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wae es GRIP-STRUT The Globe Safety 


Grip-Strut open steel floor grating : 
Kwame) ao) a=W o}[-1el- Mm ovelal-sage]oadlelammiels 
maximum safety and strength. It 
is fire proof, slip proof, self clean- 
ing, for any load, any budget. Gal- 


vanized Standard Finish at no 
(> ada: moet ae 


; CABLE-TRAY Globe offers two 
= N new trays for support of cables, 





wiring and tubing: GLOBETRAY, 


>. the ladder type and CABLE- 

od . Nz ‘STRUT, the basket type.. Both 

‘ £: » types are completely interchange- 
a ~f able at any given location, with 

: complete accessories for easier, 
Le faster installation. Available in 


steel or aluminum. 





 cLoee ) CABLE-TRAY 





CHANNEL The Globe system of 


channel framing with fittings pro- 


vides complete adjustability, is re- 

UE¥-]o)(-mr- Tale mmel-tanlelelane-]e)(-Fam Mal-mal-o 4) 

Globe Nut and newly designed Y GLOBE 
accessories permit greater varia- 

tion in erecting fluorescent fixture é 


supports, racks, concrete inserts, 
tubing, pipe clamps and general 
construction. 











= | PARTITIONING Globe Ex 
rN al 5 A panded Metal Panels with exclu- 


sive Quick-Erect Patented Fittings 


is the newest, easiest and simplest 
aal=4glele meh m@m-salenles-tialcae)ae-1-19y-1e-helalsd GLOBE PARTITIONING 
tool rooms, active and surplus 
stock, inventory items and other 


departmental separations for pro- 
tection against theft and pilferage. 

















SLOTTED ANGLES with 


Globe slotted angles you can build 


me ? J aleyom-releilolaat-telane-l-3¢-1amol-nac-1ar-lale| 

ES cheaper. For permanent or tem- 

F <a porary storage bins, racks, plat- 
Te, re forms, ladders, metal shelving and GLOBE 

<< 1p Ge ie ed framing. Just measure space, cut 

3 =O’ slotted angle to size, assemble 


sj, ee } and bolt... no drilling, riveting or 
| ee welding. Fire proof, pest pr@of, 
| eS < 4 re-usable. 
ce 7 






Write today for complete catalogs on any or all of these fine products 


he G me) = E  @= re) a | PA tag Y 4000 SOUTH PRINCETON AVE 


CHICAGO 9, IiLINOIS 











the high-yield, 
low-cost way to 


REMOVE 


BEEF 


MEMBRANE 


..Jownsend Membrane Removal Machines 


FOR BEEF FABRICATORS . . . Designed for restaurant 
provisioners, baby food manufacturers, frozen meat manufacturers 
and every plant which fabricates beef. 


REMOVES MEMBRANE . . . from the exposed surfaces of cuts of beef 
and veal such as beef tenders and livers, and boneless veal legs. 


INCREASES YIELD . . . as much as 4 percent by mechanically 
limiting the cut to membrane only. No meat is removed. 


REDUCES COSTS .. . Eliminates tedious, time-consuming hand labor. 
Saves up to 80 percent of labor costs by skinning: 

(a) Beef livers in 30 seconds 

(b) Boneless veal legs in 30 seconds 

(c) Tenderloins in 4 seconds 


(d) Other beef and veal cuts as fast as they 
can be fed over the machine. 





Write today for complete information. 


INGINEERING COMPANY 


| Hubbell Avenue Des Moines, lowa 
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THE 
HAN THAT 
LAID AN 


A PFIZER LE S, 
PFAB LETS FACE IT,VIRGINIAWA®S A BORN HAM, 


THEY PUT HER IN THE LINE, SECOND ROW, THIRO FROM THE LEFT IN THE 
BIGGEST THEATER IN TOWN. 





Protect your featured performer against colot 
MORAL: fading with low-cost, easy-to-handle Pfizer 


a a oe oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe oe 


SODIUM 
ERYTHORBATE 


- 


$ 


-— 

“ SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN THE PRIDE 
OF HER OWN HOME TOWN, 
BUT SHE FADED FAST UNDER 

THE LIGHTS.™ 


4 


SC®eee?@e?eeseesdee® 
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WHEN SHE COPPEDA BLUE =. AND WINNIN@ WAYS, NOTHING WOULD 
RIBBON AT THE COUNTY 


FAIR FOR HER GOOD LOOKS.. DO BUT TO TRY SHOW BIZ IN THE BI6 CITY. 











WHEN FINALLY SHE LANOED A SPOT 
OF HER OWN, EVEN WITH FEATURE 


BUT THE GOIN6 WAS ROUGH FOR ALITILE 
GAL FROM THE COUNTRY, AND SHE BEGAN 


TO LOSE THAT CORN-FED 6LOW,. BILLING SHE COULDN'T ORAWA NOTICE 









































1 
| CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. | eetuttemmtsney, 
| CHEMICAL DIVISION %, 
| BROOKLYN 6, NEW YORK | 
' Please send me 

: . Protect not only hams but franks, bacon and er enn 30, Brviaree 

B other processed meats against color-fading... ; pty? P sp mars , 

- efficiently, economically. Just add a small j . _ sa inh ; i] 
_ amount of Pfizer Erythorbic Acid or Sodium Ery- nd a working sample © ' 
thorbate to the ee for franks, bolognas +i | oO Pfizer Erythorbic Acid (J Pfizer Sodium Erythorbate 
luncheon meats. Spray a solution of either on | t 
Presliced hams and bacon. Add sodium erythor- FNAME t 
bate to the pump pickle for hams or to the curing TITLE { 
Pickle for corned beef. Your products will have . ~ 
the eye-appeal to insure they'll be sell-out per- _ ADDRESS ' 
formers. Mail this coupon today to get more of 4 CITY ciatins \ 
the facts. _ EROS RRR wee 
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A symbol for quality meat products... 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL Flake-Type SALTs 


When quality meat producers use Diamond Crystal 
Flake-type Salts they are assured the grain and size 
they need—EVERY TIME. Yes, meat packers can 
and do depend on Diamond Crystal Salt Company’s 
exclusive Alberger process to produce a salt of 
uniform high purity (99.95%) and size for better 
flavor development of their product. Because these 
crystals are flake-like in form—not granular or 
cube-type—they offer rapid solubility. And, only 
Flake-type Salt crystals “‘cling’’ to meat in dry- 
curing and provide proper coverage and dissolving 


action. Filter pad tests consistently indicate the 
lowest content of insoluble or foreign matter. The 
extremely low copper and iron content helps retard 
development of oxidative rancidity in fatty prod- 
ucts. This pure flake salt, lacking appreciable 
amounts of calcium and magnesium, insures the 
cure striking into and through the meat with 
maximum efficiency. 

A staff of experienced food technologists:is avail- 
able for your use. Learn exactly how these features 
can benefit you. Call or write the nearest Diamond 
Crystal sales office. 


<S@F Diamond Crystal Salt Compan : 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGA 


PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO; JEFFERSON ISLAND, LA.; ST. CLAIR, MIC 
SALES OFFICES: AKRON © ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE ® CHICAG 
DETROIT * LOUISVILLE * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW ORLEANS * NEw YO 
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STOP 


using 








inferior 


packaging 
products 





SO 








... Cleanliness... freshness ...eye appealing bloom... 
that’s what keeps satisfied customers IT P A Yy, f 
and that’s what you get when you use S: 

Arksafe meat packaging products! 

Don’t fall for inferior quality. 


You must have full protection 








or your money is wasted! 


Arksafe crinkled meat covers—available in a variety 
of sizes and constructions for any cut. Arksafe liners 
and covers for all types of containers—drums, bar- 
rels, boxes, etc. The most complete, up-to-date crepe 
paper packaging line in the world. 


EST. 1896 


ARKELL SAFETY 


BAG COMPANY 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 
6345 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Newport News, Virginia 
The world’s foremost producer of crinkled kraft packaging products! 
ONAL PROVISIONER, SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 F 





Adjustable to All Type 
and Size Casings 





LINKING 
MACHINE 


FEATURING NEW LONG BELT FEEDING UNIT : 


Automatic diameter adjustment for artificial, 
sheep and hog casings 


Over 7300 uniform links per hour 

Links of any length from 3%” to 14! 
Cocktail links 1’ to 2” 

Up to 18/20 MM casings double linked 
Change lengths in 2 minutes 


Be SOOSHEOHOSHOOOSESESOOEES O8CCCOCCHCOESCEEEES 


Completely automatic 

Uses unskilled operators 

Man hour and space saving 
Portable... 20” wide x 36” long 


A.M.1. CONVENTION 
aa 94 
MODEL 122ACL BOOTHS 93 & 


Saving the Meat Industry 40,000,000 Man-Hours Annually 


Distributor and Service Organization for Ew 
Seffelaar & Looyen N.V., 90, Waldeck Pyrmontka 


LINKER MA 


39 DIVISION STREE 
Manufacturers of TY PEELING MACHINE 
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FROM 


1. Neo-Cebitate®, Merck’s most popular product for the 
meat industry, increases production efficiency and improves 
cure color for cured meats. 2. Accel®, the Lactic Acid Start- 
er Culture, puts the production of summer sausage products 
On a scientific ‘'no-failure” basis. 3. Merck MSG enhances 
he flavor of practically all cured meats. 4. Scientific instru- 
ments that the Merck man carries with him to help in trouble 
hooting your problems. 5. Merck Food Laboratory where 
he Merck man can send your products for evaluation by 
analytical, bacteriological, organoleptical and other methods. 
5. A light bulb to symbolize the Merck Lighting Laboratory 
Where the Merck man can have your products evaluated for 

olor stability under retail conditions. 7. A projector used 
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.... Offers 9 Products and Services. 
MERCK How Many Are You Using to Increase Profits? 


by the Merck man in delivering illustrated lectures to your 
personnel on subjects that can help you improve production 
and sales. 8. A nitrite test kit, convenient and simple to 
use, is yours for the asking from the Merck man. 9. The 
new Merck meat manual, giving complete information on 
the use of all Merck ingredients, also yours free. Ask your 
Merck man. He can help you. 


A: m MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Spy MERCK & CO. INC, - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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“Gentlemen! ... The ever ner USING. COst 
of smokine is pricing lis 


a) 


out of the market... 


== ... Atmos Fully Automatic 
Smokehouse Control 


can alter this picture!” 


We have proved that the use of ATMOS Atmos Controls will automatically change 
Automatic Controlled Smokehouses in our the temperature and humidity all through the 
plant can effect savings that will reduce our smoking and process cycle with no reliance 


f : if Se on the human element, and then shut off the 
ee eee ee ee smokehouse when the meat is fully done. All 
With Atmos Automatic Control we can do controls are on a lighted central panel and 


away with unnecessary labor due to han- are available for easy access. 
dling of cages and product, expensive waste s 
of heat, and rework of product due to hu- 


man element errors. 

Pull down your costs 
Spiralling production costs are a constant by installing ATMOS 
i Automatic Smoke- 
threat to sales. The use of Atmos Automatic himaied.: Matcha tee 
Controlled Smokehouses will reduce costs send the small blue 
‘ 1 ith 2 book outlining the 
and result in greater sales with a wider mar- geet tomers ja Ge 
gin of profit. ATMOS System. It 
takes only minutes to 

write ... and it may 

save you thousands, 


1 
oT 
; 
} 
4 
j 





All inquiries should be addressed to appropriate representatives— 
J a Eastern States Representative: 
Canadian Inquiries to: Atmos Sales, Inc., 16 Court Streel, 
McGruer, Fortier, Meyers, Ltd., 1971 Tansley St. Brooklyn, N. Y. (Main 5-6488) 
Montreal Canada (LA 5-2584) Western States Rep 
European Inquiries to: Atmos Corp., Western Sales be 
Mittelhauser & Walter, 1635 Alta Vista Dr., Vista, Call. 
Hamburg 4, W. Germany Lee Wallace, pres. —_ 
South Central and Latin American Inquiries to: eines" = panic P.O. Box #298 & 
Griffith Laboratories S. A., Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 
Apartado one Monterrey, 2 (ATwater 5-2675) 
. L. Mexico 
thern States R 
Australian Representative: — J. Robert Jensen 
Gordon Bros. Pty. Ltd., 110-120 Union St. 914 Carmel 
Brunswick N. 10, Victoria, Australia Corpus Christi, Texas (UL 


U opwlin 


1215 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
EAstgate 7-4240 


@eee060000 


Parkway 
ysses 2.5922), 
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BOLOGNA STUFFING TABLE - 
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WIENER LINE STUFFING TABLE 


LINKERS 


MARK | and MARK II now bring to 
small, moderate and larger size 
sausage kitchens the same advan- 
tages the well-known high volume 
Buffalo Continuous Filler is al- 
ready giving big packing house 
operators: 
Made in ‘\ > ee ere @ greater volume—with high qual 
U.S.A. Ne az" Hopper Capacity—700 Ibs. 8 , Be on quae: 
“a Production Rate—5,000 Ibs./hr. ity at lower cost 
Sanitary... Easy to Clean ® non-pulsating continuous flow 
with precision control of delivery 


NOW...AUTOMATED SAUSAGE MARING FOR EVERY SIZE PLANT 


New Buffalo Quality Continuous Fillers for small, medium or large kitchens 


. g (sa @ controlled stuffing pressures... 
Se ae” no air cavitation 


@ mobility—optiondl wheels and 
track to facilitate two operation 
installation where desired 


. ® compact design for maximum 
capacity with a very minimum 
of plant floor space 


U ~ 
'm Mark Il [+ / # AND FAST SERVICE WHEN YOU 
for larger SFT ) NS wa NEED IT... Even the very best 
q > tem equipment needs service occasion- 
packers =] , es 4 ally. Buffalo’s nationwide service 
' organization eliminates extended, 
costly production delays. 


BUFFALO MARK II 


Hopper Capacities—700 and a { 
1,000 Ibs. ‘Sen tle 
Production Rate—10,000 Ibs./hr. 


Sanitary... Easy to Clean 


Made in 
U.S.A. 





: LINK 
‘ourt Stree, ERS 
ain 5-6488) 

Sales Div., 


Continuous Fillers  Emulsifiers ¢ Converters 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY FOR AUTOMATED SAUSAGE MAKING 
PLUS GRINDERS * MIXERS * STUFFERS * CUTTERS 
REPLACEMENT KNIVES * CASING CLEANING MACHINES 


mM E. SMITH’S SONS CO. © 50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO 3, N.Y. © NEW CHICAGO OFFICE: 5681 N. LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 45, ILL. © PHONE LONG BEACH 1-4658 
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Miles has a way with meat: 


TAKATABS: 


bulk sodium erythorbate (isoascorbate) ‘ 
from Miles are used by 
the world’s leading 


processors of meats 


Ability to meet exacting specifications .. . 
whether for premeasured, self-dissolving TAK- 
ATABS or for bulk sodium erythorbate and 
erythorbic (isoascorbic) acid, means Miles 
serves many quality-conscious meat processors 
in protecting colors, flavor, shelf life. And in 
reducing smoking time and color formation 
as well as in increasing yields. 


Tablet-form TAKATABS are preferred by 
many users. These easy-to-use tablets help 
insure quality control . . . eliminate weighing 
and mixing errors. No spillage. No paper 
scraps to litter the area and create a disposal 
problem. No chance of paper getting into the 
product. 


Whether you prefer TAKATABS or bulk 
sodium erythorbate and erythorbate (isoas- 
corbic) acid, call on Miles for the kind of 
quality which spells quality improvement for 
your product. For prompt service, call or 
write: Miles Chemical Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Telephone COngress 4-3111. 





MILE S Chemical Company 
® Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

<TA K A A } N E Elkhart, Indiana — COngress 4-3111_ —{ 
Clifton, N. J. — PRescott 9-4776 
New York, N. Y.— MUrray Hill 2-7970 
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sealed 


ANDERSON 


“LINE OF NINE” 


CRACKLING EXPELLERS* 


We have been asked why Anderson offers a line of nine 
models of Crackling Expellers. Over 50 years experience 
proves conclusively that no one model can possibly 

fit the needs of all plants. As a matter of fact with a few 
minor changes, we could extend the nine to a line of 15. 
The choice of a model is closely tuned to production 
requirements of each plant. Available in models with 
capacities ranging from 500 to 5000 lbs. of pressed 
crackling per hour. All models are guaranteed to give 
maximum operating efficiency and the best dollar return. 


Py 


malioiliaah 


Tv 





OO OU A bon Cuseee 


') Pe juryiy Hide Gontene 


Eo 


brand tubdut 





* 


velirdardavel 
Mafuepueg er ye 


pUepebpeepeepeage 


Py vcivyrecigae 


Anderson’s “Line of Nine” is now represented by more 
than 800 working machines located from coast to coast. 
This is far more machines than all other makes 
combined. Hundreds of owners agree that for maximum 
efficiency there is no machine that compares to an Expeller. 


withial 


- 


cvitteueategae ls 


ertpabey 


ee 
~ 
_ 


Whether you are considering new facilities or 
modernizing your existing equipment, it will pay you to 
check with Anderson. We will be glad to send you detailed 
information including the Anderson Crackling Catalog. 


Pape peapengenpe 


quepeeganpen 


sPabetelocdats 
50 
tiditdoil 





3K Trade Mark Reg. U. S. 
and in Foreign Countries. 


On 


Lia 


ONLY ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS 





THE V. D. JUMSAMENG COMPANY 


division of Inte 
1965 West 


omy Corporation 
land 2, Ohio 


Ctl trem 
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“BOSS dehairers are built in sizes to fit 
your plant; but large or small they dehair hogs clean 
and fast. The same sturdy construction goes into small machines 
and large machines alike. They're built for a lifetime of service 
and the cost of operation is low. Adjustment and maintenance 

points are easily accessible, and replacement parts are carried in 

stock. All motors are standard. Efficiency and stamina 

have been proved by years of operation in packing plants 
all over the world. A list of users is available, ask for it 

when considering the purchase of a dehairer. 


Capacity 
Per Hour 


BOSS 
Universal 
Dehairer 


BOSS 

Hydraulic 

Dehairer 
BOSS Hydraulic Grate Dehairer 


BOSS 
Grate 
BOSS Grate Dehairer Dehairer 


- 


No. 35-A 
Baby BOSS 


Dy = 


on 


Baby BOSS Dehairer 


For complete information on BOSS dehairers, 
hog killing equipment, and all allied hog handling 
equipment, including plant layout, address 


THE oa SUPPLY 
CINCINNATI 16. OHIO 


No. of 4” 
Belt Scraper 
Stars 


20-6 point— 
Lower Shaft 
20-10 point 


BOSS Universal 


Method of 
Charging and 
Discharging 


Continuous 
U-Bar Con- 
veyor Feed 


Hydraulic 
Grate Lift 


MEET TTT TT | 


WIT 


“The Cincinnatian”® 


COMPANY 
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UU. S. Patent 
Nuuuber 


32,392 





> 


Plasmal 


* 


those who know 
will accept no other 


BINDER/HOMOGENIZER 





Pye 
4\\ originated in Germany... known the world over... Available only thru 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 


FINE SEASONINGS: ...SPIGES : .. SINGERS 
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Designed for women... 


the new 
“MiraGuard Safety Rim” 
ham can 


This is the can that women will be asking for! The new 
“MiraGuard Safety Rim” ham can—featuring a safe, rolled 
edge — makes raw-edged cans obsolete. Even a child can 
safely handle this new can. 


Easier to open, too! 


The “MiraGuard” can has a tear strip that winds because 
it is self-tracking. What’s more, this coil won’t spring back! 








Sparkling, easy-roll key 


We’ve even redesigned the key! Now it’s shaped to fit 
woman’s hand—for easier roll opening. And it has a1 
stay-bright finish. 

The all-new “MiraGuard Safety Rim” ham can willl 
available December 15th — but call your Canco salesm# 
now! Be ready when your customers start demandii 
“MiraGuard Safety Rim.” 


*Trademark—American Con 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e NEW ORLEANS e SAN FRANCISCO 


Ubwore 
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NATURAL CASINGS 


Beatn. Levis ¢ 


o. Inc. 





ALL BRANCHES JOINING TO SATISFY YOUR CASING NEEDS 


THE CASING HOUSE 


3944 South Hamilton Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois 


\ 
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When you buy from Berth. Levi, 

you buy service, integrity, and 
dependability as well as fine natural 
casings. Let us serve you as we 
have served the entire sausage 

making world for 80 years. 








There’s a better way to make your meat 


RETAIN COLOR, STAY MOIST, KEEP LONGER | 


OK BRAND DRI-SWEET corn syrup solids pro- 
vide a combination of benefits not available 


in any other type of meat seasoner! The use of 
OK DRI-SWEET results in: 


IMPROVED COLOR — Reducing sugars in OK 
DRI-SWEET help meats retain a good color. 
Once seasoned with OK DRI-SWEET, meats 
hold their natural color longer than when 
sucrose or no sugar is added. 


BETTER TEXTURE— Higher saccharides in OK 
DRI-SWEET retain moisture evenly through- 
out meat and prevent separation of water 
and fats. This gives your meat a moist, 
homogenous texture. 


FIRM. BODY—By conditioning meat to hold 
moisture, OK DRI-SWEET produces a stable, 
uniform body which is not affected by shrink- 
age and wrinkling. 


LONGER SHELF LIFE— Meats last longer, look 


better because reducing sugars in OK DRI- 
SWEET retard rancidity, and maintain natu- 
ral color. 


LESS SWEET—Since OK DRI-SWEET is not 
so sweet as sucrose or dextrose it is often 
used as the only sweetening ingredient. Up 
to four times more OK DRI-SWEET can be 
used without masking meat flavor or exceed- 
ing legal limits! 


EASY CASING REMOVAL—In addition to 
producing more stable, uniform meat, OK 
DRI-SWEET makes it easier for you to 
remove casings from skinless sausage and 
frankfurters. 


THREE TYPES AVAILABLE—42 D.E. pow- 
dered, 24 D.E. powdered and 42 D.E. coarse. 
All are packed in 100 lb. moisture proof bags, 
and may simply be added direct to meat or 
pre-blended with other seasonings. 


For complete details on how you can produce moist, red, longer lasting meats with OK 
DRI-SWEET, write or phone and a Hubinger food technician will contact you promptly. 


DRI-SWEET 


CORN SYRUP SOLIDS 


THE HUBINGER COMPANY 


Keokuk, lowa 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHARLOTTE 
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Our experience will be profitable... 


‘rece to you i R. J. Gunderson 


President 


ANNOUNCING 






Lower production costs — Design automation — 
Product improvement — Operating procedures — 
Labor relations — 


Complete facilities for advising, designing plant layouts 
and assisting on all phases of your food operation. 


the PROFIT IMPROVEMENT program 







P 5815 Braewick Rd. 
: re Phone LI-6-4881 
ngineering Corp. Indianapolis, Indiana 


~FAMCO™ 














t 

n 

> }AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 
+ SPEEDS UP YOUR SAUSAGE PRODUCTION ...SENDS COSTS DOWN 

0 4 ' 

. © FAMCO LINKS OVER 70 FEET 

d OF NATURAL CASING PER MINUTE 


© NO STRINGS OR FASTENERS 


© AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS TO CASING 
DIAMETER 


© MACHINE IS EASY TO CLEAN 


© HANDLES SHEEP AND HOG CASINGS 
FROM 16 MM TO 40 MM 






FOR TOP EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY ... USE FEATURES 1961 


PRODUCTION AN 


a A M c oO” rested 5s i Ok | 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKING MACHINES ...,..: ::; 


Division of atten GAUGE & TOOL CO. 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVE. e PHONE CHURCHILL 11-6411 © PITTSBURGH 21, PA., U.S.A. 
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You'll see the startling difference 

















> 


2. Immediate abs 
S€veral tim es j 


3. Bland flavor, 





SUPER HI-YIELD can be 


M any product in 
cereal binder is indicated. 


THE os Bahn A on at ahr 
BALTIMORE SPICE sone 
COMPANY 


peas vie ho Ne in 
| gah PTEMBER 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, SE 
280 THE 
Baltimore 8, Maryland, U.S 


C., Atlanta, 8 
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The big PLUS fi 


EXPERIENCE 


PERFORMANCE 


in Oakite 


How an Oakite Coordinated Sanitation Program 


can reduce sanitation costs for you 


An Oakite Coordinated Sanitation survey of your 
plant gives the same effect as adding a sanitation ex- 
pert to your maintenance staff—except in one respect. 
It doesn’t cost a cent. It does do this: 


1, It is virtually guaranteed to cut your total plant 
sanitation cost. 


2. It keeps your equipment at top operating efficiency 
, +++prolongs its productive life. 


A Coordinated Sanitation survey is simply an experi- 
enced and expert over-all view of everything involved 
in plant sanitation. It shows you economies on ma- 
terials ... reduces the number of types you need... 
points out where it will pay you to mechanize cleaning 
--. details the savings in cleaning crew time and toil. 
And it’s programmed to provide maintenance clean- 
ing before trouble occurs. 


Tn his survey of your plant the Oakite man would 
cover such jobs as trolley cleaning, hog scalding, use- 
of mechanized cleaning equipment, cleaning and re- 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 
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conditioning of smoke sticks, ham molds, tote boxes, 
etc., smokehouse cleaning, water treatment in cooling 
systems, truck washing, floor washing. 


The big PLUS in Oakite 


Just one of the plus factors you get with Oakite ma- 
terials, the Coordinated Sanitation survey combines 
the experience of the entire Oakite organization, and 
the latest cleaning research. It’s accomplished by a 
man who really knows his business—and a lot about 
yours, too. To learn more about it, call your local 
Oakite man today, or write for Bulletin. Oakite 
Products, Inc., 20A Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


WV 


‘ over 








.« FIRST IN DESIGN AM 


WHEN YOU BUY production equipment, you are actually buying the talent, 
technique and integrity of the manufacturer. When you buy from Julian, you 


get the combined skills of specialists, the designing talents of professional engi- 





neers and the integrity of Julian workmanship . . . an integrity so well known 
that Julian products have become an industry standard of quality. That’s why 
it makes good sense to call on Julian for equipment that is specific- 

ally designed and engineered to exacting requirements 


for your plant and your production needs. 








JULIAN SMOKEHOUSE INSTALLATIONS are specifically engineered 
for the plants they serve. Everywhere in the industry, you'll find 
Julian smokehouses recognized as the industry standard because of 
their efficiency and long, trouble-free life. That’s why the industry 
has called upon Julian to build more smokehouses than all other 
manufacturers combined. 


ENGINEERING C0. 


5127 N. Damen Ave. @ LOngbeach 1-4295 © Chicago 25, ll. 
West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1, California 
Canadian Reptesentatives Mclean Machinery Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
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INSTALLATION 























JULIAN PRE-FABRICATED CHILL CABINETS 
| offer you complete flexibility of operation. This 





compact unit is ideal for chilling sausage and 
all meat products. And it doubles as a blast 
" freezer for bacon or specialty products. Best 
of all, the skillful Julian design offers you a 
superbly built cabinet that costs less to buy, 
install and operate, yet is the last word in dura- 
' bility and efficiency. Here, again, Julian offers 





: A unit that is an industry standard of quality. 





| WUAN-INSTALLED steam generators, built by 
- Clayton and backed by Julian, are an ideal 
“answer to steam requirements ranging from 15 
‘to 160 H.P. Fully automatic and completely 
r if-contained, Clayton Forced Recirculation 
‘Steam Generators will produce steam within 
ive minutes from a cold start. These are com- 
pe units that will easily fit in your present 
“plant. Here is a product you can depend on 
'...@ product that is an industry standard of 
quality . . . installed by Julian. 








). PRODUCTS THAT ARE AN 
INDUSTRY STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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Improve your refrigerated 


transport with the 
DOLE ELECTRIC 


Lektvo:-Cel 


OVER-THE-ROAD 


Refrigeration Unit 





FOR NOSE MOUNT OR UNDERFRAME 


@ Single or 3 phase engine or PTO-mounted, heavy duty, AC gen- 
erator supplies the same type of power on the road as used 
for nighttime plug-in. 

@ Full size, full capacity hermetic type condensing units used 
throughout. 1 - 14% - 2 and 3 H.-P. sizes available. 

@ Extra surface, high capacity forced air blower coils for rapid 
pulldown, complete circulation and humidity control. 

@ May be used with holdover equipment for short haul, multi-stop 
duty. 

@ Available for milk or meat application with electric heaters if 
desired for cold weather operation. 


© Low temperature units equipped with Heat-Cel Automatic Hot 
Gas Defrost. 


Conversion kits for .existing refrigeration systems. 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN C7) FOR BETTER REFRIGERATION 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5946 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

DOLE REFRIGERATING PRODUCTS LIMITED 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 









Write for Engineering Catalog HE 
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Improve 
By-Product Quality & | 
Increase Grease Yield With- 


WILLIAMS 
“NO-NIFE” HOGS & HAMMER MILLS | | '™ 


Whenever Williams has been permitted to help packers 
and renderers to more efficiently process their grease- 
producing stock and by-products, earnings have gone h 
up and costs down while both production and quality . 
have been improved. There is every reason to expect 
that this is what Williams can do for you: 





Produce More And Better By-Products 
Dry bones, tankage, cracklings or other by-product ~ 
stock with grease content from 1% to 14%, perhaps © 
higher, can be reduced to sizes as small as 8 mesh in | 
a single operation! Finished size can be held constantly — 
uniform with oversize particles and fines reduced toa | 
negligible minimum. Output can be sharply increased 
without additional labor which will greatly lower the — 
cost per ton. 4 





Extract More Grease In Less Time 
Regardless of extraction method, carcasses, entrails, 
meat scrap, green bones and other offal will yield more 
grease of better color, and without excessive heat, if 
reduced to uniform smaller size in a Williams. Proper 
hogging of dry stock for rendering produces far more 
grease than delivering the stock in large pieces to 
the cooker. 


Let a Williams representative discuss it with 
you. There is no obligation whatever. 


\ White Today! 


WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES: 
@ COMPLETE “Packaged” PLANTS engineered to deliver 
finished saleable by-products 
@ VIBRATING SCREENS @ STEEL BINS 
@ BUCKET ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. Es 
2708 North Ninth Street ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


ie 


CRUSHERS \—paGtbtieee SHREDDERI, 




















OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE Wo” | 
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Cayo [oy Installation Time — 


with LEFIELL All Steel 
SWITCHES 











stub ends connect at 3 points to track © 
easily bolted to 3 hangers @ 

movable sections permanently aligned @ 
heavy steel yoke forms rigid unit @ 
complete track curve built in © 


hanger lips support track and switch @ F inest in the Industry j 


THREE STYLES AVAILABLE 


* e y e 
‘GEAR we oni awe Built on different principle 
ola a canes @ No curves to bend, no fitting required, no holes to 
“Safety stop moves inte line up, no corner blocks needed, nothing can break 
v= place on one track as the idl oiaanehiagt ne 


without question 


other is opened preventing @ Exclusive heavy steel yoke holds point in rigid align- 
| dropped loads. Lifetime ment vertically and horizontally. 
trouble-free use. = @ All LeFiell switches have identical dimensions and 


connecting holes. All connections are made on track 
center lines. 


® Installation of new track system with LeFiell switches 
motion of approaching \ is simple. Three 2-hole or 3-hole track hangers are 
load along either rail Jae , ee used to bolt switch into permanent alignment with 
_ @ctuates switch, closing. Mm ‘ track system. Save 75% of time installing as only 
- one rail, opening other. = = simple cutting of track is necessary. Costs less in- 
_ Smooth safe action ee 6) stalled than so called ‘less expensive’’ switches 
__ assured. No maintenance. ’ 


| AUTO. FOR DROP FINGE 

CONVEYOR SYSTEM*— You should install LeFiell switches and save money, 
no more hand switching save time, get years of uninterrupted service 
Switch mechanism above 

- conveyor chain. All 

| Switching time saved. No 
‘delay in feeding conveyor. 
No jamming. Smooth 

| trouble-free action. 

“all switches available for Y/2”x21/2” or ¥6"x2¥2" track 


® gear operated and standard automatic switches available in 1R 
TL 2R, 2L, 3R, 3L, 3 way R, 3 way L types. 


@ Gutomatic cut-through and automatic 3-throw switches available. 


@ automatic conveyor switch available in 1R, IL, 2R, 2L 
" , IL, 2R, 2L types, and 
for hangers with 13” drop. Can be made for longer drop. = 


iell heavy duty steel switches also available for %2"x3” and 
d bleeding rails. : 1489P Fairfax Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 





For more detailed information write 

















FINE 
QUALITY 
CANNED 


SOUTHERN 
STAR MEATS 


Hams 
Picnics 


) Gold Star Hams 


(Extra Lean ¢ Shankless) 


. Luncheon Meats 
| filly cooked £ ° 


ae Pork 
Chopped. Ham 


THE KLARER COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN 


CLEANING AND STERILIZING” 
COMPOUNDS | 


ae 


“Over 30 years of continuous service 
to the Meat Industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
838 S. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


a 
oa 
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Distributors in Principal Cities 














Associates: 
R. K. GRIFFIN 
G. E. TAYLOR 
C, J. CAWLEY III 
R. S. BOYNTON 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 
BROKERS and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Sixty-Seventh Year 
Selling Packing House Products 


TELETYPEWRITER: BOSTON 550 
PHONE: LAFAYETTE 3-3260 


N. M. APPLEYARD, JR. 


ALL BEEF FRANKFURT: 
WRAPPED in GOLD 


and made with <x 
q \ittle bit of lov® 


New England Provision Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Among the outstanding characteristics of Curafos For- 
mula 11-2 is the fact that it is compatible with any kind 
of salt — crushed rock salt, brine from rock salt or puri- 
fied crystal salt. Nor does water hardness affect its 
ability to stay in solution — you will not find Curafos 
precipitating out in storage tanks, lines, valves or 
pumping needles. 


Since filtering is unnecessary, every ounce of Cur- 
afos you use is active — there is no waste — and 


no need for special mixing procedures. You save time 
and money. 

Curafos is the one food-grade phosphate that develops 
a better, more stable cured color, promotes the reten- 
tion of soluble proteins, and improves storage qualities 
of all cured meats. 

For more information, write for the Curafos Formula 
11-2 brochure to: CALGON Company, Hagan Center, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


<B> is a product of Calgon Company - division of Hagan < (}) Chemicals & Controls, Inc. 






















A\smus Brother: 


3 ok- 16 male) eHort to 
produce the world’s fir 
spices and seasoning 
—to make Zolt] am ol delelt 


taste better! 





Sound your “A” for Asmus, importer of the world’s finest spices, 
blender of the nation’s best seasonings. 


fe 





Aivtiives Brothers i 





THE TEE CEE WNER PEELER 


The Tee Cee Peeler has been combined with a new De-stringer to form 
a compact peeling unit for high speed, low cost production. These 
combined units operate as one machine run by a single operator. 


The Peeler forces air back through the entire length of wieners, the 
De-stringer removes the ties, the casing is cut length-wise and inverted, 
freeing the peeled product. Every wiener is perfectly peeled—no scar- 
ring, cutting or miss peeling. This method will peel any length or 


diameter of product at the rate of at least 50 feet per minute. Eff- 
ciency and mechanical simplicity of the Tee Cee Peeler keeps main- 
tenance and down time at a minimum .. . a feature that has been 
highly praised by all users. 


The unit is high enough for convenient discharge onto table or con- 
veyor. Floor space required is 36” x 19”. 


Eastern representative, LUCAS L. LORENZ INC., 80 Gerry St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Southern representative, STARR PARKER INC., 843 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; Western representative, S. BLONDHEIM Co., 425 3rd 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Canadian representative, WALTER PRESS- 
wooD, 30 Maybank St., Toronto, Canada; European representative, 
A. B. TARMIMPORTEN, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


THE EE CEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


7545 KIRTLEY DRIVE, CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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GRIFFITH'S REGENT 


fresh pork sausage 


How does your product compare with pork 
sausage that contains REGENT Soluble Sea- 
soning and tastes fresh the 7th day? Too bad 
if the flavor fades before your product 
reaches Mrs. Consumer’s table! Don’t risk it! 
Take this opportunity to compare! Make 
100 pounds of pork sausage with your present 
seasoning, and 100 with REGENT. We'll 
furnish the REGENT, your blend, no charge. 
Taste both at your home table next day. 
Taste again the 7th day. REGENT, you'll 


find, keeps its fresh taste! 
THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 





UNION, N.J., 855 Rahway Av. 


LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Av. 


PRAGUE POWDER ® 
U.S. PAT. NOS. 2,668,770 
2,668, 771—2,770,548 
2,770,549—2 770,550 
2,770,551 
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Heller's Pork Sausage Seasonings always create 
that down-on-the-farm flavor . . . Here are the 
seasonings that stimulate and carry 

on the tradition of farm-fresh pork 

sausage — 54 delicious, aromatic, 

satisfying formulas. In Heller Sea- 

sonings you'll find just what you 

want — just what your customers 

want! You can choose from 17 nat- 

ural spice and 24 semi-soluble 

formulas for fresh pork sau- 

sage. And there are 13 pal- 

ate-pleasing blends among 

the smoked country style 

that will whet the appe- 

tites of your most critical 

customers. But most im- 

portant—in Heller's Pork 

Sausage Seasonings you 

discover that wonderful flavor 

is a plus value—Heller’s constant laboratory controls 
of quality and performance are your assurance of 
continuing, increasing sales...Write for free usable 
samples, and Heller's new book, ‘‘Sausage For- 
mulas and Seasonings.’ 


B. HELLER & COMPANY 


3925 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 53, Illinois 
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6303 WITH VAN SEMI-TRAILER 4 D6503 DIESEL, 15-FT. VAN BODY , 






































FROM CHEVROLET'S NEW WORLD OF WORTH! 


JOB-MATCHED BIG-TONNAGE 
CHEVIES FOR ‘62 


‘NEW ENGINES! NEW EFFICIENCY! NEW EARNING POWER! 


Here comes Chevrolet’s versatile fleet of 1962 medium- and heavy-duty models, with new working ability 
tailored to tackle a wider-than-ever range of hauling jobs! With this broad new lineup of tough-job specialists 
to choose from, it’s easier than ever to get traditional Chevrolet thrift and dependability going for you. There 
are new power choices for all models, including two brand-new plus-displacement V8’s, so you can power up 
to pay off in the most brutal kind of duty. Conventional and LCF models, with trim new lines that spell safer 
‘seeing down the road, are available in a full range of sizes in every medium- and heavy-duty weight class. 
And, for payload efficiency at its finest, there’s a wide selection of extra-compact tilt cab models in Series 60 
and up. For hard-pressed medium-duty operators who really roll up the ton miles, there are rugged new Diesel 
models in Series 60 and 60-H, with a brand of savings slated to set new standards for overall operating economy. 
And there’s new built-in chassis brawn and stamina in every medium- and heavy-duty series, and new extra- 
duty chassis equipment, available for many models, built to bull through the most severe kind of truck-killing 
duty. It’s truer than ever for 1962—no matter how mean the job, there’s a Chevy truck built to do it better 
for less! Why not see your nearby Chevrolet dealer for details on the model made for you, and start finding 
out right away how much better business can be. .. . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


NEW HIGH TORQUE POWER—A new wide choice of power models, with extra give-and-take resilience to soak up racking 
for every 1962 medium- and heavy-duty series makes it easy road shocks again and again, and keep going. And, for Series 
to match your job needs to a “T’’! There are two sixes and four 60 and 60-H models, there’s a new 17,000-lb. Chevrolet-built 
V8’s for the combination of tightfisted thrift and payload rear axle in single- and two-speed versions. For certain Series 
punch that suits you best, with at least one optional engine 60 models, a Heavy-Duty Off-Road Chassis Equipment package 
for all but Diesel models. Included are two brand-new V8’s of is available at extra cost, offering extra built-in beef to stand 
| $27- and 409-cubic-inch displacement, offering an optional up on the most brutal kind of truck-busting jobs. In addition, 
' king-size wallop for Series 60/60-H and 80 models, respectively. new extra-severe-duty I-beam front suspension systems in 


; 9,000- and 11,000-lb. capacities are available for all Series 80 

q WEW MEDIUM-DUTY DIESELS — chevrolet’s making trucks (except tilt cab models). 

“medium-duty history in 1962, with a broad lineup of GM- 

‘ Diesel-powered trucks in the 15,000-23,000-lb. weight class. 

' With the proved economy and payload performance of GM’s 

| advanced 4-53 Diesel engine, teamed with the tough years- YOURS FOR THE ASKING . .. FREE INFORMATION 

“ahead Chevrolet chassis that’s virtually revolutionized big- Use this convenient ordering coupon to get descriptive literature and 

truck operation, you’ve got a combination slated to show you oe og Pop posenwoney match Lol em = ea 

what you wou ike, Til in your Dusiness adaress and mail to: evroie 

‘savings like you’ ve never seen before. If your job is the kind Motor Division, P.O. Box 7271, Detrcit 2, Michigan. 

| that puts maximum demands on your equipment much of the 


_time, you owe it to yourself to find out just how much lower 
‘your costs can be. 


EASY-VIEW STYLING — For 1962, all conventional and — oT : 
‘LCF models bow in with trim new look-ahead lines, featuring - Full-Line Brochure.....[_] | Title 
Rew hood designs sloping lower at the front to let you see the . Medium- & Heavy- Duty _ 

g ound as much as 10) feet closer. Adding further to the new >= | Company 
Mok are new grilles, exterior trim details, and sparkling new Diesel-Powered 
‘eolors. Inside, too, things are looking better for the man at the 3 


Models 
eel, with new easy-to-live-with colors and tough good- 
] loking upholstery, gn 8 . Tandem Axle Models...[_] | City 


CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS — New big-tonnage chassis 


= , Ge 
1962 CHEVROLET JOBMASTER TRUCKS 
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it took 50 years 


of Specialized Service to write this Story 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO Fredrick B. Cooper started business at the old Produd ; 
Exchange in New York City. He originated the first shipments of live © 
hogs into this area for local pork processors. q 





OVER THE YEARS WE HAVE SOLD MANY MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF : 
DRESSED HOGS, LOCALLY AND FOR EXPORT. ‘ 





We offer you a completely finished service all the way through. Many i 
commission us to act as their branch house in the Metropolitan New Yorkart 


Through inspection, we protect both the buyer’s and seller’s interests. 
If trouble should arise, we are right here on the spot to solve it for you 
a friendly manner for all concerned. 


WE ARE NOW OPEN FOR CONSULTATION TO SERVICE A FEW SELECT PA 
ACCOUNTS. 








OUR STAFF OF 25 QUALIFIED MEMBERS, SPECIALISTS IN THEIR RESPECT 
FIELDS, IS READY AT ALL TIMES TO WORK FOR YOU. 








We do a big Lard, Tallow and Grease business, and our excellent Canned 
Meat Division handles many brands of imported and domestic meats. 















First WITH THE 
AS EASY AS Best AT THE RIGHT 
Cost 
JUST CALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION B 
Nd 
FREDRICK B. COOPER CO., INC * 
e °, * wit! 
Spai 
a) So 
to | 
NEW YORK sane jane “ 
e 
aero ty) ae CHICAGO PHONE 95 River St., Hoboken, N.J. bt 
Phone: WHitehall 3-8280 ENterprise 4911 Phone: SWarthmore 2-1900 we’ 
Teletype: N.Y. 1-2147 Teletype HOB 1049 
N.Y. 1-2195 
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DAY AFTER DAY, WE MAKE A HIT 
AND GET TOSSED OUT AT HOME! 


Bt first we put your product in a box seat 
. behind home plate! 


Lvery day is ladies’ day with us. We make a hit 
with gals who can’t resist the ‘‘take me home” 
sparkle, the ‘buy now” appeal of Daniels wraps. 


So they toss our wraps out at home? We’re used 
to it. Daniels wraps give your product fast-ball 
delivery from supermarket to home plate every day. 


We put everything we have into Daniels wraps, 
and hope you'll do the same. Give us a call, soon; 
we'd like to tell you more. 


lA, 


This is the freshness 
you capture in a Daniels wrap. 


ANIB LS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Sales offices: Rhinelander, Wisconsin . . . Chicago, Illinois. . . 
Rochelle Park, New Jersey . . . Columbus, Ohio . . . Florissant, 
Missouri . . . Irving, Texas . . . Denver, Colorado . . . Arcadia, 
California . . . Sacramento, California. 


MEMBER OF WISCONSIN PAPER GROUP 
FOR BETTER POOL CAR SERVICE 














LAST YEAR 
OVER 100,000,000 
POUNDS OF PORK 
AND BEEF WERE | 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
AND DELIVERED BY 


THE TYNAN COMPANY 


we buy meat from you, we own it F.O.B. your 
plant, and your shipping problems are over. 


we sell meat to you, our own traffic department 
controls your shipment closely en route and on time 
deliveries are the rule, not the exception. 


you buy, or sell pork, veal, beef . . . deal in 
dressed hogs, canned meats, offal . . . Tynan 
service can help you. 








The shipping and delivery of meat over long distances 
has become a specialized business. We are first, last 
and foremost meat merchandisers—but we run a com- 
plete transportation business also. 


This new plan provides door-to-door service in trailer 
and less than trailer quantities. We have a fleet of more 
than 100 trucks. Piggy-back or Flexivan service also 
available. 


WE SELL 


W.M. TYNAN & CO." 


TELETYPE N. Y. !-3001 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. pHone oregon 5-7110 


fern Office: WILLIAM E. GRAF, TAMPA COLD STORAGE CO., TAmpa 4-1908, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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extra-bright pink bloom and savory flavor | 


ts 





See those pink plump beauties in the pan? That's what SPEAKING OF SAGE 
we mean! MAYER’S WONDER PORK SAUSAGE SEA- 


SONINGS give you the finest attributes of natural 
spices and soluble seasonings to provide extra-bright 
pink bloom and a fine, full flavor. Ask the “man from 
Mayer” or write for batch-size test sample. Just tell us 
the size of your production block and whether you 
want regular strength, light sage, no sage, or southern 
style; also with or without Cracked Red Pepper. 


Our sage is the finest Yugoslavian quality; 
perfect silvery leaves from the world’s best 
crops, grown along the Dalmatian coast. 
Of course we pay more for these cleaner, 
fresher colored leaves. But they alone, of 
all the world’s sage, translate into the per- 
fect sage flavor for our blends. 


6813 South Ashland Avenue ¢ Chicago 36, Illinois 
Mant: 6819-27 South Ashland Avenue 





In Canada: H, J. Mayer & Sons Co. (Canada) Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





Modernize with CUTMIN 
by KRAMER-GREB 


For your modernization dollar, CUTMIX is ahead of any silent cutter on 
the market today. 


CUTMIX is sold ready to run. Motor controls are included in the basic 
selling price. Other silent cutters charge extra for the control package. 


CUTMIX, and only CUTMIX has a patented cover & knife design that 
pemits the CUTMIX to produce a superior pork sausage and a finer 
emulsion. 


Whether your business is sausage manufacturing or portion control frozen 
meat specialties, CUTMIX can do the job better. 


Make your modernization dollars count! Buy CUTMIX. Take the first step 
toward ownership by attending a product demonstration. One can be 
arranged by calling 212 WAlker 5-0980. 


K. C. SEELBACH CO. Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Exclusive Distributor for Kramer-Grebe in United States and Canada 
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Will you invest a few minutes of time 


15 West Huron Street 
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and a four-cent stamp 
In a test that may show you how to make or save 


Company by company, profits in the meat industry range all over the lot. Plants 
with equal efficiency can vary widely in the money they make. The manage- 
ment men of one plant work in a frantic frenzy and still make little money for 
their company (and themselves) while those in an almost identical operation 
can produce a better return without giving the impression of haste or pressure 
at any time. 

The difference in profits is not nearly so much the difference in plant and 
equipment as it is the difference in what’s in the heads of the men who run the ° 
plants. Men who are uninformed or unsure can’t do the best job. Mert who have 
the facts can make intelligent decisions that save money and make money. 

This is especially true with the men responsible for selling the production 
of meat plants, and the men who buy the products needed to operate processing 
and manufacturing plants, and who buy the meat products needed to supply 
institutional houses and meat merchandisers for their operations. The difference 
in profits is in the sureness and accuracy of the buying and selling decisions 
that are made. They save money by buying intelligently. They make money by 
pricing and selling with sure knowledge of market conditions and by getting 
the greatest realizations possible in relation to the going market. It is in these 
areas that we can help you. 

We publish the Daily Market & News Service, familiarly known throughout 
the meat industry as “The Yellow Sheet”. For almost forty years it has been 
accurately reporting market conditions in the meat industry and providing daily 
market quotations on the Chicago closing markets for every basic product of 
meat packing and by-products plants, It helps sellers get the full value for their 
products in relation to going markets. It helps buyers keep in line with the 
market and save money. It gives the information you need to make intelligent 
decisions quickly and surely, because you have the facts on the prices being 
obtained in the market by those with whom you complete as a producer, or the 
facts on the prices being paid those with whom you compete as a buyer. 

Thousands of people in the meat industry—buyers and sellers alike—now use 
this service. They tell us they make or save money by using the service as a 
guide to intelligent trading decisions. They say the $85.00 per year it costs to 
have this accurate daily guide is nothing compared to the extra return they get. 
They say it makes their job easier. Many say they wouldn’t know how to get 
along without it. 

If you buy or sell meats in quantity, or if you trade in any packinghouse 
product, the Yellow Sheet could do the same for you that it is now doing for 
your competitors. And we are willing to let you test the service for two weeks, 
without charge or obligation, to see for yourself whether this is so. All you need 
do is to drop us a note and say “let me have a free 10 day test of your Daily 
Market and News Service”. If this practical working test of the service helps 
you save money, as we think it will, you'll want to subscribe. It it doesn’t, you 
will owe us nothing. Either way, we will appreciate having heard from you and 
you will be better informed. . 

A few minutes of time and the four cent stamp is all it takes. We’ll do the 
rest, and you'll be the judge. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET & NEWS SERVICE 


"The Yellow Sheet” 


thousands of dollars every year and make your job easier? 








Chicago 10, Illinois 


s 
CREATIVE RESEARCH * QUALITY PRODUCTS + PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
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The perfect solution to cleaning 
problems starts here 


Wyandotte’s vast manufacturing and research facilities make possible the development of the mu 

reliable cleaning products available. To fill the special needs of your meat packing plant, Wyandot 
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There’s a Wyandotte representative ready to share this accumulated knowledge with you. M 
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HAM MOLD .29¢_ FORMER 


Processors in Australia, New Zealand and Philippine Islands are using Mepaco Molding 
Equipment to produce Corned Beef Loaf, Cooked Pork Shoulder, Chunk Pork and Veal 
Loaf, as well as Boiled Ham, for slicing and packaging. 


Mepaco Molding Equipment is used in Australia, Canada, Denmark and Poland for 
filling cans prior to sealing. 


Processors in the United States are using Mepaco Molding Equipment to produce 


square Turkey Loaf, perfect for slicing and packaging. In Canada and England Mepaco 
Round Molds are used for specialty items. 


| MEAT PACKERS EQUIPMENT CO. 


1226 - 49th AVENUE * OAKLAND 1, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone KEllog 2-1655 Cable: MEPACO 
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PROTECTS 


NATURAL 


COLOR 


4G WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 
{ Division of Baxter Laboratories. Inc. 


\SS=7 Ss Staten Island 3, N.Y. 





Color and flavor of the sort our grandfathers dreamed about—these are yours to- 
day in hams, bacons, briskets, and cured comminuted meat products when you 
use Curona. Remember: for guarding color there is no better erythorbate curing 
aid and antioxidant than Curona. / Write today for a free sample and bulletin. 
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In Retrospect 


THE JOB of collecting, editing and 
abridging the thousands of words and hun- 
dreds of pictures used in the convention 
report issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
is done too hastily to permit judicial ap- 
praisal of all the talks and speakers. The 
editor usually ends up with a series of im- 
pressions—and these sometimes are colored 
adversely by the difficulties encountered 
in interpreting a particular speaker’s pres- 
entation. 

(We are convinced that some speakers 
should be made to eat their words in the 
form of hot buttered linotype slugs.) 

One of the outstanding talks made at this 
year’s AMI meeting certainly was that of 
Rowe Hinsey, vice president of John Mor- 
rell & Co. In treating a rather deadly sub- 
ject—““Accounting Techniques for Decision 
Making”—in a somewhat lively manner, he 
gave it maximum appeal for lay manage- 
ment as well as accountants. It is recom- 
mended reading on page 128. 

The Doty-Niven presentation on the 
work being done at the American Meat 
Institute Foundation on color, flavor and 
collagen was stimulating in its implication 
of what the meat industry might be able 
to do with the results of such research. 
(We're pretty sure that some other food 
and non-food industries have great inter- 
est in a couple of these areas—if meat peo- 
ple don’t get there first.) 

Dr. L. P. Anderson gave a solid report 
on the important subject of beef cattle im- 
provement which should be encouraging to 
elements of the meat industry dedicated 
to obtaining more salable beef for 180,000,- 
000 consumers. 

Only a shadow of one of the most inter- 
esting and provocative convention features 
—Tee-Pak’s play, “A Frank Look at Your 
Wurst Problems”—appears in this week’s 
magazine. In this case “the play’s the thing” 
the NP can’t bring you. 

The 56th meeting of the American Meat 
oe was stimulating and worthwhile. 
ee ip that the proceedings sometimes 
ie Agnew questions than answers gives 

» the reader, the opportunity to work 


out your own solutions to some of the 
problems. 

















News and Views 





Another Bill that would broaden the market for state-inspect- 


ed meat was introduced in the House before the 87th Con- 
gress ended its first session on September 27. The measure 
(HR-9393), by Rep. Victor Wickersham (D-Okla.), would 
permit U. S. agencies “to purchase meat and meat products 
which satisfy state inspection procedures and standards if 
such procedures and standards are substantially equivalent 
to the corresponding federal procedures and _ standards.” 
Legislation was introduced early this year to permit U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recognition of state inspection 
programs meeting federal standards, so product from ap- 
proved plants could be shipped interstate. These bills will 
carry over to the second session of Congress, scheduled to 
begin January 10, along with such other unfinished business 
as: HR-3798 by Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Cal.) and HR- 
3415 by Victor L. Anfuso (D-N.Y.), both aimed at curbing 
vertical integration in the meat industry; HR-8840 by Rep. 
William H. Avery (R-Kan.), which would permit all pack- 
ers to engage in retail sales of meat, consent decree not- 
withstanding; at least three packer bonding bills—HR-4831 
by Rep. Carleton J. King (R-N. Y.), HR-5749 by Rep. Sam- 
uel S. Stratton (D-N.Y.) and S-2044 by Senator Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.); and HR-7871 by Rep. Neal Smith 
(D-Ia.), which would broaden the meat inspection jurisdic- 
tion of the USDA to cover virtually all packing and process- 
ing plants. 

Except for appropriations measures and the hog cholera 
eradication bill, no legislation directly affecting the meat 


. packing industry was passed this year. Congress finally sa- 


luted “Uncle Sam” Wilson of Troy, N. Y., as the progenitor 
of America’s national symbol but made its resolution vague 
enough to cover not only the 19th century’ meat packer but 
about any man of that name who ever passed through Troy. 


A Six-Man_ committee of New York meat processors is pulling 


together industry suggestions into a proposed code for 
processors under the new State Agriculture Department meat 
inspection program that will go into effect January 1. After 
studying the industry draft, the agency will publish its offi- 
cial proposals in mid-October and a public hearing is ex- 
pected to be held in the latter part of the month. Members 
of the industry drafting committee are: Jerome B. Harrison, 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc., Utica, president of the New 
York State Meat Packers Association; William Greenhouse, 
Ralph Packing Co., Syracuse, NYSMPA first vice president; 
Russell D. Schrader, Schrader’s Meat Products, Rochester, 
NYSMPA treasurer; Joseph M. Dziminski, Pasco Meat 
Products, Buffalo; Joseph Malecki of Joseph Malecki, Inc., 
Buffalo, and Wells E. Hunt, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Syracuse. The new mandatory state inspection program will 
be headed by Dr. William E. Jennings, retiring army veteri- 
narian, the NP has learned (see page 158). 


A Guaranteed annual wage offer made by Wilson & Co., Inc., 


Chicago, to the United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, looks attractive to top officials of the UPWA 
and will be incorporated into the parties’ new three-year 
contract if acceptable to the local unions, a UPWA spokes- 
man told the NP this week. The plan would guarantee 40 
hours’ pay a week, 52 weeks a year, for a predetermined 
work force. In general, workers covered by GAW would not 
be paid overtime until after they had worked 2,080 hours 
within the year. However, the company would pay overtime 
for time worked in excess of nine hours a day or 45 hours 
a week, and for Saturday and certain other work. The plan 
also involves the company’s right to shift workers from one 


[Continued on page 176] 


i ATTERNS for progress in the meat industry 
emerged from the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute, held in Chicago from Septem- 
ber 15 through 19, but the sessions also exposed prob- 
lem patterns in economics and government which will 
continue to frustrate packers until they can learn to do 
something about them. 

Around 7,000 packers, sausage manufacturers, gov- 
ernment officials, suppliers and other industry members 
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gathered at the Palmer House to make the 1961 meeting 
one of the largest ever held by the association. For five 
days hordes of conventioneers surged through the lobby, 
halls and exhibits and dallied in the hospitality room 
on the upper floors. A play, a parade of foods and # 
dramatic presentation on the American Meat Institult 
Foundation were some of the more unusual feature 
of this year’s show. : 
Oscar G. Mayer, jr., of Madison, Wis., president @ 
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‘es§Emerge from Meeting 


Oscar Mayer & Co., was elected as the new chairman 
of the AMI board of directors at the close of the annual 
meeting. He succeeds George W. Stark, president of 
Stark, Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, who served as 
chairman for four years. Mayer is one of seven new 
members elected to the board of directors. The others 
are: Russell R. Cadwell, partner, Cadwell, Martin Meat 
Co, Hanford, Cal; L. B. Harvard, vice president, 
Sunnyland Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga.; Frank 
Thompson, president, Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, 
Ga; Paul Thompson, president, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha; Henry C. Eckrich, president, Peter Eck- 
rich & Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., and John McKenzie, 
president, John McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Officers re-elected are: president, Homer R. Davi- 
son; vice presidents, Aled P. Davies and George M. 
Lewis; treasurer, H. Harold Meyer, president, The H. 
H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, and secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Roy Stone. Fourteen members of the 
board of directors whose terms expired this year were 
re-elected to three-year terms. They are: W. A. Bar- 
nette, sr., president, Greenwood Packing Plant, Green- 
wood, S.C.; Robert H. Borchers, executive vice presi- 
dent, Armour and Company, Chicago; John R. Bradley, 
president, Agar Packing Co., Chicago; Theodore H. 
Broecker, chairman of board, The Klarer Co., Louis- 
ville; James D. Cooney, chairman of board, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., Chicago; Oscar Emge, president, Emge Packing 
Co., Inc., Fort Branch, Ind.; Albert Goetze, president, 
Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore; J. B. Hawkins, general 
manager, Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa, Fla.; George L. Heil, 
jr., president, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis; John F. Krey, 
II, president, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis; W. W. Mc- 
Callum, president, John Morell & Co., Chicago; W. L. 
Medford, chairman of board, Medford’s, Inc., Chester, 
Pa; Howard H. Rath, chairman of board, The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., and Frederick M. Tobin, 
chairman of board, Tobin Packing Co., Inc., headquar- 
tered in Rochester, N.Y. 

The stage was set for the transmission of new ideas 
to conventioneers, and their adoption, when the program 
was opened with a flannelboard presentation by Dr. 
George M. Beal and Dr. Joe M. Bohlen, professors of 
sociology at Iowa State University (see page 48). In 
revealing how new ideas are adopted with varying speed 
by different groups of farmers, and the media through 
which they get them, the speakers should have stimu- 
lated thought among packer merchandising, advertising, 
Personnel and public relations men. 

The panel of economists who also appeared at this 
ee Erikson of Oscar Mayer & Co., Roland 
9 ag gi & Company, Elliot Clifton of John 
rain Po and Leonard Haverkamp of Wilson & 
whi as score if pinpointed some of the economic ills 
ideatey ¢ ute to the mediocrity of returns in the 

see page 52). They admitted somewhat rue- 
owever, that some of the industry’s problems, 
— : in hgnany es are likely to plague packers 
re and perhaps forever. It was suggested that 
| centration of management skill, as well as capital, 
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TOPS at the AMI: Oscar G. Mayer, jr., new chairman of 
the board of directors of the American Meat Institute; 
Homer R. Davison, president, and George W. Stark, 
whose four-year tenure as chairman ended this year. 


in those areas offering the greatest profit potential 
might help a little. 

Fundamental research on the nature of meat and 
animal by-products is one of the most hopeful paths 
for progress, according to Dr. Delbert M. Doty and 
Dr. Charles F. Niven, jr., directors of the American 
Meat Institute Foundation, who described (page 58) 
exciting work that is being done on meat color and 
flavor and the mysterious protein, collagen. The latter 
material, which is abundant in animal hide, bone, sinew, 
etc., might be an attractive and profitable new product 
for the industry. 

Producers of packers’ raw material—cattle and hogs— 
have caught the message of the consumers’ wants and 
are busily engaged in improving livestock, according 
to Dr. J. C. Hillier of Oklahoma State University and 
Dr. L. P. Anderson of Armour and Company. Substan- 
tial progress has been made, and can be speeded up, 
in turning out high-protein, lower-fat hogs (see page 
64). Cattlemen, also, are working to supply consumers 
with beef from younger animals which are not loaded 
with costly fat (see page 67). 

Cattle marketings should continue to be relatively 
large in the near future and there is good reason to 
believe that beef production will keep pace with popu- 
lation growth for some years. J. Russell Ives, director 
of the department of marketing of the American Meat 
Institute pointed out, however, that the situation with 
respect to hog supplies is less certain and that while 
nearby marketings will not be radically different from 
last year, pork has considerable ground to recover 
from poultry and in consumer esteem (page 70). 

Dr. J. Carroll Bottum, assistant head of the depart- 
ment of economics, Purdue University, told the group 
that eight major changes are occurring or will occur 
in livestock production in this country during the next 
decade (106). 

An SRO audience was present for the play, “A Frank 
Look at Your Wurst Problems,” staged at the Saturday 
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morning session by Tee-Pak, Inc. In the play a whiskery 
supernatural visitor, Mr. Frank, gave a sausage manu- 
facturer and his staff some pointed advice on making 
sausage economically and merchandising it effectively 
in competition with other foods (see page 77). 

Sausage stayed in the spotlight at this same session 
when Monte R. Flett, director of the department of 
merchandising, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
demonstrated on the stage how sausage and processed 
meats are suitable for barbecue cookery, both outdoors 
and indoors. 

The consumer—everybody likes him (or wants to 
sell to him)—is multiplying like mad and meat pack- 
ers (and lots of others) are puzzled about how to get 
along with him best. He has no organized lobby, but 
many volunteer spokesmen, and he is growing as a 
political force while older blocs, such as the farmers, 
are becoming less powerful. 

The meat and food industries’ preoccupation—from 
farmer to retailer—with pleasing this “character” was 
brought out when several of the speakers attempted to 
explain our “consumeristic” economy and its influence 
in agriculture, business and politics. Representatives of 
Family Circle magazine presented results of a special 
study to determine meat buying habits and preferences 
of housewives in 70 cities in 27 states—in other words, 
“what the consumer thinks” (see page 83). They re- 
ported that consumers depend on a store’s reputation, 
watch retailers’ ads, rely on grading and concentrate 
their meat purchases. 

A panel of packers, retailers and food editors gave 
their own version of “what the consumer wants” (see 
page 86) based on their interpretation of the “thinks” 
survey. Not uncharacteristically, several of the panel- 
ists decided that the consumer doesn’t want what he 
thinks he wants—government grading and more per- 
sonal service in the retail meat department—but ac- 
tually wants what they think he should have. 

Supermarkets, implied Don Parsons, executive direc- 
tor of the Super Market Institute, are not in business 
to sell viewpoints to consumers, but rather to sell them 
the kind of meat they want, in as great a volume as 
possible, and at a profit (see page 101). 

Political winds are blowing consumerward and pack- 
ers had better learn how to adapt themselves to this 
kind of weather, the AMI members were warned by 
Aled P. Davies, vice president of the Institute (see page 
98). He pointed out that even the Department of Agri- 
culture, long the single-minded exponent of the farm- 
ers’ viewpoint, is trimming sail to the prevailing wind. 

Producer recognition that the consumer is “riding 
high in the saddle” was implicit also in the aforemen- 
tioned talks on hog and cattle improvement by Hillier 
(page 64) and Anderson (page 67). 

Acknowledging the consumer power trend, Dr. Her- 
rell DeGraff, Babcock professor of food economics, 
Cornell University, questioned whether its expression 
in a form such as the creation of a U. S. Department 
of Consumers would be healthful for competition and 
for consumer interests. He deplored the harassment of 
business by control-minded government agencies and 
pointed out that the federal government is in dire need 
of the tax dollars which it must obtain in great part 
from a prosperous business community (see page 108). 

Competitive pressure which has sometimes prevailed 
in some areas because of meat pricing policies may be 
less common in the future if the industry heeds some 
of the recent rulings by the courts and regulatory agen- 
cies, the AMI members were told in a talk at the ac- 
counting session by attorney Miles G. Seeley of Mayer, 
Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown and Platt, Chicago 
law organization (see page 135). 
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TOP HONOR of the Institute—the Animal Agriculture 
Award—was presented to Robert J. Kleberg, jr. (second 
from left), president and general manager of the famous 
King Ranch of Texas, at the annual dinner on Monday, 
September 18. R. Dewey Stearns (left), president of 
Peet Packing Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Porter M. Jarvis 
(right), president of Swift & Company, Chicago, were 
given AMI awards for outstanding achievements in con- 
munity relations by George W. Stark, chairm~n of the 
AMI board of directors. Stark, president of Stark, Wet- 
zel & Co., Indianapolis, was subsequently surprised by 
a community relations award presented to him by Homer 
R. Davison, president of the American Meat Institute, 


Wit, poetry and exceptionally good and practical ex- 
emplary material were employed at the accounting ses- 
sion by Rowe Hinsey, vice president of John Morrell 
& Co., to show how the green-eye-shade accountants 
can lead meat industry management down the figure 
path to greener profit pastures (see page 128). 

Management of The Klarer Company, or any othe 
meat packing enterprise, should expect its accounting 
department to furnish accurate and timely information 
in several specific areas to aid the managers in formv- 
lating policy and making decisions, according to T. H 
Broecker, board chairman of the Louisville meat pack 
ing company (see page 133). 

With both economists and accountants in agreemel 
that pennies probably will need watching in the meal 
packing industry for some time to come, the work 
the American Meat Institute in developing a new truck 
car rack and exchange plan takes on added importance 
At a technical session on September 16, A. R. Ring 
AMI director of retailer relations, described how t 
project has been received by other members of th 
meat team and R. N. Roegner of Armour and Com- 
pany discussed the evolution of the idea and the bene 
fits it will bring to packer-shippers, carriers and re 
ceivers (see page 79). J. E. Spohn of Oscar Mayer & 
Co. made a critical appraisal of the program and 4p 
proved it (page 82). 

In tendering the AMI Animal Agriculture Award tt 
Robert J. Kleberg, jr., at the annual dinner (see photé 
at top this page), AMI board chairman George W 
Stark cited “the tremendous achievements that ha 
taken place at King Ranch in the last 25 years al 
said they were brought about because “Mr. Klebel 
has shown repeatedly and consistently that he is 
man of vision as well as a man of action.” 

The one main goal of all the extensive research wo 
that has been done at King Ranch, Stark said, “is! 
increase the productivity of farm land and there) 
increase the production of livestock.” It was pom 
out that Kleberg played the major role in developit 
the Santa Gertrudis breed of cattle, which was 
ognized officially in 1940 by the USDA as the first “: 
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breed of beef cattle ever developed in the Americas. 


Some of Kleberg’s other achievements which were 
cited were the development of mineral grasses; correc- 
tion of deficiencies in the soil; and the eradication of 

i iseases. 
ee cecipients of AMI community relations awards 
—Porter M. Jarvis, R. Dewey Stearns and George W. 
Stark—have had outstanding records in this area, ac- 
cording to the Institute. fe 

Jarvis has been a director of the Chicago Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, and last year he was honorary 
president of the Chicago Junior Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. He is a trustee of the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry; the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and Nutrition Foundation, Inc. He 
has served on the boards of charitable organization, in- 
cluding the Chicago Community Fund. In the field of 
education, Jarvis is presently a director of the Founda- 
tion of Iowa State University and a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Citizens of Saginaw, Mich., expressed their apprecia- 


-tion for the active support Stearns has given civic, 


church and charitable programs by electing him to the 
city council two years ago. The council in turn named 
him mayor of Saginaw. 

Stearns was appointed three years ago by the gover- 
nor of Michigan to the Committee on Michigan’s Eco- 
nomic Future. He is a director of the East Michigan 
Tourist Association; a member of the Food Advisory 
Committee at Michigan State University; a member of 
the Citizens’ Committee of the Michigan Association of 
the Professions; a past grand commander of the Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar of Michigan, and vice 
president and trustee of the Michigan Municipal League. 

Besides his responsibilities at Stark, Wetzel & Co., 
which he helped form in 1936, five years after his 
graduation from the University of Illinois, Stark also 
is treasurer of the Grand Duchess Steak Corporation 
of Indiana; a director of a number of business firms 
and a director of the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Foundation, the Indiana State Police 
and the Indianapolis Indians baseball club. 

His contributions to the city of Indianapolis have 
included active support of civic, church, charitable and 
service organizations. 

In speaking at the annual dinner, Edwin M. Wright, 
world situation analyst for the U.S. Department of 
State, pointed out that the United States represents 
about 6 per cent of the world population and 7 per cent 
of the earth’s surface, but it reflects a standard of living 
out of all proportion to other peoples. 

The average U.S. citizen, through the use of indus- 
trial power, uses about 10 times the horsepower of the 
average non-US. citizen. This disparity is less in rela- 
tionship to Western Europe but greater in relation to 
parts of South America or Africa, for instance. 

In international interrelationships, this poses a di- 
lemma. The United States has developed its wealth un- 
der certain concepts of property, law and science. When 
it gives aid to countries with lower incomes, the U.S. 
feels its aid can best be applied under the same condi- 
tions. But other parts of the world have different tradi- 
tions, laws and concepts of development. If the U.S. in- 
sists on its ideas of efficient use, it engenders the criti- 
cisms of imperialism. If it attaches no conditions, the aid 
is often wasted or misused. 

The United States has benefited because of its large 
and unrestricted internal market and has encouraged 
Ge development of larger economic areas of free ex- 

ge abroad, such as in the Marshall plan. However, 
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GENERAL RECEPTION preceded the annual AMI dinner. 


many new states are very jealous of their newly won 
independence and so limit trade that it hobbles the pos- 


sibility of general exchanges. 


Wright noted that another basic problem arises from 
the rapid growth of population. Areas where resources 
are limited, skills are undeveloped and capital potentia- 
lities are low have great difficulty increasing the local 
productivity above 1 per cent or 2 per cent a year. But 
population in many of these same countries is increasing 
nearer 3 per cent a year. These conditions create ex- 
plosive revolutionary forces which cannot be cured by 
U.S. aid. It must be controlled from within, by an ac- 
ceptance of population limitation. These points illus- 
trate the nature of some of the general issues facing the 
United States abroad. 

In South Asia and Southeast Asia, the U.S.A. is deal- 
ing with peoples whose philosophies are almost dia- 
metrically opposite to our own. We believe in controling 
natural forces and enjoying the result of their develop- 
ment. Both Hinduism and Buddhism regard “desire” as 
the source of all pain and suffering and seek means of 
release from desire. We stimulate desire, the State De- 
partment official pointed out. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union and its ally, Red China, 
have launched armed attacks upon the territory of these 
states in an effort to paralyze their independent devel- 
opment. Their cultures being highly introspective, they 
are not prepared for the brutal and cynical onslaught 
against their continued existence. 

In the modern world, science, technology, new com- 
munications and the development of power have shat- 
tered the old boundaries and created an integrated 
planet. But our world has not yet developed the institu- 
tions, traditions and laws to interrelate these forces 
peacefully. To find a world organization competent to 
harness these dynamic forces is the immediate task of 
greatest importance. : 

More exhibitors used more space than ever before to 
show their wares to packers and sausage manufacturers 
attending the annual meeting. Traffic was heavy 
through the three exposition rooms housing more than 
100 booths. Hospitality rooms near the convention hall 
and on the seventh and eighth floors were popular 
meeting places for conventioneers. 

Many of the 50-year industry veterans who have won 
Institute gold service awards were present at a special 
breakfast held on Monday, September 18 (see page 51). 
In announcing the recipients the Institute pointed out 
that the list of person eligible for 50-year awards is 
growing smaller each year because of the later entry of 
young people into the working force and because of 
compulsory retirement at 65 or earlier. In the not-too- 
distant future the AMI may find it necessary to adopt 
a 40- or 45-year award. 
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AMI—SESSION I-—9-15-61 





How Farm (and all) People 
Find, Absorb and Finally 
Employ New Ideas 


AGILE AND VOCAL, Dr. George M. Beal and Dr. Joe M. 
Bohlen, lowa State University, present a flannelboard 
dramatization of how effective communication can be 
used to transmit new ideas and effect their adoption. 


a IS a summary of the flannelboard presenta- 
tion on how farm people accept new ideas. The report 
is based on the findings of 35 research studies conduct- 
ed during the past 20 years in various parts of the 
United States, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, New York, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The findings of these studies 
are presented in a framework which will be useful to 
people who are faced with the problem of diffusing 
new ideas and practices. Because the report is a com- 
pilation, it must, of necessity, deal with generalizations. 

In all these studies, the data were gathered by field 
interviews with farmers and farmers’ wives, and the 
information represents their points of view. No attempt 
has been made to determine the ultimate sources of the 
information used by farm people. Practices studied 
were farm and home practices, such as use of fertilizer, 
2,4-D, antibiotics, contouring, new fabrics and deep 
freezers as well as several others. 

STAGES OF DIFFUSION PROCESS: Data are pre- 
sented in the framework of two overall generalizations. 
The first of these generalizations is that the process by 
which people accept new ideas is not a unit act, but 
rather a series of complex unit acts—a mental process. 
The research seems to indicate that this mental process 
consists of at least five stages. Evidence supports the 
belief that individuals can distinguish one stage from 
another and can designate points in time when they 
went through each stage. 

Awareness Stage: At this stage, an individual be- 
comes aware of some new idea, such as hybrid seed 
corn. He knows about the existence of the idea, but 
he lacks details concerning it. For instance, he may 
know only the name and may not know what the idea 
or product is, what it will do or how it will work. 

Interest Stage: At the interest stage, an individual 
wants more information about the idea or product. He 
wants to know what it is, how it works and what its 
potentialities are. He may say to himself that this might 
help him increase his income, or help him control in- 
sects or diseases, or improve farming or home life in 
some other way. 

Evaluation Stage: The third stage in this mental proc- 
ess is the evaluation stage. The individual makes a 
mental trial of the idea. He applies the information ob- 
tained in the previous stages to his own situation. He 
asks himself, “Can I do it; and if I do it, will it be bet- 
ter than what I am doing now? Will it increase my in- 
come, or will it help maximize any other values which 
I hold important?” 

Trial Stage: If he decides that the idea has possibi- 
lities for him, he will try it. The trial stage is character- 
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ized by small-scale experimental use, and by the need 
for specific information which deals with: “How do ] 
do it; how much do I use; when do I do it; how can] 
make it work best for me?” For example, when farmers 
were trying out hybrid seed corn, the average plant- 
ing for the overwhelming majority of farms was six 
acres. Apparently, individuals need to test a new ides 
even though they have thought about it for a long time 
and have gathered information concerning it. 

Adoption Stage: The final stage in this mental process 
is the adoption stage. This stage is characterized by 
large-scale, continued use of the idea, and most of all, 
by satisfaction with the idea. This does not mean that 
a person who has accepted an idea must use it con- 
stantly. It simply means that he has accepted the idea 
as good and that he intends to include it in his on-going 
program. 

These, then, are the stages in the mental process of 
accepting new ideas and practices. Individuals may go 
through these stages at different rates, and any given 
individual may go through these stages at different 
rates depending upon the practice itself. The com- 
plexity of the practice seems to be a major factor in 
determining the rate and manner with which people 9 
through these mental stages. The following is a cate- 
gorization of ideas based upon their complexity. 

DIFFERENCES IN COMPLEXITY OF PRACTICES: 
The simplest of these categories is a change in materials 
and equipment, such as increasing the use of fertilizer 
from 100 Ibs. per acre to 200 lbs. The second in com- 
plexity is an improved practice which involves a change 
in technique. An example would be switching from 
broadcasting fertilizer to side-dressing. 

The third category of complexity is an innovaton. 
An innovation is a change which involves not only a 
change in materials but also a complex of changes with 
regard to their use. An example is the use of hybrid 
seed corn. On first thought, the use of hybrid seed com 
might appear to involve only a simple change in ma- 
terials or equipment; in this instance, materials. But 
the adoption of hybrid seed corn involves a much more 
complex change. It involves a different framework for 
obtaining the seed. In many rural communities farmers 
had attained status and satisfaction from being good 
judges of seed corn. When they adopted hybrid seed, 
they had to give up this status and the prestige at 
tached to it. Once hybrid seed corn was accepted, other 
seeds which fitted this pattern were adopted much 
more rapidly. Approximately five years P 
the time the average individual first heard about hy- 
brid seed until he tried it, and 13 years before 
the majority of farmers adopted it. Now, when a new 
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id variety is developed, farmers go to get seed 
before the experiment station even has time to propa- 
Te, fourth category of complexity of practices is a 
change in enterprise. This involves many innovations. 
An example is a change from a dairy herd to a beef cat- 
tle herd. Another factor associated with complexity of 
practices and ideas is the cost. Those practices which 
cost little seem to be adopted more rapidly than those 
which are more expensive. From another point of view, 
those practices which yield the greatest marginal re- 
turns per dollar invested, and in the shortest time, 


~ seem to be adopted most rapidly. For example, when 


a farmer was questioned regarding the trial stage in 
the use of 2,4-D for field weed control, he answered 
that he had bought a 69¢ can and tried it on his wife’s 
flower garden. 

This example points out something else. This indi- 
vidual combined the evaluation and trial stage in his 
own mind. If this same individual were changing over 
from a stanchion-type dairy barn to a milking parlor 









and other government agencies. Next in importance 
were neighbors and friends, and least important were 
salesmen and dealers. 

At-the interest stage, the greatest number of individ- 
uals said they obtained their information from mass 
media, and government agencies were a close second. 
Neighbors and friends ranked third, and salesmen and 
dealers fourth. At the evaluation stage, neighbors and 
friends were mentioned most frequently. When farmers 
were attempting to make their decision, they relied 
more on neighbors and friends than any other source. 
Government agencies ranked second, mass media third 
and salesmen and dealers fourth. 

At the trial stage, the data are not as definitive as at 
the other stages. However, the rank order as indicated 
by the studies is neighbors and friends first, govern- 
ment agencies second, mass media third and salesmen 
and dealers, again last. At this stage, farmers seem to 
rely upon mass media for information regarding when 
to apply to practice and upon salesmen and dealers for 
technical help regarding handling of the equipment. 














ps and loafing shed type of dairy arrangement, he probably At the final or adoption stage neighbors and friends, 
can] @ would spend a great deal of time at the evaluation government agencies, mass media and salesmen were 
‘mers @ stage. Even though he might take a questioning attitude ranked in that order. In over 90 per cent of the cases 
ant. @ after installing this new equipment, he would realize studied, individual satisfaction with the idea was the 
s six @ that in reality he has no trial stage because once he most important factor in continued use. 
 jdeg installs the milking parlor, he cannot afford to change. In all stages, the complexity of the idea is related to 
+ time SOURCES OF INFORMATION: The research indi- the choice of sources. The more complex the idea, the 
cates that the five stages dealt with earlier in this paper greater is the tendency to rely on government agencies. 
rocess @ are not merely theoretical, but actually are real in the | When people are making a decision to adopt an idea, 
ad by minds of farm people. Evidence shows that people use they apparently rely on sources which they consider to 
of all different sources of information at the various stages be objective. Neighbors and friends and government 
1 that @ in this mental process. Table 1 shows the sources from _ agencies evidently rank high as valid sources of infor- 
con. @ Which the largest number of people said they obtained mation. Farmers seem to suspect mass media and sales- 
» idea @ information at the different stages in the diffusion proc- men and dealers of pushing an idea mainly for the 
-going B °SS: In compiling these data, all practices in all studies —_ purpose of selling a product. 
were combined. The classifications are based on ag- DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUALS: The sec- 
ess of | Stegate data. For any single practice, the rank of the ond major idea of this presentation deals with the fact, 
ay go Surces of information may not be the same as designat- obvious to most of you, that people do not adopt new 
given ed in Table 1. ideas at the same time. Same people adopt ideas when 
oneal At the awareness stage, more people mentioned first they are first introduced; others wait a long time, while 
oak hearing about a new idea through mass media than some never adopt an idea. Figure 1 summarizes the 
tor in @ ‘rough any other source. Operationally, mass media data related to this second major idea. The horizontal 
ple wm Were defined as those sources of information which axis of this figure indicates the time at which a new 
cate Were available to the public, such as radio, TV, news- practice was adopted. The vertical axis indicates the 
ty. papers, farm magazines and other forms of commercial percentage of people who have adopted an idea. Run- 
rICES: publications. This category does not include publica- _ ning across the figure is the adoption or diffusion curve. 
terials @ Ons issued by government agencies, which individuals This is a cumulative curve so that at any point on the 
rtilizer obtained by request. Neither does it include informa- curve its height represents the total percentage of peo- 
com: § tion published by commercial concerns in their house ple who have adopted an idea up to that time. 
change § "820s, which farm people recognize as coming from There are no absolute values on either the time or 
+ from that source. The second most important source of in- per cent adopting axis. The time span over which 
formation in terms of making people aware of new people adopt a new idea will vary from practice to 
valle ideas was government agencies. This category includes practice. For instance, after hybrid seed corn had been 
only 8 the Extension Service, which was by far the most im- _ on the market 15 years, approximately 98 per cent of the 
og with er the Soil Conservation Service, Vocational Agri- farmers had adopted it. Perhaps the vast majority of 
hybrid culture and Vocational Homemaking, ACP and PMA people would adopt another practice in five years. Also, 
od corm # 
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quite possibly a given practice might apply to only 30 
per cent of the people. In the case of hybrid seed 
corn, nearly 100 per cent adoption might be expected. 

Examination of the diffusion curve shows that it is 
an “S” curve, which is close to a normal growth curve. 
There is a slow gradual rate of adoption, then quite a 
rapid rate of adoption, followed by a leveling off of the 
adoption rate. If this were a simple distribution curve 
instead of a cumulative curve, it would approach a 
normal bell-shaped distribution. For most practices the 
adoption curve either fits the normal growth curve 
pattern or approximates it. 

The research shows significant differences in selected 
personal and social characteristics when people are 
categorized according to time of adoption. Five cate- 
gories will be discussed: innovators, early adopters, 
early majority, majority and non-adopters. Although 
there may be additional categories, the categories pre- 
sented will serve as tools in analyzing people in terms 
of their probable rate of adoption. While these data 
apply to farm practices, other research indicates that 
similar categories are found in the diffusion of other 
kinds of practices, for instance, the adoption by medical 
doctors of the so-called “wonder drugs.” 

Innovators: The first people to adopt a new idea are 
innovators. They adopt ahead of other people. A com- 
munity would probably have only two or three innova- 
tors. What are some of the characteristics of innova- 
tors? They have the larger farms; they usually have a 
relatively high net worth and, probably more important, 
a large amount of risk capital. They can afford to take 
some calculated risks. They are respected and have 
prestige. They adhere to and represent important com- 
munity standards. Quite often these innovators come 
from well-established families. (Perhaps they married 
the right girl or had the right parents.) They are active 
in the community. They have power. They may not hold 
many offices in the community, but they may act be- 
hind the scenes. For instance, they may not be mem- 
bers of the school board, but they have a lot to say 
about who serves on the board. 

Their sphere of influence and activity oftentimes 
goes beyond the community boundaries. They frequent- 
ly belong to formal organizations at the county, region- 
al, state or national level. In addition, they have many 
informal contacts outside their community. Since they 
have more formal and informal associations outside the 
community than most other community members, they 
have more potential sources of information. This is a 
partial answer to the question of where the innovators 
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obtain their information and thus ties Table 1 (a ‘ 
on page 49) and Figure 1 together. 

Innovators also get their ideas directly from the col 
leges. They go directly to the research worker op the 
specialist. Even though the innovators get much P 
their information direct from the colleges and com. 
mercial research workers, they also obtain informs. 
tion from such people as county agents and vocational 
agriculture teachers. The innovators know these 
ple, talk to them and receive their publications, The 
people usually play an important role in aiding the ip. 
novator as he adopts new ideas. The innovators al 
subscribe to many farm magazines and papers, includ. 
ing the more specialized publications. Other farmers 
may watch the innovators and know what they ap 
doing, but the innovators are not often named by other 
farmers as “neighbors and friends.” 

Early Adopters: The second category of adopters js 
the early adopters. They are younger than those wh 
have a slower adoption rate but are not necessarily 
younger than the innovators. They have a higher edy- 
cation than those who adopt more slowly. They partici. 
pate more in the formal activities of the community 
through such organizations as the churches, the PTA 
and farm organizations. They also participate more in 
agricultural cooperatives and in government agency 
programs in the community. In fact, there is some 
evidence that this group furnishes a disproportionate 
amount of the formal leadership (elected officers) in 
the community. They take more farm papers and mag- 
azines and bulletins than people who adopt later. 

Early Majority: The third category of adopters is 
called the early majority. Figure 1 shows that the 
number of adoptions increases rapidly after this group 
begins to adopt. The early majority are slightly above 
average in age, education and farming experience. They 
take a few more farm papers, magazines and bulle- 
tins. They have medium high social and economic sta- 
tus. They are less active in formal groups than those 
who adopt earlier but more active than those who 
adopt later. In many cases, they are not formal leaders 
in the associations in the community, but they are ae- 
tive in those associations. They also attend extension 
meetings and farm demonstrations. 

The people in this category are most likely to be in- 
formal leaders. They are “of high morality and sound 
judgment.” They are “just like their following, only 
more so.” They are only slightly different from their 
followers. Their position of leadership is informal; they 
are not elected to it. They have a following only ins 
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le respect their opinions. They must be sure 
© es eo work before they adopt it. If the informal 
leader fails two or three times, his following looks else- 
where for information. Because the informal leader has 
more limited resources than the early adopters and in; 
novators, he cannot afford to make poor decisions. These 
people tend to associate mainly in their own community. 
They value highly the opinions their neighbors and 
friends hold about them, for this is their main source 
of status and prestige. They are named disproportion- 
ately as “neighbors and friends” in Table 1. 

Majority: The next category is the majority. Those in 
this group have less education and are older than the 
early majority. While they participate less in formal 
groups, they probably form the major part of formal 
organizational membership. They belong to significant- 
ly fewer organizations, are less active in organizational 
work, and take fewer leadership roles than the earlier 
adopters. They take and read fewer papers, maga- 
zines and bulletins from the colleges than do the early 
majority. They do not participate in as many activities 
outside the local community as do those people who 
adopt earlier. 

Non-adopters: The final category includes the non- 
adopters. They have the least education and are the 
oldest. They participate the least in formal organiza- 
tions, cooperatives and government agency programs. 
They take the fewest farm papers and magazines and 
receive and read the fewest bulletins. 

MORE RESEARCH NEEDED: In concluding this 
brief summary of the diffusion process, it should be 
emphasized that this is only a progress report. Most of 
the research to date has been broad and general rather 
than specific and penetrating. However this broad, gen- 
eral research has provided information for a number 
of generalizations, some of which were presented in 
this paper. The great need for more specific research in 
various areas discussed in this paper is evident. It is 
encouraging to note that much research is being done 
by sociologists and by other groups interested in the 
diffusion process, not only in the area of farm prac- 
tices but also in other areas. 

Little attempt has been made in this summary of 


THREE WISE, OLD? HEADS who were awarded their 50- 
year industry service buttons at the 1961 convention. 
They are (left to right): E. S. Holmes, president of John 
R. Daly, Inc., Missoula, Mont.; Theodore E. Schluderberg, 
President of Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


and Hiram A. Elli 
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SWIFT & COMPANY vice president R. W. Reneker con- 
gratulates the firm's employes who were present to re- 
ceive their gold AMI 50-year service awards. They in- 
cluded: A. M. Heil, recently retired as general office 


_ cashier; John Hofbauer, head of the passenger division 


of the general transportation department; Andrew A. 
Mahoney, superintendent of New England Dressed 
Meat & Wool Co., Somerville, Mass.; W. D. Lordan, night 
foreman in the shipping department, Somerville, and 
E. E. Churchill, retired chief of the statistical quality con- 
trol department at the St. Joseph, Mo., packinghouse. 


the flannelgraph presentation to tie the basic concepts 
in Table 1 and Figure 1 closely together. Nor has very 
much been presented in the way of generalizations 
that might apply to specific groups, such as the one to 
which you belong. 

Two additional publications that supplement the in- 
formation in this outline may be obtained from the 
publications distribution room, Morrill Hall, Iowa State 


50-YEAR veterans of The Cudahy Packing Co. are con- 
gratulated by Dr. William Shannon, vice president 
(right). They included A. C. Brown, head of carload 
sales of beef, lamb and veal at New York; George F. 
McDonald, engineering department specialist; J. C. 
McCowan, general manager of the Wichita plant, and 
A. C. Voss, assistant manager at Memphis, Tennessee. 


University, Ames. One is “How Farm People Accept 
New Ideas,” North Central Regional Publication No. 1. 
The second is a bibliography called “Social Factors in 
the Adoption of Farm Practices,” prepared by the 
North Central Rural Sociology Committee. This bibliog- 
raphy lists most of the studies completed in the area 
of diffusion and may help you in obtaining material 
that deals with your specific area of interest. Single 
copies of these pamphlets are free. 
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A MI board chairman GEORGE W. STARK: Ac- 
cording to the annual financial survey conducted by 
the Institute’s marketing department, our industry’s 
earnings in 1960 totaled $110,000,000. While this figure 
exceeded 10 of the past 14 years, it was quite modest 
compared with other industries. What makes this sub- 
ject of extreme interest to us at this time is the fact 
that most companies now are approaching the close of 
their 1961 fiscal year, and from most accounts, it is 
apparent this has not been a good year. I don’t know 
what the industry’s earnings will add up to this year, 
but they are sure to be less than in 1960. Furthermore, 
margins in virtually all departments have been under 
severe pressure almost continuously since last fall. No 
one, it seems, has been able to figure out just what his 
company should or could do to break out of the 
squeeze, especially in the kill and cut part of the meat 
packing business. 

I don’t think anyone can give an absolute answer ‘to 
the question of what this industry’s earnings should 
amount to. We recognize that we'll have good years and 
bad years and that individual company results will vary 
widely about the industry average. At the same time, 
it’s pretty obvious that a higher earning rate is needed 
if this industry is to do the research, the promotion and 
the modernization that is necessary. To discuss this 
overall subject, we have several economists from the 
industry, along with the Institute’s president, Homer 
Davison, who will conduct the discussion. I’m going to 
start this panel to work by asking, Homer, what would 
you consider a fair figure as to what our industry earn- 
ings should be? 

HOMER DAVISON: We have here a panel of prob- 
ably the most knowledgeable students of meat packing, 
especially from the economic standpoint, that could be 
found anywhere. These men are students of our in- 
dustry in detail and also in breadth. You may not agree 
with all the things they are going to say, but that does 
not bother them in the least, for they do not agree with 
each other. The first panelist on the list is Arval L. 
Erikson, general provision and procurement manager 
and economic advisor for Oscar Mayer & Co. He has 
had wide experience as a professor of economics at 
the University of New Hampshire, was with the Office 
of Price Stabilization during the war and with the 
United Nations’ Food and Agricultural Organization. 
Next is Roland Welborn, head of the commercial re- 
search department of Swift & Company. He did his 
graduate work at Iowa State University, has served on 
its staff and has been a staff member of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. Following him 
is Elliot S. Clifton, vice president in charge of research. 
John Morrell & Co. He holds a doctorate in agricultural 
economics from Iowa State University, was on the staff 
at that school and joined Morrell in 1955 as an agri- 
cultural economist. The final panelist is Leonard Haver- 
kamp, economist and manager of the economic research 
division of Wilson & Co., Inc., who has responsibility for 
the company’s mathematical programming function. 
Leonard Haverkamp received his education, including 
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his doctorate, from Purdue University in Indiana. 

George Stark asked what I would consider a {gj 
earning figure for this industry. This is, of course, g 
question that has no provable answer. It has to be, at 
best, a guess. However, it does seem to me that $50, 
000,000 added to our performance in both good and bad 
years should be a reasonable and realistic expectation, 

As all of you know, this is a rugged complicated bysj- 
ness. It is very sensitive to its economic and political 
environment. It is in the process of constant change. ]t 
is affected by shifts in production patterns and con- 
sumer preference. In my time, I have seen the influence 
of railroad transportation centralize the business, fol- 
lowed by the truck and the hard road which stimulated 
decentralization. The decline of the independent meat 
market and the rise of the chain and supermarket have 
influenced our function tremendously. Under the im- 
pact of these influences and many others, I have seen— 
and so have you—businesses built up to maturity under 
favorable conditions and then gradually dispersed by 
change not responded to by management. 

In an effort to get some of these subjects out on the 
table in the hope they will have a value for manage- 
ment, our procedure will be to ask questions of our 
panelists. I am going to start with you, Leonard. Why 
hasn’t this been a good year for most companies? It is 
talked about a great deal. Of course, we know it is 
spotty and all of that. However, basically, this industry 
has not had the best year in its history by any means. 
Why is that? 

LEONARD HAVERKAMP: I wish I had a nice an- 
swer to this question. However, I do not. In the final 
analysis, what I think we have had was mainly a more 
expensive drive for volume, although it took different 
forms and may not have always been recognized as such 
In the case of slaughter operations, reduced hog supply 
during the first half of the year certainly appeared to 
complicate matters, and here I think that it may a 
times have been major forecasting problems mixed in 
with the drive for volume. 

In any event, the slaughter operations cannot be 
blamed for all of the reduction in industry results this 
year, as margins apparently narrowed on certain prot- 
essed products and results slipped accordingly. Agait, 
in this area, a drive for volume probably is not the 
whole story, but this is about what it boils down 
when, for example, any given company goes after 
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larger share of the market in a given city, when its pro- 
motional system is temporarily successful, when its 
competitors then let it be known that they are not going 
to be graceful about moving over and proceed to use 
some old-fashioned price competition. The end result of 
this kind of illustration is narrowed margins for every- 
body in these markets. If we were to get a sizable num- 
ber of illustrations—illustrations, really, of the anatomy 
of the competitive process—we would have a good 
part of our answer as to why earnings might be lower 
this year. 

DAVISON: In other words, we are going to build 
up an answer. 

ARVAL L. ERIKSON: One of the things I find dis- 
turbing is that we have had a good volume of livestock 
this year and, normally, our profits tend to be associ- 
ated with high volume. For example, we have had about 
as many cattle as we have had in any peacetime year, 
and we have had a very high peacetime run of hogs; 
still our slaughter results have not been as good as 
we expected with this amount of livestock. 

ELLIOT CLIFTON: Don’t you believe that actual 
profits are more closely related to change in volume than 
the level? I think if you check through, you will find 
the industry has a tendency to make money on a declin- 
ing price level or an increasing supply level and to lose 
it on the reverse situation and probably to break about 
even on a stable supply. The actual level itself is rela- 
tively independent of profits, I believe. 

DAVISON: In other words, stability is something 
that we have to learn more about as far as supply is 
concerned. Here, of course, I have reference to stability 
on both the buving and selling fronts. 

ROLAND WELBORN: We certainly have to learn 
how to make profits under stable circumstances. 

DAVISON: The next question is one that I would 
like to address to you, Clif. It is a commonly accepted 
notion in the industry that non-slaughterers do better 
than slaughterers. Do you agree that this is so, and if 
you do, why is it so? 

CLIFTON: There are a good number of economic 
reasons, I believe, for this general belief that non- 
slaughterers do better than slaughterers. If you look at 
the Statistics, this is what the Institute’s earning survey 
will show. I am a little bit on the other side, however, 
after looking at the thing. We are trying to compare 
different things with different managements under dif- 
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ferent conditions. I think that for those of us who have 
pure slaughtering operations and pure processing op- 
erations and take the long pull, you will find that this 
concept is not true. I think you will find over the long 
pull that the pure slaughtering operation will have made 
as much money as the pure processing operation. This 
is the only way you can compare it: where you have 
standardized management, where you are in the same 
corporation and subject to the same overhead, etc. 

WELBORN: Don’t you think there is more profit 
opportunity in the processing end than in the slaughter- 
ing end? 

CLIFTON: I have a firm belief there is greater re- 
turn to innovation in marketing than there is in tech- 
nology of processing and buying, yes. 

HAVERKAMP: So when you have standardized man- 
agement, maybe you are partially answering the ques- 
tion insofar as more unique talents may very well be 
required in the processing area. 

DAVISON: What gives rise to this thesis, then? Is 
it because in the slaughtering operation the cutting 
loss is an irretrievable loss? I think we should get at the 
bottom of this one. Is that true or isn’t it? 

ERIKSON: I think there is some truth to the state- 
ment that the processing people do better than the 
slaughterers as a general average because processors 
are selling branded differentiated items. Straight slaugh- 
terers sell an unbranded.: raw material item on which 
there is little or no margin. This is probably a general- 
ization. We know there are a lot of people who do sell 
only fresh items, but who still have been able to dif- 
ferentiate that item to some extent by tying it to serv- 
ices, integrity of product and dependability; as a con- 
sequence, they have acquired a following of retailers 
who are willing to give some differential for this, and 
they do not have to compete solely on a price basis. 

WELBORN: If this is really the situation, why is it 
that a company which does both slaughtering and proc- 
essing doesn’t increase the processing business and 
shrink the slaughtering business? If the profit is really 
greater on the processing end, why do we sink our 
money back in the slaughtering capacities? 

ERIKSON: In companies that do both, it is very dif- 
ficult for us to determine how well we are doing on one, 
relative to the other, because our processing becomes 
so dependent on our source of raw material, which is 
our slaughtering. And there is a tendency in our indus- 
try, I think, to equate the return from various areas 
by loading the overload in those areas where the profits 
are. And as we look at our results from an accounting 
standpoint, we tend to say that one department does 
about as well as the other. 

CLIFTON: Do you really believe that, in an area 
where we have great elements of our society trained 
to standardize our products for us and to present dif- 
ferentiations of product, the return to advertising and 
promotion and money spent in research has been great 
enough ‘to pay off the cost of advertising, promotion, 
and so on? 

ERIKSON: I do not have a ready answer for that, but 
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maybe one of the other gentlemen does. 

CLIFTON: I think this is the core of the problem w 
are discussing here. 

WELBORN: But Clif, there is no alternative but to 
try it. 

CLIFTON: Oh, I agree with you. 

DAVISON: We have spent about enough time on 
that question, because these things are all tied up to- 
gether in one way or another. Here is a question for 
you, Arval. Except for a short time during the war, I 
have heard it explained time and time again that this 
industry suffers basically from over-capacity and that 
this is a fundamental difficulty and problem. What do 
you think of that statement? 

ERIKSON: I think we have a type of industry where 
this kind of situation naturally arises. We stand ready 
to take all the livestock which producers want to mar- 
ket and are willing to take them on their schedule of 
marketing rather than at our own convenience. We 
have an industry which has a lot of seasonal fluctua- 
tions and cyclical variations, and it is just natural that 
we will have periods where we have excess capacity. 

The government recently put out some figures which 


indicate that federally inspected plants in the US. 
could handle 55,000 hogs an hour. This means that we 
have enough capacity at the present time to handle the 
biggest run of hogs in any week of the last 15 years 
and still not work any of the inspected plants over 32 
hours. It means also that this past summer there were 
nine consecutive weeks when we had enough capacity 
so that no plant would have had to work more than 20 
hours. This situation is quite similar in the case of cattle. 
To the extent that there is any increase in the price of 
feed, so that producers produce less livestock in the 
future relative to population in the country than they 
have in the past, it seems over-capacity is going to be 
accentuated. 

I don’t think there is an easy answer for getting out 
of this situation. Unfortunately, there is a persistence 
on the part of our industry to shore up old facilities 
with new capital when what we should be doing is to 
get rid of some of our capacity. It seems to me that in 
the long run we are going to get rid of some capacity 
only by the obsolescence route; that is, through age of 
the facility, or location or technological advancement. 
However, I think the reduction of capacity may be a 
bit painful for this industry. 

DAVISON: I don’t see how this over-capacity can 
solve anything. If we had capacity in perfect balance 
so that the exact amount of facility was available to take 
care of the exact amount of livestock that we had to 
process, then all we would have to do would be to work 
another hour. Does it solve anything to worry about 
the question? 
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WELBORN: It solves something in this se 
if we were in a filling station business, which is the 
kind of thing that our capacity resembles because there 
is always more capacity in a filling station than there 
is need for, except at peak-load periods, we would elim. 
inate the old and the obsolete filling station oye " 
period of time. This is what the packing business must 
do also. When the time comes that there is no profit 
opportunity in the use of the capacity itself, an 
you do it, then wipe it off. The trouble is, of course 
that we have a tendency in this business to keep - 
going forever. We do not recognize when the end has 
come for the potential profitability of a particular Ip. 
cation. 

DAVISON: Does that suggest a continuing, eyer. 
lasting problem with respect to capacity? 

CLIFTON: At least to the extent that we have the 
variable receipts and cycles that Arval mentioned, If 
you have a wide variation in supply, there is no ques- 
tion but that there are great returns in excess capacity 
during certain periods. There are also negative returns 
to excess capacity when livestock are in short supply, 
As long as the people who are running the business feel 
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that the positive return on peak loads is great enough 
to justify the losses in other periods, then we will con- 
tinue to have a great deal of that excess capacity, re- 
gardless of the obsolescence part of the picture. 
DAVISON: I am going to address the next question 
to you, Roland. If our earnings are as modest as we 
claim, why is it that so much capital is poured back into 
the industry each year? It is said that one of the greatest 
building booms that has ever occurred in the meat 
packing industry is occurring this year. Why is that? 
WELBORN: I think your question goes back to an 
old textbook principle and, like most textbook princi- 
ples, it may not always apply. The textbook principle, 
of course, is that the level of any competitive earning 
is at the point which is sufficient to attract the n 
capital into the business. I think that there are except- 
tions to that principle that account for what you are 
describing. First of all, a packing plant is kind of likea 
truck. If you had a truck with three good tires, and you 
needed a fourth one, the return on the added invest- 
ment in that fourth tire becomes very high. I suspect 
that there are many instances in a packinghouse where 
capital investment is justified on that ground, even 
though the truck itself may not be earning much at all. 
Another point that I would make is this: Profit op- 
portunities in this slaughtering end of the business a 
least, and I suspect elsewhere, are closely related to 
locational advantage. Swift & Company, as you know, 
is building a plant in Clovis, N.M., to slaughter cattle. 
I think that Swift & Company knows enough to know 
that earnings in the beef slaughtering business, in ge? 
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eral, do not average high enough to warrant any sub- 
stantial body of capital being sunk into slaughtering 
facilities. However, at that particular location, it makes 
“ reasonable amount of sense as a capital investment. 
That is going on all the time and, I think it is a perfectly 
good justification for sinking capital. 

The third point is simply that we have a highly com- 

titive industry and, therefore, we fight for position. 
Capital investment is one way of fighting. You may 
not make money at it and maybe it is foolish to fight, 
but all wars are foolish and this is a kind of war. We 
are going to keep right on fighting, I suspect, as long 
as we are in the business. 

Beyond that, there is the question as to whether or 
not we calculate our returns right. The only way I know 
to evaluate whether or not to do a given thing is to take 
a situation which now exists and figure out whether or 
not, under existing margins and under existing costs, 
it is worthwhile to put money into it. I know perfectly 
well that once you sink the money, the margins and 
costs will change, but I haven’t any way in the world 
of judging by how much. My best guess is that we over- 
estimate results because we do not anticipate changes. 

DAVISON: Do you think most of these new capital 
investments that are made do a better job on return 
than the old ones did? 

WELBORN: I think many of us, if we broke out our 
returns on new ventures, except where we were delib- 
erately taking a risk, would find that our earnings on 
those ventures, as such, are probably substantially 
higher than our average. 

DAVISON: That means, of course, that you almost 
have to get the cost down on the old facilities if you 
are going to compete with the new capital. 

WELBORN: It may not be a matter of reducing cost 
in the old investments because it may be where you 
can’t. If the old plant is out of place, there is not much 
you can do about it. 

DAVISON: Do any of you other fellows have some 
comments on this? This is a pretty important subject. 
There is a lot of capital going into facilities and a lot of 
people are thinking in terms of using their capital in 
the meat business versus non-meat products and so on. 

ERIKSON: I think there may be a tendency on the 
part of our people in investing capital not to take into 
account fully what competition will de. What I have in 
mind here is that we may feel that in investing new 
money in a new innovation we have a much bigger head 
start on the rest of the industry than we really do; that 
is, a bigger head start over our competition. Sometimes 
our competition is already ahead of us, but we do not 
know about it. What we need to do is more adequately 
appraise what the rest of the industry is doing before 
we make these big investments. 

DAVISON: In other words, one of the elements you 
have to take into consideration is what your competitor 
is doing in the event you do thus and such. 

CLIFTON: I would contend, from looking at those 
already in business, that the amount of money rein- 
vested is probably more closely related to the amount 
gy they are making than to any other single 

r. 
_ DAVISON: On that basis, we should not be reinvest- 
ing too much. 
_ WELBORN: You do not have to reinvest in the pack- 
ing business. 

CLIFTON: No, but we do. 

— oo -eanrin I am going to ask you this one. 
pe = ea hought that if a company could identify 
‘enks —" " low-profit or loss operations, this 
als ‘alte good way to improve earnings. Would you 

you can isolate your losses, this is a prac- 
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tical approach to the improvement of your earnings? 

HAVERKAMP: Yes. I also think that Roland has 
already answered part of that question. I might put it 
a bit differently. First of all, we concur that the company 
must be in position to identify its unprofitable opera- 
tions. Then, it must follow this identification with at- 
tempts to improve those operations and, should those 
attempts fail, then the alternative of liquidation must 
be studied. 

Now the crucial point, it seems to me, is that a com- 
pany must make as certain as it can that it is using an 
economically sound procedure for evaluating the se- 
called management decisions. We have skirted around 
this question to some extent already, and I would just 
add a couple of points. I think that particularly careful 
study must be given to such units, especially to make 
sure that one is not underestimating the amount of free 
cash that becomes available when the operation is 
liquidated, since this money clearly can be reinvested 
elsewhere to an advantage, whether it be in the in- 
dustry or in the bond market—getting back to al- 


. ternatives again. I would say that one definition, at least, 


in the formula, is that a company should eliminate a 
unit if its anticipated cash earnings, expressed as a per 
cent of free cash that can be derived from the liquida- 
tion of that facility, is less than the return which the 
company can obtain from alternative investments of 
this amount of capital—either used alone or in conjunc- 
tion with added capital, of course. You have to start 
with the soundest possible formula and then proceed 
to make the very best estimate you can. 

WELBORN: How can you tell whether your calcu- 
lations and anticipations are as a consequence of some- 
thing basically wrong economically or whether what 
you are dealing with is inadequacy of managerial skill 
in a particular unit you are talking about? 

HAVERKAMP: By trial and error. I think that this 
at least is one approach. Don’t you change management 
once in awhile to see whether that helps anything? 

WELBORN: However, the trouble is that you make 
too many errors. Time runs out on you. 

HAVERKAMP: True, and as Keynes said: “In the 
long run, we will all be dead.” 

CLIFTON: At the rate some earnings are going, we 
might not last that long. I would like to take another 
look at this thing, not to disagree particularly with you, 
Leonard, but to expand on your comment a bit. I would 
like to plead that each of us, before we make these rash 
abandonment decisions, look at the total ball of wax. In 
other words, it is not a single unit or a single depart- 
ment, but a total building or a total structure of man- 
agement organization that we are looking at, and its 
functions and how they are performed. 

I have a feeling that most companies which I have 
known anything about have a tendency to put their 
management talent where their problems and losses are, 
regardless of how this fits into the total structure. We 
apparently do a very good job of allocating our capital 
based on what we think the returns will be, and I sus- 
pect we do a relatively poor job of allocating manage- 
ment talent to where the returns to management are. 
If we look at the total picture, we might find we are 
putting a lot more capital in terms of management abil- 
ity in our few loss positions than we are in running the 
company. I think that this would be a mistake. 

DAVISON: We have quite an answer here. We have 
one man who says that maybe a formula is possible; one 
who says that he doubts very much that a formula can 
be established, and another who urges that the company 
resources, both capital and management, be put against 
the things that are profitable. Arval, what do you say? 

ERIKSON: I think that the answers given here are 
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pretty good. I particularly liked the last point made by 
Clif, that we probably need to spend more time in think- 
ing through where the profits are and putting our man- 
agement talent there. However, in coming back to the 
point that Roland made, it seems to me that every day 
we are making decisions. We are deciding whether we 
are going to continue this operation or whether we are 
going to try to do something about extracting our capi- 
tal, one way or another. In view of the fact that we are 
making decisions constantly, we ought to spend some 
time and study on these decisions so that we do follow 
the best route for our particular company. 

DAVISON: I have to get to another question here. 
There is no doubt but that most firms have experi- 
enced poor cut-outs from both cattle and hogs in recent 
months. Faced with this problem, what can an individual 
firm do to better its situation? In other words, how can 
the individual firm work against the problem of the in- 
dustry as a whole and get a better job done for itself? 

CLIFTON: You have three choices. You can increase 
your operating volume; or you can leave it where it is; 
or you can decrease it. Which of these choices you are 
going to take depends primarily on the information that 
you have. The first thing you have to do is find out how 
your competition is going to react. If everybody else is 
going to cut back, then I am going to expand. If I am 
going to expand and everyone else is going to try to ex- 
pand at the same time, I don’t think it will work out. 

Basically, the individual firm is going to have to go a 
long way in determining facts about its business to make 
this decision and make it sensibly. I think we are going 
to have to determine, for example, if we increase our 
kill or decrease our kill, what is going to happen to the 
cost of our livestock. How many of us really know if 
we decide to buy 10,000 extra hogs, what the average 
cost goes to? Or if we cut back, how much do we lower 
our costs? 

This is just as true at the other end. If we are going 
to sell more products, we are going to sell them cheaper. 
And if we cut back volume, we are going to sell at a 
higher price. I don’t think there is any question about 
this. There are certainly conflicts between the short and 
the long run, because we somehow or other have an 
idea that if we are not a constant shipper, and if we do 
not service an account over a period of time, we are 
going to lose it, and we may not get it back. 

DAVISON: What you have said is that the individual 
company had better appraise its decisions pretty care- 
fully to see whether it or its competitors knock them- 
selves out. 

CLIFTON: I would like to add, before we get off this 
subject, that we are going to have to do a much better 
job than we have done in bringing the necessary infor- 
mation to our decision-making people. 

DAVISON: Roland, I am going to ask you an old 
question that everyone has talked about and heard 
about for a long time. Is it possible that the so-called 
“contribution to overhead” may contribute to the profit 
problems of the industry? 

WELBORN: Certainly a lack of understanding of 
what is involved in it contributes to whether or not you 
make a profit or loss. We shouldn’t throw away a rea- 
sonably good principle because it has been misused, 
however. There are certainly circumstances under 
which you have to do business at less than full expense. 
We shouldn’t kid ourselves about that. It happens all 
the time. You have to elect either to continue to serve 
a customer or not to. You take the business or you 
don’t, and you don’t find it wise to pass the business in 
the short run even though you can’t cover full expense 
in doing it. It’s also true that you get yourself into cer- 
tain cost situations where you are non-competitive in 
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total, and you know it, and the problem is to work oy 
adjustments until you can get back on a competitive 
basis. In the meantime, you will continue to do bys} 

at something more than out-of-pocket but someth 
less than your calculated full expense. 

You also get into price wars. I hate to use that 
but it’s true. This whole industry is very much like : 
bunch of filling stations in a gas war; we keep right on, 
and the only technique of competition we know ig 4 
price-cutting technique. In fact, that is about all that js 
left us in the slaughtering end of the business. It ig 9, 
when you move away from slaughtering that there js 
much chance of using any other competitive technique, 

However, the basic principle is simply this, that in 
circumstance a decision maker simply must decide 
whether the alternative that he is faced with will give 
him back more money than he has to spend in order tp 
do the job. It is a cash flow kind of calculation. Wher. 
ever opportunities arise that do return to you greater 
income than the dollar outlays that you must make in 
order to achieve that income, you should undertake it 
as long as you have the capacity for it and as long as it 
doesn’t preclude the possibility of a wiser use of your 
resources in some alternative way. 

DAVISON: You are saying, in effect, that this so- 
called “contribution to overhead,” if properly used and 
applied on the basis of good, sound business judgment 
with economic factors and so on taken into considera- 
tion, does contribute profit. 

WELBORN: Yes, but let me state the misuse of it 
That we need more volume because it spreads our 
overhead is one of the greatest delusions that we can 
work under, because overhead is not paid by volume, it 
is paid by dollars. You have to know that the earnings 
are going to come out of the volume before it becomes 
wise to undertake it. 

CLIFTON: I think that this is the most important 
consideration which we will discuss this morning. It is 
also the most confusing, because you can certainly go 
broke just trying to pay for overhead if this is all you 
do. So, you have to teach your people who are making 
these decisions when to and when not to make this kind 
of a decision, and you almost give conflicting advice. 
You tell a man: “You are running a department here, 
and at certain levels of volume you have to have certain 
gross margins on an average to break out.” So he says, 
“T have to have an average margin of so much.” And 
then you say, “But after you have established this mar- 
gin on a certain amount of business, you can’t afford to 
pass anything that contributes more than the direct 
cost.” And he is confused again. I would contend that 
maintaining the delicate balance between sales volume 
and margin requires a lot of judgment and a lot of ex- 
perience. This, I think, is one of the toughest jobs that 
we have with our people. 

DAVISON: Do you fellows all agree that the most 
serious problem that management has is to establish 
that balance between sales volume and margin? Isn't 
that the function of management, and isn’t the degree to 
which it is achieved a capsule way of saying that this is 
what meat packers have to do better? 

WELBORN: The function of management, of course, 
is to know when to make the right decisions. This is ob- 
vious. It is not the most important decision, I suspect. I 
suspect that the most important decision is how to train 
people to know what the right answer is under particu- 
lar circumstances. 3 

DAVISON: Then you are saying that our failure, if 
any, in this direction, is that we have not learned the 
techniques, or we don’t have the people, or we do not 
know how to do it. E 

WELBORN: We certainly do not have the skill, and 
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frequently we don’t have the information. I would guess 
that is the basic difficulty. It is the difficulty of getting 
information flow out of which we can make sense. 

CLIFTON: Certainly those of us in the meat packing 
industry who have gone into different enterprises— 
chemicals, sporting goods, etc.—have done relatively 
well, so I don’t believe you can attribute these things to 
a lack of managerial ability. 

DAVISON: Arval, I am going to ask you the next 
question. Frequently, you hear the old saw that the 
packer doesn’t know how to sell—that by and large, 
this industry does not do as good a job of selling its 
products as it ought to do. What do you think about 
that criticism? 

ERIKSON: This is a difficult question for any of us, 
but I think that we have to recognize that there is ob- 
solescence in selling, the same as there is in our other 
operations. I don’t think that we have oriented our sales 
organizations to fit in with the changes and the methods 
of retail buying which have gone on in recent years. But 
then even this is an overgeneralization, because we do 
know that there are some companies which have splen- 
did sales organizations. The unfortunate thing is that if 
afew companies in the industry do a poor job of selling, 
it pulls all of us down. This isn’t the case in some of our 
other activities. Our competitors can do a pretty poor 
job in operations, and to some extent that might even 
help us. At least I don’t think it hurts us very much. 
However, if there is a poor job in selling, all of us will 
tend to be pulled down to that lower level- 

I think also we might argue that management, gener- 
ally, in our industry doesn’t spend enough time trying 
to work out methods for doing better on fresh meat, 
which makes up such a big proportion of our total busi- 
ness. Even on the processed items, we have not differ- 
entiated and branded and developed enough consumer 
loyalty for them. It seems to me that too frequently as 
an industry we use the method of price as our only 
means of competing, whereas we should be using other 
techniques. 

WELBORN: I would like to rise in defense of the 
salesman. I think it is true that we may, in some cir- 
cumstances, do poor jobs of selling. I have seen some 
evidence of that, but I also have seen some evidence 
that we have belabored the salesman as an alibi for 
poor performance in other areas. We have expected 
performance out of the salesman that we had no reason 
to expect. We have, at times, let our costs get out of line 
to the point where we tried to price to recover. We ex- 
pect the salesman to sell at the price specified. It is not 
altogether surprising that he cannot do it, particularly 
in the fresh meat field, so I want to rise in his defense. 
If we are competitive, expensewise, and if we hold the 
salesman responsible only for the selling of our product 
rather than responsible for making a profit as a sales 
operation, I suspect his performance as a salesman is 
ei bad as our performance as buyers, or as su- 

ents, commercial research men, economists, 
and so on down the line. 
Fim mage I think that is right, but the point I wanted 
$m is that 10 or 20 per cent of our industry can be 
peed an job of selling, and it does reflect on the 
ole industry and pulls it down, even though 80 per 
cent may do a good job. 

bie RN: This is true. 

Bs sa Your Point, too, of course is that this is 
peng ere competition affects the individual more 
oes in the other two areas, and Roland doesn’t 

quite agree with that. Is that right? 
se hae ORN: I don’t disagree with the general princi- 
ported nd the buying and selling performances, mis- 
mts and poor jobs by any significant amount 
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of us do adversely affect the whole industry, in contrast 
to the fact that if we simply let our costs get out of line, 
that’s our fault. - 

CLIFTON: I would like to get into the middle of this 
one because I agree with Roland in rising to the defense 
of the salesmen as salesmen. I would not rise to their 
defense as administrators. I think it’s true in either 
buying or selling that the people who have made the 
best showing generally are the people who are promoted 
into administrative jobs for which they have neither the 
training nor, in many cases, the capabilities. This is not 
unique in our industry. For example, a red hot salesman 
who gets to be an administrator forgets about looking at 
his costs; he forgets about minimum weight shipments; 
he forgets about price adherence. He lets these things 
slip through his fingers, and they affect the industry. If 
there is a criticism against the sales force, I would say 
it is in the management area and not in the sales area. 

DAVISON: The next question is for you, Clif. In thé 
past three years, our expenditures for livestock and 
other raw materials have totaled about $10,000,000,000 


‘or three-quarters of our total sales. With so much 


money involved, isn’t it possible that a better job could 
be done in this area, too? Could we tighten that up any? 

CLIFTON: I think most of us should consider the al- 
location of our effort in terms of importance. I don’t be- 
lieve we put 75 per cent of our research or our ability 
on the buying side, and I am inclined to believe that we 
really have a wide open area here. I don’t know very 
many of us who get up at 2 a.m. when the hogs are com- 
ing in to find out whether the dealer stuck a lot of 
heavyweights in with a lot of lightweights to average 
out. I know there are a lot of us with fairly fast opera- 
tions who do not have a scale that accurately weighs the 
animals, so we don’t know whether the dealer is giving 
us honest weights or not on any particular batch. A lot 
of us also have the misconception that if we want to buy 
more hogs, we can pay more for them farther away from 
home and not change the price close to home. I suspect 
that this field is wide open. 

DAVISON: I think it is, too. Right along that line, 
Arval, what do you think the stability of livestock re- 
ceipts, in the case of both cattle and hogs during the last 
18 months, has done to our profit opportunities? Do we 
know how to handle ourselves in this situation? 

ERIKSON: Clif touched on that earlier, and I thought 
he gave a good answer. We have difficulty with this 
even flow of livestock, even though it means an im- 
provement in marketing efficiency and from that stand- 
point is probably a good thing. The difficulty we have 
with it is that it has taken away from us the opportunity 
to capitalize on certain changes. I think any of us can 
look back and show from statistics that formerly we 
used to get a rather wide spread in margins between 
the low returns we had in the summer and the wider 
ones we had in November and December. The packer 
who could anticipate these changes better than his com- 
petitors, and who could make the changes rapidly, really 
could capitalize on them and he did make much more 
money during this period. One of the unfortunate things 
resulting from the more gradual flow of hogs is that 
some of the facilities which may have been created 
originally to be used in these peak periods are pressed 
into service more on a year-round basis to try to get 
some return on capital, and this gives us this chronic 
over-capacity situation. 

DAVISON: What do you think, Clif, about the sta- 
tistics with relation to this question? This industry has 
always been very much enamored of statistics on the 
livestock supply picture. How good are they and what 
difference does it make? 

[Continued on page 138] 
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Dr. Charles F. Niven, jr., scientific director of AMIF, and Dr. Delbert M. Doty, director of re 
and education, describe some of Foundation’s aims and accomplishments. 


a: HE AMERICAN Meat Institute Foundation’s re 
search and education program concerns all meat and 
allied companies because research seriously affects 
your future. 

Research creates; it opens the door to new and im- 
proved products and processes. Research adds greater 
stability and consumer appeal to your products. It is 
the base on which agriculture, business and industry 
plan, build, expand and change. Scientific and techni- 
cal progress seldom merely happens. Every step for- 
ward is the end-product of painstaking study and 
experimentation, the result of weeks or months or years 
of work. Many people are working on such develop- 
ments, and advancements will come from many sources. 
But one of the major contributors to your advance- 
ment today and in the years to come is one which you 
willed into existence. 

The American Meat Institute Foundation was created 
15 years ago because people in the meat industry had 
begun to feel the mounting pressures for advancement. 
The amount and scope of research cost more than most 
individual companies could afford and a collaborative 
effort on common problems was necessary. 

The Foundation became your collaborator in this 
“Unlocking of Nature’s Secrets.” It belongs to you. It 
is only right, then, that you should know the Founda- 
tion and feel that you share its activities and goals. 

The American Meat Institute Foundation is located 
on the campus of the University of Chicago. It is a non- 
profit research and educational institution. Its activi- 
ties are designed for the benefit of the public and the 
meat industry. 

Beyond its doors are men and women scientists who 
have purposefully trained and who possess the vision to 
plan; the urge to search; the passion to know; the im- 
agination to create; the will to work, and the resource- 
fulness and ‘skill to accomplish. Forty highly trained, 
competent and dedicated scientists make up the Found- 
ation’s staff. Each scientist is trained in his own special 
field. Many are recognized the world over for their 
scientific accomplishments. Biochemists, physical chem- 
ists, analytical chemists, bacteriologists, nutritionists, 
food technologists, home economists, histologists—all 
are working for you. Many of the research activities 
conducted within the walls of the Foundation call upon 
teams of these scientists who have special interests and 
abilities within their special field. 

SERVICE: The Foundation’s staff also renders spe- 
cific industry services. This is done in many ways. Each 
month, from all over the world, hundreds of telephone 
calls and letters come in to members of the staff, asking 
for help and information. The problems are those of 
industry, private individuals and scientific organiza- 
tions everywhere. In most instances, ready answers 
can be given. If not, we conduct library research in our 
fully equipped library. 
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If the answer is not in our files and not in the 
we search for it in the laboratory. The Foundation’s 
service laboratory is available to the industry for cop. 
ducting chemical analyses of products. Specific Projects 
are charged a service fee on a cost basis. This function 
is particularly valuable to smaller companies with 
limited laboratory facilities or in situations where yp. 
biased evaluation is required. 

We're trouble-shooters, too. Each year, hundreds of 
samples of meat foods, fats and other items from the 
meat industry are subjected to specific analyses in the 
service laboratory. If necessary, one or more members 
of the staff may visit the company to get first-hand 
information about the problems. 

The heart of any laboratory is its equipment, of 
course. We have some of the most modern technical 
apparatus available, such as the electrophoresis ap- 
paratus, which does in hours what a scientist could not 
do even in months of close analytical work. 

We have a few Rube Goldberg devices, too. One was 
constructed by our staff members to do a job which 
no commercial apparatus could do. It’s called a frae- 
tional electrical transport device. It’s not beautiful, but 
it works. 

Animals have a place in our operation, too, regardless 
of whether we’re trouble-shooting for one subscriber, 
or whether we’re doing general research to benefit the 
entire industry. We keep chickens, rats, mice, and 
rabbits because reactions are often faster in small ani- 
mals having short life spans. They’re easier to handle, 
of course. Most important, hundreds of case studies 
can be made on living things in a small area. 

Equipment, time, and dedicated men. These add up 
to research and potential. But there’s still the “educa- 
tion” phase which we mentioned a few minutes ago. 
Here are just a few of the ways in which the Founda- 
tion has helped the industry to open up new concepts 
—to find new ideas upon which the industry could 
draw and upon which it could build: 

INFORMATION: Publication of scientific reports 
and down-to-earth discussions of problems you en- 
counter every day are important projects. More than 


. 450 reports during the last 15 years have covered such 


topics as “Summary of the Nutrient Content of Meat; 
“Discoloration of Sausage: Greening Problems;” “Atte 
ficial Sweeteners for Cured Ham,” and “Sanitation @ 
Temperature Control to Cut Bacterial Spoilage. 
Yearly research conferences are held on topics 
current interest for industry, universities and lo j 
and federal government, all of whom participate direte 
ly in the conferences. You might remember: 
Composition and Factors Influencing Smoked 
Flavor,” presented by the Foundation, and 
Research in the Netherlands,” by a Utrecht resé 
Open discussions and planned exchange of vi 
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" information on common problems of the scientific or 
technical aspects of your business are all designed to 
present more and more useful information to you. 

New people bring new ideas and new interests. That’s 
why the Foundation encourages outstanding students 
of science to do research work in our laboratories. 
Practical techniques and lab skills are fostered in 
young scientists, one of whom might one day work in 
your company. 

VIBRANS AWARD: Experienced scientists need 
time for a regeneration of ideas and the opportunity to 
create new concepts. So the F. C. Vibrans Senior Scien- 
tist Award is issued each summer to an outstanding re- 
search scientist from the faculty of another university. 
For a period of three months, this senior scientist con- 
ducts research in our laboratories, broadening interest 
in meat research. Other schools share in our findings 
and ideas, and we share in theirs. 

Everywhere in the world people are making new 
findings in meat research. Through direct contact with 
foreign researchers and by accepting foreign students 
in our laboratories, we send our best ideas abroad and 
get theirs in return, avoiding costly duplication of ef- 
fort, a scientific “hitch-hike.” 

“The Science of Meat and Meat Products,” written 
by the AMIF staff, is an outstanding textbook used in 
many colleges and universities. It helps to create un- 
derstanding and good will for the entire meat industry. 

So much for where the Foundation is and how it 
operates. Now, just what does your Foundation do for 
you? 

The Foundation works for you in several ways. Be- 
sides helping to improve the basic product, we help 
to improve the product image. Consider the image 
first. As a result of your work and ours, meat and meat 
foods remain competitive with other foods. Improving 
quality and flavor improves our sales potential. 

Besides, non-meat food industries are spending mil- 
lions of dollars on research and propaganda designed to 
affect the public’s eating habits. Meat has been and is 
now being maligned as the cause of sundry illnesses 
among the consuming public. 

Animal fats are bombarded from all sides as an im- 
portant cause of coronary disease, but without much 
scientific evidence. The Foundation is searching for the 
truth about the relationship of animal fat to the onset 
of coronary disease. 

Fingers are pointed because of the presence and 
significance of salmonellae in meat foods. Animal by- 
products are receiving much attention currently from 
public health officials. Salmonellae are disease-pro- 


LEFT: Earl M. Gibbs, vice president and general manager 
of Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland, chats with George Lewis, 
vice president of the Institute. CENTER: J. Carroll Bottum, 
assistant head, department of economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity; P. O. Wilson, National Live Stock Producers Associa- 
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ducing microorganisms which cause a type of food poi- 
soning or a typhoid-like disease in humans and animals. 
Today, the Foundation has an active research program 
in this area. 

Another problem of mounting concern to public 
health officials is that of excess pesticide residues in 
meats as well as other foods. Methods for rapid analy- 
ses of pesticide residues in animal fats are now being 
investigated at the Foundation, and very definite suc- 
cess has already been achieved in this difficult area. 

Still another function of the Foundation lies in the 
establishment of a better understanding between the 
public health and regulatory officials and the meat in- 
dustry. It is not the function of the Foundation to in- 
fluence public health or control officials. However, as a 
service to the meat industry, we can—and do—wield in- 
fluence through the presentation of scientific truths. 

Now that we’ve discussed the product image, let’s 
look at the product itself and at some of the most out- 
standing contributions made by the Foundation, which 
have grown directly out of the fundamental research 
program. These contributions result in an improved 


' product—a bigger market for you: 


Antioxidants: These antioxidants, along with other 
developments in the meat industry, have made it possi- 
ble for animal shortenings to regain a competitive posi- 
tion with the vegetable shortenings. 

Meat Preservation: Today we can pinpoint the causes 
of the various types of sausage discolorations, meat 
souring, sliming and so forth. As a result of extensive 
studies of the microorganisms responsible for these 
spoilages, optimum processing and holding tempera- 
tures as well as other requisites for proper handling 
have been established. Ultimately meats can be pre- 
packaged at the packer level, thereby establishing the 
packer brand more firmly in the minds of the consum- 
ers. Today, fresh meats remain one of the very few 
foods not delivered to retailers in prepackaged form. 

For years, the Foundation has been engaged in re- 
search concerning radiation preservation of meats. If 
this novel technique ever becomes economically feas- 
ible, the backlog of information available from the 
Foundation will become invaluable to the industry. 

Meat Tenderness: The factors affecting tenderness of 
fresh beef have been investigated at the Foundation. 
Tenderizing beef by the use of enzymes naturally pres- 
ent in beef muscle is receiving intensive study. These 
enzymes contribute to tenderness during the ageing of 
beef. High temperature ageing of beef is another pos- 
sibility. 

Quality Criteria: Objective methods for the assess- 


tion, and V. W. Pherson, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
RIGHT: R. P. Elpers, sales manager for the plant of the 
Emge Packing Co., located in Anderson, Ind., and C. L. 
Elpers, secretary-treasurer at Emge Packing Co. head- 
quarters, Fort Branch, Ind., pause for a familial talk. 








ment of quality in meats, both beef and pork, have 
been worked out in great detail at the Foundation. 
In connection with this research, studies in meat cook- 
ery have been conducted. Much remains to be done. 
Even today the meat industry cannot always tell the 
homemaker the most appropriate method of cooking 
the various cuts of meat she has bought. 

Chemistry of Meat Curing: As the result of research, 
we have a much clearer understanding of the functions 
of the individual curing agents. Some superstitions 
formerly popular in the meat industry have been 
largely discredited. 

Other projects are in the works, and you'll have our 
reports as soon as conclusive results are available. 
Every research or control laboratory is dependent up- 
on accurate and precise analytical methods. Major con- 
tributions have been made by the Foundation staff in 
presenting to you improved chemical as well as bac- 
teriological methods for your laboratories. 

Fats in Feeds: Although the Foundation’s major re- 
search efforts lie in the area of fundamental research, 
several distinct accomplishments are on record in so- 
called developmental research. For example, what has 
it been worth to you to demonstrate the value of ani- 
mal fats as supplements to animal feeds? 

Another example is the Foundation’s demonstration 
of the feasibility of employing pure culture bacterial 
starters in the manufacture of many kinds of ferment- 
ed sausage. Today, one such starter culture is avail- 
able from commercial sources. As a result of this work, 
the Foundation was given the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists Industrial Achievement Award, the most cov- 
eted award given by the Food Technologists Institute. 

We'd like to have you come down to the Foundation, 
as you might go to the laboratory of your own company. 
However, for those who can’t tour the Foundation dur- 
ing this trip, we’ve arranged to have the Foundation 
brought here. 

Three important projects which are well under way 
have been brought in this afternoon for a “sneak pre- 
view.” All three topics—meat color, flavor and colla- 
gen—will have a direct bearing on meat’s share of 
future consumer markets. 

MEAT COLOR: We live in a world of color. From a 
very early age we begin to distinguish colors and to 
differentiate objects on the basis of color. 

Colors can attract or repel. In fact, we learn to asso- 
ciate color with those objects or actions that either draw 
us to the subject or cause us to hesitate. 

Just what is color? Color can be described as the 
absence of certain wave lengths of light. White light 
is made up of all primary colors. If any part of the spec- 
trum is absorbed by an object, it appears colored. 

Colors are frequently associated with specific ma- 
terials or objects. For instance, higher plants are green 
because of the presence of the pigment chlorophyll. 
Meat is red because of the presence of a specific type 
of pigment called myoglobin. Myoglobin is related in 
structure to both chlorophyll and to the hemoglobin of 
the blood. 

What has color to do with the meat business? 

How Important is Color? As you know, color is per- 
haps the greatest single factor in the acceptance of both 
fresh and cured meat products at the retail level. The 
housewife has been taught to accept red meat with a 
bright “bloom.” She expects cured meats to exhibit the 
bright pink color associated with adequate curing—a 
stable color that will not disappear on cooking. 

Naturally, if we are to get the greatest possible ac- 
ceptance of meat products, we must be able to under- 
stand and control meat color. 
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COLD CUTS were featured as part of the “Parade of 
Foods” staged by Mrs. Mary Jordan Carlson and Mrs, 
Carolann Davis, home economists of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, at the general session on Satur. 
day morning. Monte R. Flett, director of the NLSMB de- 
partment of merchandising, demonstrated the wide vari- 
ety of sausage and processed meats that may be used in 
barbecue type of cookery, either outdoors or indoors, 









However, understanding meat color involves more Th 
than just a knowledge of the meat pigment. There is a 
kaleidoscope of colors in meat: red, purple, brown, 
green and pink. Each is the result of the pigment’s re- 
action with other meat components; with the oxygen 
of the air, and in the case of cured meats, with nitrite Th 
and ascorbate used in the curing mixture. Each reac- 


with 
tion causes changes in the pigment molecule; each ports 
change in the pigment molecule, in turn, causes changes ashen 
in color. pink 


Freshly cut meat is purple because of the meat pig- To 
ment called myoglobin. Expose this freshly cut meat 


incor 
to air, and the myoglobin will combine with oxygen to aie 
form a bright red pigment—the familiar bloom of fresh comy 
meat. At the same time, myoglobin reacts with oxygen show 
to produce a brown color. meat 





Oxygen is both friend and foe of good meat color. We 
Even while the meat rests with its beautiful red color 


ascol 
(caused by oxygen), part of that red pigment is tum § oyre 
ing brown (also caused by oxygen). But we do not no- § pigm 
tice the change because of natural oxygen antagonists § offec 


at work in the meat tissues. These oxygen antagonists ose . 
—known as reductants (“oxygen snatchers” if you 
please)—are busily reconverting the brown pigment 
back to purple. Now the regenerated purple pigment 
can combine with oxygen to produce red pigment agalll, 
and the pigment cycle goes on and on. ‘ 
The delicate balance of all the components of meat 
determines whether the color of cut meat will be pur- 
ple, bright red or brown when the consumer examines 
it. By upsetting that balance, we can break the purple- 
red-brown pigment cycle. - 
Why Meat Turns Brown: One way of breaking the 
cycle is by using up the supply of natural “oxygen 
snatchers.” This is what happens when the meat gets 
“old.” It turns brown; it stays brown. Without te 
oxygen snatchers, the brown pigment cannot be 
converted to purple. So we know that we must Keep 
a supply of oxygen snatchers for both color develop- 
ment and color protection. idk 
We might consider adding an oxygen snatcher suc 
as ascorbate to protect fresh meat color. On the other 
hand, such a practice might produce a very und 
color. From laboratory experiments we know that, when 
a solution of myoglobin reacts with oxygen in the pret 
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nce of excess ascorbate, the pigment of the meat be- 
comes green. ; : feet 

Another way of breaking the cycle is by eliminating 
oxygen. “No oxygen” means no brown pigment cycle, 
but it also means no red pigment cycle, either. Without 
oxygen, meat stays purple. But in the laboratory, 
“miserly” amounts of oxygen can turn meat brown. It’s 
another complication. 

As you might have guessed, all of this knowledge is 
crucial in packaging. Meat must be packaged in a film 
which lets in enough oxygen to keep the meat bloom- 
ing. A packaging material that bars all oxygen will hold 
the pigment cycle at the purple stage; one that allows 
oxygen to enter freely will hold the cycle at red; but 
one that allows only miserly amounts of oxygen to 
enter can break the cycle at the brown stage. Obviously 
there is no simple answer. 

We know we must have both oxygen and oxygen 
snatchers to keep meats consumer-ready, but we must 
have them in a careful balance. When we find and 
maintain that point of balance, we can produce both 
good color and good color stability. 

Knowledge Applies to Cured Meats: All the knowl- 
edge gained from studies of fresh meat color helps us 
to understand cured meat color, too. We know color 
is an extremely important characteristic of cured meats 
and sausage. 

The pink color typical of cured meats develops when 
meat pigment reacts with nitrite and our old friends 
the oxygen snatchers. Again, these oxygen snatchers 
can be either naturally occurring, or they can be added, 
as ascorbate. 

The effect of nitrite in cured meat can be compared 
with the effect of oxygen in fresh meat. Balance is im- 
portant here, too. Just enough nitrite and just enough 
ascorbate in the curing mixture produce a good, stable 
pink color. 

Too little nitrite results in under-curing. Reaction is 
incomplete, and the meat has a mottled brown and pink 
color. Too much nitrite produces a brown color by de- 
composing the pink pigment. Recent experiments have 
shown us very large excesses of nitrite can turn the 
meat pigment bright green. 

We can overcome the green phenomenon by adding 
ascorbate in amounts equal to the excess nitrite. The 
cured meat pigment results. We’ve produced this red 
pigment in a test tube, but you cannot overcome the 
effects of one excess by adding an excess of something 
else without encountering new sets of problems. In this 
case the excess nitrite and the excess ascorbate will 
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aera is the topic here as Fred Wilcox, Townsend 
one Co., talks with Thomas Freeman of Wilson & 
0. and Ben Schlosser, an attorney visiting convention. 
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react with each other and will thereby cause the red 
solution to foam. 

Ascorbate in proper balance is a friend to cured 
meat color. Used in the curing mixture, it speeds and 
improves color development. It provides protection for 
the finished product against strong light and oxygen. 
Recent laboratory experiments show that solutions of 
ascorbate can actually be used to regenerate cured 
meat color, even after fading has occurred. 

Stable Color Is Objective: Stable cured meat color 
is our objective. Continued studies on the formation and 
stabilizing factors in pink pigment should enable us to 
prolong the shelf life of all cured meat products, even 
under bright display-case lights. 

In fact, we feel sure that our basic investigations on 

the chemistry of the natural meat pigment—myoglobin 
—can solve some of the very important meat industry 
problems. Then possibly retail cuts can be pre-packaged 
at a central location and distributed to retail outlets. 
Shelf life might easily be a week or perhaps even 
a longer period. 
_ FLAVOR: Have you ever marvelled at the widely 
varied eating habits in the animal kingdom? What 
makes ants so appetizing to ant eaters? What is it about 
moist wood that makes it so delicious to termites? 

What is it in the mulberry leaf that makes it practi- 
cally the sole diet for the silkworm? Many other plant 
leaves would be just as nutritious for the silkworm, 
but the worm would rather starve than change its diet. 

The answer is flavor. Scientists have been able to 
separate a very minor substance from the mulberry 
leaf. When the substance is placed on moistened filter 
paper, the silkworm gorges—but of course derives no 
nourishment. 

Actually, it is the flavor of substances that determines 
whether or not they will appeal to any particular crea- 
ture. We usually think of flavor as comprised of two 
components: taste and odor. Of the two, odor is the 
more important. 

Food that has taste possesses something that excites 
the taste buds on the tongue. Coffee has the taste of 
the soluble portion of the coffee bean. Substances that 
have taste are invariably water-soluble, and generally 
a great deal of the taste component is needed to pro- 
duce the taste sensation. For example, sugar is sweet 
because of the sugar itself. Buttermilk is sour because 
of lactic acid present. 

Substances that have an odor must be volatile, and 
the substances are usually oil-soluble. We smell the 
coffee bean oils. They excite the olefactory nerves in 
the nose—giving us our sense of smell. Usually only 
a trace amount—maybe one part per billion—is needed 
to be detected. At least for some substances, the ole- 
factory nerves of the human nose are the most sensitive 
chemical detectors known. 

Some Odors Are Repelling: Of course, some odors 
repel certain animals but do not bother others. We 
make use of this fact in insect repellants. Conversely, 
sulphides and mercaptans are repulsive to humans but 
seem to be delectable to the house fly. 

Many animals produce odors themselves and make 
use of these odors in several ways. For example, they 
gain protection from their enemies—or even stimulate 
sexual activity. 

Have you ever thought about the “bouquet” of wine? 
Bouquet is the connoisseur’s term for wine odor. If we 
have a head cold, the flavor of the wine seems different. 
Aroma—as desirable odors are usually called—is a 
very important flavor factor. 

Desirable flavor—meaning taste and aroma—is a ma- 
jor factor in our acceptance of foods. Even the cave- 
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man learned to place meat over a fire to improve taste. 
Surely he liked the attractive aromas which even in 
small quantities serve to stimulate the flow of saliva and 
gastric juices. 

What Gives Steak Its Flavor? For years scientists 
have tried to find out what produces the flavor of 
broiled steak. Much effort has been expended in at- 
tempting to isolate and indentify the volatile compon- 
ents given off as meat is cooked. 

But even scientists disagree on the answer. Some 
think that the flavor lies altogether in the fat. Others 
have claimed that the individual amino acids—the 
building blocks of the meat proteins—are entirely re- 
sponsible for cooked meat flavor. Other researchers 
have even claimed that flavor originates in metabolic 
waste products accumulated in the slaughtered animal, 
and that these flavor components can be toxic. 

At the Foundation, we have taken a different path. 
We think more than one substance is responsible for 
flavor—maybe several. It’s a long, slow process, but we 
have made distinct progress. Following is what we have 
found: 

In the water-soluble fraction of meat we have iso- 
lated minute quantities of certain substances which, 
when heated with fat, yield the typical broiled steak 
aroma. We have not yet identified all of the compon- 
ents, but we do know that these essential elements of 
meat flavor include corn sugar, an unknown peptide, 
and inosinic acid. 

Corn sugar needs no explanation. As it exists in 
meat, the sugar portion probably is combined with the 
protein portion in the form of what we call a glyco- 
protein. The glyco-protein combination probably is not 
essential to meat flavor. 

The second essential substance, therefore, is the pro- 
tein, or peptide. As you know, peptides are made up 
of a number of building-blocks called amino acids. In 
a certain flavor-yielding peptide, we have been able to 
identify at least seven amino acids. But the major 
component of the peptide still remains unidentified. 
This unknown component might turn out to be some- 
thing commonly known—or it might be something most 
unusual. And we know nothing about the arrangements 
of these amino building blocks in this trace peptide. 
Possibly only a small fraction of the protein would 
be sufficient for flavoring purposes. 

The third substance of great importance to meat 
flavor is a chemical known as inosinic acid. This acid 
is present in meats in very small quantities and prob- 
ably has to do with the metabolic activities of the liv- 
ing tissue cells as they exist in the animal. 

All of these substances—corn sugar, peptide and ino- 
sinic acid—probably impart little flavor to uncooked 
meat. But when the three substances are heated togeth- 
er, a most delightful aroma of broiled steak permeates 
the room. We have yet to learn the proportions of these 
components needed for best flavor production; but we 
will learn them. 

How can we use this knowledge? Everyone knows 
that all meats do not have the same flavor appeal. Can 
we enhance the flavor of meats to make all of them ir- 
resistible? Can we improve top cuts of meat? Or can 
we make lesser cuts more flavorful? All these things are 
possible, and they can mean greater consumer ac- 
ceptance—and added profit for you. 

COLLAGEN: Collagen is the most abundant, inter- 
esting, and yet the most mysterious of all proteins exist- 
ing in the animal kingdom. 

Because of its physical properties, collagen serves 
many vital functions: It gives strength to our skeletons. 
Without collagen the muscle bundles in our bodies 
would fall apart. Without collagen, the tendons which 
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attach the muscle to the skeleton would be weak 
would snap with the slightest stress. If we 
to stand, our bones would shatter and crumble. 

Collagen is vital in other ways, too. Without it, ye 
would be totally blind, because the pupil of the eye 
would not have the necessary transparency. Our bodies 
would be constantly invaded by foreign microorganj 
because there would be no effective skin barrier, 0; 
the first beat of our heart would burst our blood ves. 
sels. The most minor injury that we happened to suffer 
would not heal. Without collagen, life for the higher 
animal as we know it today would be impossible. 

Plays Highly Important Role: Collagen is a hj 
organized fibrous protein having the tensile strength 
of a steel wire. Ancient man learned to take advantage 
of those properties for his convenience and livelihood. 
Man’s first clothing was predominantly collagen in the 
form of animal skins; his first food and beverage pack- 
ages depended upon the strength, “breathing capacity,” 
and other physical attributes of collagen in the form 
of animal bladders, skin pouches and natural casi 

Later, man learned to protect his feet by making 
shoes from animal hides. 

For quite some time, the mysterious collagen protein 
has intrigued modern scientists. Even though much has 
been revealed about its structure, a number of mys- 
teries remain to be solved. 

No matter where collagen occurs, it is always fibrous 
in character. Although these fibers may differ consid- 
erably in their external appearance—as in tendon, skin 
and demineralized bone—their basic chemistry is 
pretty much the same. 

Scientists are trying to learn how to tear these fibers 
apart by dispersing or dissolving them and then putting 
them together again in a different form, without de- 
stroying their tensile strength or other physical prop- 
erties. New synthetics or plastics could result. The basic 
material: collagen. 

Huge New Market: Collagen research promises to 
open up a huge new market for waste material, such as 
hide scraps, tendons, bones, ears, snouts and feet. For 
that reason you'll want to know more about collagen. 
Here are some basic points: 

About one-third of all the protein in an animal body 
is collagen. A 1,000-lb. steer contains approximately 
170 lbs. of protein of all kinds, and 60 lbs. of that is 
collagen. So our supply of collagen seems limitless 

Collagen is almost completely insoluble in water and 


=—_— TAN Wes’ is 
' ee picture HAS BECOME 


TRICK MIRRORS at the exhibit of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation gave punch to the admonition: ““Whet 
the picture has become distorted, and you're long 
problems, be sure and ask the Foundation.” Visitors 
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“jg only weakly soluble in agents such as acids and salt 
solutions. Severe heating—as in the production of gela- 
tin—destroys its organized structure. 

Like all other proteins, collagen is made up of amino 
acids, the basic material of protein. Think of these amino 
acids as letters of the alphabet. This alphabet is limited 









" to 22 different letters, some of which are very seldom 
used. Carrying this alphabet analogy a bit further, the 
4 combination of a hundred or even thousands of these 
if amino acid letters gives us one “protein word” or ac- 
. tually protein molecule. 

But this is a complex word. The letters making up 

ly the word are organized in three distinct strands of 
. letters. Each strand contains about 1,000 amino acids 
ge and is twisted into a spiral form. Three of these spiral 
ad strands are further twisted together to make up the 
“ one word—or collagen molecule. And the strands them- 
. selves probably are not identical. 
h Nature ties a large number of collagen molecules to- 
rm, gether, end to end, to form chains and then lays 
Ss. several of these chains side by side, to form one col- 
ing 


lagen fibril. This fibril structure is so highly organized 
i that all the ties do not appear at the same place along 
7” the length of the fibril. Each fibril, therefore, is like a 
long, thick cable which is made up of short lengths of 


¥ thin chains. 
Important Goals: Nature provides a chemical cement 
- to hold these chains together in the cable. We're 
id searching for a method to separate the chains without 
kin destroying them. Then we must find an effective means 
: for further unraveling this complex mass of chain-like 
ss structure of collagen into its basic units—the molecules 


: —without unraveling the molecules themselves. 
Fe We have high hopes for the success of “Project Col- 
pi! lagen.” We know of several chemical agents that will 





be un-cement those amino acid chains. Because severe 
be heating destroys them permanently, we must of ne- 
cessity depend on chemicals as well as on one natural 
S to source—enzymes. 
h as At the Foundation, we have found several bacteria 
For that have rather unique enzyme systems. If steer hide 
ad fragments are exposed to these enzymes for a few 
minutes, no apparent change in the collagen results. 
vody However, if the enzyme is washed off and the hide 
ately fragments are subsequently warmed in weak salt solu- 
ue tions, nearly complete solubilization of the collagen 


takes place. 

It appears that the end products from the action of 
these enzymes are gelatin, rather than collagen mole- 
cules. However, even this discovery makes us hope 
that we can find enzymes which will do an un-cement- 
ing job just to the extent that we desire. The bacterial 
enzymes can be produced and purified easily. 

Progress Encouraging: We believe that the Founda- 
tion is on the threshold of knowing just how to un- 
ravel the complex collagen fiber so that we can put it 
back together in our own synthetic pattern. Evidence 
from our own laboratory, as well as from others, cer- 
tainly is encouraging. If collagen-can be separated and 
reassembled, vast new fields of applications lie before 
us, despite ever-increasing competition from the manu- 
facture of synthetics. 

Just think of the wide application of modern plastics 
and nonwoven fabrics in today’s world. Most of these 
now in use have come about from total chemical synthe- 
sis. Already synthesized for us by nature, collagen pos- 
Sesses many desirable physical properties not yet dup- 
licated by any of the synthetic plastics. Collagen is 
abundantly available through your companies. All we 
need to do is to reveal a few additional secrets of 
Mother Nature. 
Plastics are a brand new potential market for col- 
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lagen. But our basic research has applications to today’s 
problems, too. Here are just some of the uses: Improved 
and more economical methods for gelatin and glue 
manufacture; more fully controlled meat tenderization, 
and medical applications. 

We might be able to provide improved sutures and 
better wound dressings and to induce more prompt 
wound healing. A better understanding of the struc- 
ture and degradation of collagen could contribute to 
effective control of mysterious diseases, such as arthri- 
tis. Fundamental research is the key. 

Fundamental research is designed to increase your 
knowledge by revealing new concepts. The best appli- 
cation of these new concepts will be found through 
close cooperation between basic scientists and product 
developers in industry. 

Combine your imagination with our research find- 
ings. You will reap rich rewards. 

But what value will all of this research have for 
your industry—for your company? While any research 





PICTURE of luncheon visitors at the Visking lounge fur- 
nishes another facet of the many and varied activities 
during 56th annual meeting of the Institute in Chicago. 


endeavor may be considered a gamble, odds for winning 
are greater when investing in research than in any 
other form of gambling. The potential gains to the 
meat industry directly resulting from the Foundation’s 
research activities have already reached astronomical 
proportions. 

If but one penny of every dollar’s. increased profits 
could be returned annually to the Foundation, this in- 
stitution would never have to worry about its finances. 
The Foundation is one of the “best buys” in the busi- 
ness world. 

It is said that 90 per cent of the scientists who ever 
existed on this earth are living today. 

We are seeing an explosion of scientific knowledge. 
A major problem confronts the scientific journals, just 
to keep up with the publication of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them. 

How much of this scientific knowledge applies to the 
meat industry? How can you take advantage of it? 
You can be assured that your competitors in the non- 
meat food industries will take full advantage of the 
scientific advances laid at their feet. If you do not do 
the same, you will find yourselves trying to conduct a 
horse-and-buggy business in an atomic era. Remem- 
ber—to stand still is to fail! 

The American Meat Institute Foundation is one 
means through which you may be able to keep abreast 
of scientific developments yet to come; a means that 
enables you to apply them to your industry. Can you 
afford not to support and use the numerous services 
offered by the American Meat Institute Foundation? 
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[ HE PIG is a most versatile animal. He can be pro- 
duced under widely varying conditions and can yield 
widely varying products. Two-hundred-pound market 
hogs could be had—in fact they are with us now— 
that vary from 26 to 33 in. in length of carcass from the 
first rib to the aitch bone, in thickness of backfat from 
more than 3 in. to less than 1 in. and in cross-section 
area of the loin muscle from less than 2 to more than 
6 sq. in. In terms of the lean cuts of trimmed ham, loin, 
picnic and Boston butt, as a percentage of the live 
weight, market hogs can be found that will vary from 
26 to 43 per cent. It is amazing that carcasses varying 
so widely in composition can be produced from almost 
the same feeds. At least, nearly the same proportions 
of corn, milo, soybean meal and tankage would be re- 
quired in making either kind of carcass. 

We in the swine industry must continually re-eval- 
uate the kind of a product desired, and all branches of 
the industry must work as a team toward these goals, 
if the industry is to realize its fullest potential. As I 
see it, swine producers must concentrate their efforts 
on the production of animal proteins in the form of 
lean, nutritious pork with only enough fat to make the 
lean flavorful and palatable to the consumer. The pres- 
sure is not only for a higher protein diet but even 
stronger for a lower-fat diet. The time was when the 
American diet required large amounts of energy, and 
the pig was prized for his ability to convert farm grains 
to a food product of high caloric value. Now, with the 
emphasis on proteins, the pig can be equally as useful 
and efficient as a producer of high quality animal 
proteins if we mold him for this new role. 

At the first Swine Industry Conference held at Pur- 
due University in November, 1958, I described what I 
thought to be the kind of a pig needed to meet our 
needs in the future. I envisioned that the butcher hog 
of the future would be slaughtered at a weight of less 
than 200 lbs., that he would have less than 1 in. of 
backfat and would yield up to 45 to 46 per cent of his 
live weight in the lean cuts of trimmed ham, loin, Bos- 
ton butt and picnic. This is a good 10 per cent above 
the average market hog of 1958. To reach this high 
yield of lean cuts, we must virtually eliminate the old- 
style cuts of jowl squares, clear plate and fat back and 
other fat trim and recover this weight as heavier 
Boston butts and picnics, heavier loins, hams, etc. 

At the time I made my prediction, I thought I was 
plenty optimistic in believing that such a hog could be 
produced in numbers in 20 years. I am now sure that 
these goals can be reached even sooner if the entire in- 
dustry works at it diligently. In our state swine evalu- 
ation station, outstanding breeder entries of six pigs by 
one sire that have been full-fed in confinement from 
weaning to a market weight of 200 Ibs. have averaged 
above 43 per cent of their live weight as lean cuts 
(packer trim). In one group, 201-lb. pigs produced 
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Much Progress Made, and More Possible 


Toward the High-Protein, Low-Fat Hog 


Dr. J. C. Hillier of Oklahoma says 5% increase 
in lean yield could be worth $300,000,000 annually 












trimmed hams averaging more than 17 lbs. in weight, 

WORTH $3 PER HOG: One may ask, is this im. 
provement worth-while? From the standpoint of simply 
replacing fat with lean, the improvement of lean cut tens 
yield from 35 to 40 per cent is worth $3.00 per hog at prog 
the present market. On approximately 100,000,000 - 
head that will be produced annually in this country, this witl 








means an increased income of $300,000,000 a year to the ge 
industry. This can be accomplished at little extra cost, of f 
for it takes no more equipment, feed or labor to raise yer 
and process the real meaty kind. A somewhat greater leas 
investment in improved breeding stock is required. Fur- for 
thermore, this improved hog will give the processing Fos 





group greater opportunity to use its skills in processing 
and merchandising, to improve still further the at- 
tractiveness of pork and to create broader outlets 
for it. This is particularly true of the product of pack- 
ing sows of improved breeding. 

Much progress has been made in the area of devel- 
oping a genetically superior hog from the standpoint of 
less meat production. Much more is yet to be made. 
The basic considerations and facts are these: 1) We 
know the variation in the economically important traits 
existing among hogs today. 2) We have reliable esti- 
mates of the heritability of the various traits, such as 
carcass length (60 per cent); backfat thickness (50 per 
cent); and loin area (30 per cent). 3) From these we 
can estimate the progress a herd will make. 

We are pretty well convinced that selection pressure 
should be exerted for less fat, more muscle, more scale 
and substance, greater development of the more valu- 
able cuts, greater ruggedness and vigor and more rapid 
and more efficient gains, as well as greater reproduec- 








tive performance. The evidence seems to be that all of J feed 
these things are compatible, one with the other, and § ers ; 
that progress can be made in all of these items simul- J bree 


taneously. The problem is to identify and retain for Al 





















breeding those animals possessing the most of the best § basi 
and to mate them in a constructive manner. with 
Our tools to measure these traits in breeding animals J auth 
are the scale, the backfat probe and visual judgment mer 
In slaughtered relatives of animals retained for breed- PI 
ing, backfat measurements, loin area measurements, § thro 
lean cut yields as a percentage of the live weight and § the 
other estimates of carcass merit may be obtained. New § barr 
and more precise measurements of the proportion ao @ from 
lean to fat in animals to be retained for breeding are have 
urgently needed. It is hoped that ultrasonic devices § loin 
soon can be adapted for widespread use. Any device to § 36.9 
estimate more accurately the proportion of fat and lean § the | 
in the live animal will be a great assistance to breeders § to 3 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS: There are three In 
widely accepted programs for swine improvement spot and 
sored cooperatively by the pure breed associations, state @ men 
extension services and breeder groups. They are: sult, 





meat certifications; 2) on-the-farm testing, and 3) 
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central evaluation stations. Each of these programs has 
a distinct and separate place in the overall picture of 
swine improvement. 

Meat-hog certification is a three-point program 
based on sow productivity, rate of grain and carcass 
merit. The first step for a breeder is to qualify a litter 
for Production Registry on litter size and weight at a 
young age—varying with the breed. The second step is 
to select two pigs from the P.R. litter for slaughter at 
a weight between 180 and 200 Ibs. Third, these two hogs 
must cut carcasses that are 29 in. or longer and have 
more than 4 sq. in. of loin eye or more and 16 in. of 
backfat or less. This program has been very effective 
in identifying the desirable strains within the breeds. 
This simple standard has been widely accepted by 
breeders in evaluating their stocks and is widely adapt- 
ed as a standard for the show ring as well. 

Five breeds, as well as several state livestock ex- 
ly tension groups, have adopted on-the-farm performance 
programs. These programs are designed specifically to 
assist breeders in evaluating the various individuals 
within their own herd on sow performance, rate of 
gain, feed efficiency and carcass merit. Fifteen pigs out 
of five or more litters are self-fed as a group from a 
period roughly from weaning to market weight. At 
least 10 of these pigs must meet the carcass standards 
for certification. 

Many states have one or more central swine evalua- 
tion stations, in which pigs are fed to a weight of around 










50-YEAR veteran 
Adolf G. Acker- 
mann, sr., owner 
of the Kerber 
Packing Co., Elgin, 
lll., and long 
prominent in the 
direction of the 
Laclede Packing 
Co., and other 
meat firms, is con- 
gratulated by his 
son, Adolf, jr. 
(left), on receipt 
of an AMI pin. 





200-215 Ibs. Rules governing these stations vary consid- 
erably, but they all yield information on rate of gain, 
feed efficiency and carcass merit of the entries. Breed- 
ers are able to compare their stocks with those of other 
breeders when fed in a common environment. 

All three of these programs give breeders a solid 
basis on which to evaluate their own herd and lines 
within their herd. Furthermore, these programs provide 








imals § authentic data, available to other breeders and com- 
ment. § mercial producers wishing to improve their herds. 

reed- PROGRESS SHOWN: Evidence of the progress made 
nents, § through these stations is shown by recent figures from 
t and § the Iowa stations. From 1956 to 1961, the backfat on 


New § barrows has dropped from 1.62 to 1.53 in. and on boars 




















on f @ from 139 to 1.10 in. Barrow loin eye measurements 
g are have improved from 3.36 to 4.14 sq. in. and ham and 
evices § loin as a percentage of the carcass weight from 32.8 to 
ice © @ 36.9 per cent. In terms of lean cuts as a percentage of 
d lean § the live weight, this is an estimated increase from 33.5 
edets § to 37.5 per cent. 

three In my opinion, information gained through research 
spon- @ and through the various programs for swine improve- 
;, State ment has been well applied in the show ring. As a re- 
re: 1) sult, there is generally good agreement between show 
nd 3) ting decisions and the dollar and cents value of market 
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WELL-KNOWN St. Louisans, L. L. Duncan and Jack Krey, 
Krey Packing Co., loom up as convention early birds in 
left foreground of this photograph taken by The National 
Provisioner at 1961 American Meat Institute convention. 


barrows. Breeding animals are evaluated in a similar 
way. This is as it should be, for one of the basic func- 
tions of the show ring is to interpret the findings of 


_research in production and in consumer desires in terms 


of specific ideals or goals for the specific species. The 
public image of the ideal animal for a specific job is 
based largely on impressions gained through the show 
ring. Therefore, it is of greatest importance that show 
ring standards be based on sound, economically im- 
portant considerations. 

The standards for meat certification have formed a 
sound basis for evaluating all breeds. Since there is 
only one standard of excellence for all breeds, we can 
expect the various breeds to become more alike from 
the standpoint of carcass characteristics. Those that 
cannot measure up are disappearing from the scene. 

MARKET WEIGHTS: I implied earlier that the trend 
is in the direction of marketing at lighter weights. There 
are three basic reasons for this. The modern meat-type 
pig of a given weight yields much heavier lean cuts than 
the fatter pig. Therefore, the desired weight cuts can 
be obtained from lighter hogs. This is true of all cuts 
except possibly the belly. Second, hogs tend to deposit 
fat at a more rapid rate as they mature. Slaughtering 
them before they move into the fattening stage will 
aid materially in the production of a leaner product. 
Third, the amount of feed required per unit of lean 
product produced increases materially as pigs are car- 
ried to heavier weights. 

These all add up to the fact that a leaner product in 
the most desirable weight cuts can be produced most 
efficiently in a lighter weight hog. Much of the in- 
creased efficiency in broiler production is due to the 
marketing of a lighter-weight bird. The same can be 
true in the swine industry. 

Thus far, I have talked about the improvement of 
pork through breeding and slaughtering at a lighter 
weight. What changes can be brought about through 
feeding? Research at several experiment stations has 
pretty well established the fact that pigs can be pro- 
duced most economically, in terms of feed required 
per unit of gain, if they are full-fed on a well-balanced, 
high-energy ration. Under these conditions, muscular 
development takes place at the maximum rate. The 
growth curve of various types of pigs differs some- 
what. Thus, muscular growth tends to taper off and rate 
of fat deposition increases at various ages and weights. 
The small-framed, fat-type pig tends to fatten at an 
early age, whereas fattening is delayed and minimized 
in the modern meat-type pig. 

Since a good part of the trimmable fat is produced 
by the pig after he reaches 175 lbs., there are possibil- 
ities of improving carcass leanness by supplying ade- 
quate nutrients for bone and muscle growth and limit- 
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ing the energy intake in the final stages to that needed 
for growth processes with little excess to be stored as 
body fat. This means some form of limited feeding— 
either self-feeding a bulky, low-energy diet or limiting 
the intake of a higher-energy ration. In either case, 
rate of gain will have to be reduced by about 0.20 
Ib. per day to have an appreciable influence on carcass 
fatness. 

Self-feeding a bulky ration has resulted in lower 
dressing per cent on hogs so fed. The tendency is for 
the pig to consume more pounds of a lower-energy 
ration; thus, he contains more “fill” at any given time. 
Pigs that have been limited fed a high-energy ration 
have yielded well. 

By either method, attempts to control carcass fat- 
ness through limited feeding have generally resulted in 
a higher feed cost per unit of gain, plus additional ex- 
pense for labor and equipment. This is not to say that 
carcass quality cannot be improved through feeding, 
for it can be, particularly on hogs that tend to fatten 
at an early age. To this point, it has not been econom- 
ical to do so. With a greater recognition of differences 
in carcass quality, methods for improvement through 
feeding can and will be worked out. 

POINTS ON MARKETING: I want to mention two 
points concerning marketing swine. The first has to do 
with the matching of hog supplies with demand for 
pork. The need for such an adjustment is obvious. As 
processors have shortened the curing processes, they 
have automatically reduced pork inventories. The idea 
of multiple farrowing (four or more times per year), 
first promoted by packers, is working well for the 
industry. Many producers are selling hogs each month 
of the year. Processors are able to utilize their facil- 
ities and labor more effectively. The necessity of large 
storage holdings—large inventories—is eliminated. In 
fact, the advantage of being able to hold large amounts 
of pork in storage is minimized by the more uniform 
supplies from month to month. Producers on a mul- 
tiple farrowing system are able to utilize their facilities 
and labor more completely and thus can justify greater 
mechanization of their operations. Since the pig will 
probably always be used to some extent as a scavenger, 
variations in the numbers marketed will always prob- 
ably follow the grain harvest seasons to some extent. 

It is difficult to measure the advantages of a more 
uniform supply of hogs to the industry. In addition to 
those items just mentioned, there is the advantage of 
being in neither of two unfavorable positions, that of 
having to lower prices to “give-away levels” to move 
product, or of being unable to supply the market with 
product. 

The second point on marketing that I wish to men- 
tion is the matter of merit buying of hogs and the mer- 
chandising of the products on a quality basis. You, as 
packers, are the processors and merchandisers of the 
products from thousands of farms in your area. The 


success and financial well-being of large areas dene 

to a great extent on how well the producing and proc. 
essing groups work together. Processors cannot make 
a top quality product from inferior hogs. Swine pro- 
ducers will not make maximum improvement jn the 
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PULCHRITUDE will never be absent at Institute's meet. 
ings as long as packers’ wives are present. One of sey. 
eral ladies’ activities during five-day meeting was this 
“‘get-acquainted” time held at Palmer House Town & 
Country Terrace, where ladies enjoyed informal get. 
together over leisurely Saturday morning breakfast, 


carcass merit of their hogs unless they are encouraged 
to do so at the market place. I am aware that much 
improvement has been made in the way of marketing 
hogs on their merit. Considerably more progress is yet 
to be made. 

The swine producing and pork processing industry 
is in the process of creating a “new product”—younger, 


LATER than | 
thought, and how 
am | going to at- 
tend the meeting, 
call Joe and visit 
the exhibits and 
hospitality rooms 
in such short time? 


leaner, more nutritious pork. I believe that the indus- 
try can meet the challenge of the future if all segments 
cooperate fully. With a “new product,” there is the nec- 
essity for creating a “new image” for pork. This task 
will fall most directly on those groups which are in- 
volved in the processing and merchandising of pork. 


IT AIN'T the ‘eavy ‘aulin’ 
which ‘urts the ‘osse’s ‘oofs, 
it’s the ‘ammer, ‘ammer, 
‘ammer on the ‘ard” lobby 
floor might be the theme 
song of the AMI convention- 
eers who stand and talk, 
and walk (and sit a little) 
and then'go on to stand a 

_walk and talk some more. 
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Armour expert L. P. Anderson points out pressures 
that will bring younger beef and force out costly fat 


M awe FORCES have been at work over the past 
years in shaping the trend that we are today experi- 
encing in the procurement and processing of animals 
to produce our Number 1 protein supply—beef. As 
the supermarkets have grown and brought the pre- 
packaging of meat to the point of ready acceptance by 
the consumer, the purchasing of meat has moved steadi- 


‘ly into specification buying aimed at the uniformity of 


retail cuts. 

This trend has reached a level where 81 per cent of 
the supermarket and major chain sales of meat is be- 
ing handled by case-ready preparation, and it has 
brought the merchandising of meat to the point where 
the packer must meet a new set of specifications in 
his selling operation or suffer an economic penalty. Be- 
cause of these requirements, the packer must meet the 
demand for uniformity by means that go beyond mere 
selection, re-grouping and grading. The packer must 
become more selective in obtaining the animals to fill 
his particular trade requirements. Accomplishment of 
this objective requires the combined best efforts of 
packer and producer. 

The carcass contests introduced at the livestock shows 
a few years ago, in addition to the traditional show ring 
appearance, have placed increasing emphasis on carcass 
quality and red meat content. This increasing emphasis 
‘as reached a point of careful examination of carcass 
yields, as indicated by a recent Denver meeting at which 
Safeway Stores conducted a very elaborate break- 
down of 14 carcasses from cattle of 4-H Club members 
to show the difference in yield of the retail cuts be- 
tween animals of approximately the same _ general 
live appearance. 

FAT DIFFERENCE: This Safeway study, which was 
described in detail at the Coordinated Beef Conference 
held in July at Fort Collins, Colo., clearly demonstrated 
that, although there was no marked difference between 
any two live animals in the ranking list of the 14, a 
marked difference existed between the top carcass, 
which yielded 77 per cent of retail cuts, and the bottom 
or 14th carcass in the ranked list, which yielded only 
65 per cent retail cuts. The major difference between 
these two animals was in the amount of fat trim that 
was taken off the respective carcasses. In the case of 
the top-ranking carcass, this trim was 11 lbs. per cwt. 
of carcass, or a total of 66 Ibs. for an average 600-lb. 
carcass. For the lowest ranking carcass, the trim was 
over 27 lbs. per cwt., or a total of 162 Ibs. of fat re- 
moved to prepare the meat for the retail counter. 

At the “Beef for Tomorrow” conference held at Pur- 
due University in 1959, Dr. O. D. Butler of Texas 
A & M demonstrated the difference between two very 
closely allied animals in a look-alike sense, in that 
they had all of the same characteristics. They were 
Picked to grade the same, and yet, when the carcasses 
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Meeting Tighter Specification, for More 


Consumers, Means New Kind of Beef 





were hanging on the rail, there was a marked differ- 
ence in the amount of fat to be trimmed from one car- 
cass as compared with the other—in fact, almost two 
and one-half times as much. 

With these examples just indicated, amplified many- 


. fold by the packers’ own daily experience, it has be- 


come obvious, as specifications of the major retailers 
of beef have become more narrow and exacting, that 
filling these specifications has also become more diffi- 
cult. It has become increasingly necessary to practice 
a better selection of live animals with the proper char- 
acteristics to meet the daily needs. What is being 
done about this situation? Several recognized move- 
ments are taking place to acknowledge the fact that, 
within a grade, excess fat is the principal deterrent to 
the procurement of uniform meat-producing beef an- 
imals. 

Just to carry this point a bit further, let me cite a 
recent study published in the August 27, 1961, New 
York Times. In this study, 14 dairy farms last year had 
average earnings of $32.24 an acre, and 122 grain farms 
averaged $31.45. Now get this—69 beef cattle farms 
returned an income of only $26.68 per acre. Why? Very 
likely there are several réasons but I believe that one 
contributing cause for this low-income rank is fat. In 
terms of feed units, fat is the most expensive tissue to 
produce. This high cost was pointed out in a workshop 
committee report in connection with the Coordinated 
Beef Improvement Conference. The committee report- 
ing consisted of men with long and varied experience 
in meat research. 

FAT IS COSTLY: Why should we utilize high-priced 
land and high-priced feedstuffs to bring animals to 
market grade merely to turn around and cut that fat 
off to make the carcass salable? The logic of this oper- 
ation does not hold up in the face of our increasing 
population, which Dr. Herrell DeGraff of Cornell Uni- 
versity estimates will reach more than 200,000,000 by 
1970. At this population level, we must have at least 25 
per cent more beef, which requires that the acreage on 
which cattle are being raised should be put to better 
advantage. 

This will likely give rise to a twice-a-year breeding, 
yielding a fall and spring calf crop. The marketing of 
beef animals will need to begin earlier than before, in 
the sense that producers will need to sell their calves 
to feeders at not more than the 600-lb. stage. Then the 
feeders, in turn, may bring the cattle to slaughter 
weight of around 1,000 Ibs. by putting on approximately 
400 lbs. of weight in the feed lot. This will mean that, 
on the average, younger beef animals will reach the 
market at a probable age of 14 to 16 months. By feeding 
concentrates to calves at an earlier age, more pasture 
acreage will be made available to support the larger 
cow herds which will be needed to produce the number 
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of calves required by expansion of our population. 

STEPS TOWARD GOALS: What are some of the 
steps taken by various segments of the overall indus- 
try to achieve these goals? Some of these I am sure you 
know about. The ones I am most familiar with are: 

1. The Angus Association 1960 research conference 
to which was invited a group of the outstanding meat 
and breeding people from the various colleges and in- 
dustry areas of the United States. This conference 
produced an outline of goals which the Angus Associa- 
tion could set up for its membership as a long-range 
breeding target for producing the best possible carcass. 

2. In June of this year, the Performance Registry 
International organization, which has been supplying 
performance records and ratings for its membership, 
adopted for the first time a set of carcass standards 
which its membership could reach for. 

3. In July, the Coordinated Beef Conference invited 
college, U. S. Department of Agriculture and industry 
representatives in the field of beef production and car- 
cass work to participate in four workshops. These 
workshops, covering breeding, feeding, carcass evalua- 
tion and marketing, were designed to spell out the 
needs of the future. The most dominant feature was the 
fact that, working independently, the four groups in 
their recommendation summaries emphatically agreed 
on the need for a meat-type animal. 

4. To help recognize features under an animal’s hide 
that would assist in attaining the kind of goals that we 
have mentioned, two research groups are quite ac- 
tively developing ultrasonic reading instruments. One 
is led by Dr. J. R. Stouffer at Cornell University. Dr. 
Stouffer gave a demonstration in this hall last year 
on the ability to read the rib-eye area for meatiness 
as well as the fat cover for thickness. The other group 
active in this field is headed by Dr. Judd Morrow at 
Southwest Agricultural Institute. Dr. Morrow’s group 
has developed the same basic type of ultrasonic instru- 
ment to a very practical state of perfection. These 
groups are now assisting breeders of cattle with the 
service of reading rib-eye areas and fat covers. Through 
the past year, these two groups have worked at the 
mechanics of refining their techniques to make them 
more practical to use as well as more accurate in their 
findings. They are to be highly commended for the de- 
gree of progress they have made. 

5. In our own organization, we have designed a breed- 
ing program based on sound genetic principles to iden- 
tify strains of beef cattle which yield carcasses of su- 
perior value. We are looking for greater uniformity of 
market animals, a higher proportion of lean meat or 
muscling and juicy, tasty, eye-appealing meat. We 
also have included some goals of concern to the producer, 
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WHAT SHALL WE SEE FIRST? seems to be the question 
at hand for this group about to tour exhibition hall, In 
front of NP’s ‘‘Porker,"’ who holds directory of exhibits, 
are (I. to r.): Dale Christensen; Mrs. and Cliff Case of 
Case Pork Roll Co., Trenton, N.J., and Tom Watson of 
E. W. Kneip, Inc., located in Chicago, Illinois. 


namely, heavier weaning weight, faster rate of gain and 
a more efficient feed conversion. These widely varied 
factors are of paramount importance to the entire pro- 
duction of beef cattle and the finishing of dressed beef, 

BREEDING ROUTE: For beef improvement, we have 
adopted the breeding route because numerous agri- 
cultural research colleges, as well as the USDA re- 
search teams, have demonstrated that many of the de- 
sirable features are of sufficiently high heritability to 
warrant this approach. We can reasonably expect to 
produce an animal with the combined characteristics 
that will spell out a unit that is: 1) Economical for the 
producer to breed and raise through the weaning stage. 
2) Economical for the feeder to put through the feed- 
lot. 3) Desirable for the packer to process for the con- 
sumer with the features that spell out top quality beef. 

The breeding program set up with the cooperation of 
ranchers and producers is designed first to screen a 
large number of sires to find the ones that will pro- 
duce the quality animal that we desire. Once that top 
sire is found, we can use it through artificial insemina- 
tion on thousands of cows, obtaining thereby the de- 
sired uniformity in the calves along with the quality. 
This then will give the type of volume beef that the 
retailers are demanding. 

Let us look at the specifications that we have set 
down as our target goals—specifications which are s0 
rigid that no bull could be expected to sire progeny 
which would all meet the requirements 100 per cent. 
These goals are: 

1. Animals of 900 to 1,100 Ibs. live weight, yielding 
dressed carcasses of 550 to 700 Ibs. 

2. Firm, white fat cover uniformly distributed no 
thicker at the 12th rib than 1/10 in. per 100 Ibs. dressed 
carcass weight. 

3. At least 48 per cent of the carcass weight in hind- 
quarter. 

4. Bright-red, firm, finely textured rib-eye, having 
at the 12th rib, at least 2 sq. in. of lean area per 100 Ibs 
of dressed carcass weight. 

5. Yield of primal cuts per side no less than 22% pet 
cent for round, 1734 for loin and 9% for rib. 

6. Rate of gain to average no less than 2.25 Ibs. per 
day from birth till slaughter. ; 

7. Finely dispersed, abundant marbling of rib-eye, 
which will have a rating of at least No. 8 (or C) on the 
existing USDA photographic scale. 

8. Tenderness of no less than six (medium tender) # 
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The sires whose calves make these goals in toto the 
greatest percentage of the time are the sires that can 
be used for large-scale breeding. 

SIRES SCREENED: To accomplish the kind of uni- 
formity we need, we must have a way of finding the 
sires that we know exist and can produce it. We have 
set up a research unit to screen a large number of sires 
and to determine which of them have the outstanding 
features that we are looking for. This research unit, 
located in Oklahoma, is known as the Codding-Ar- 
mour Research Ranch. Here we screen the potential 
sires by first putting them through a performance test 
to determine their ability to gain economically on 
standard feed. Then we put them through a progeny 
test by breeding to a random selection of uniform cows 
sufficient in number to give us a sizable progeny sam- 
ple that we can run through the packinghouse and de- 
termine the carcass characteristics. 

After we determine which of the sires have produced 
the quality carcasses that we are looking for, these sires 
are then transferred to our Denver unit known as the 
B.C.I. headquarters (for beef cattle improvement). Here 
these sires are kept for semen collection purposes. The 
frozen semen is stored until breeding time and then 
used at the ranches which are cooperating with us. 
When the calves are born, they are identified by sire 
and dam origin. A number is assigned which stays with 
them until they reach the packinghouse. They are sold 
at weaning time to the feed lots and there put on feed 
until they have reached an approximate slaughter 
weight of 1,000 lbs. 

These identified animals, as they go through the 
standard slaughtering operations, are carefully weighed. 
At 48 hours, following cold grading, they are ribbed 
and the rib grade is determined. A photograph is taken 
of the rib-eye in order to measure the eye area and 
fat cover. A photographic record is also made of the 
carcass side, after which the carcass is broken down 
into primal cuts and the parts individually weighed. At 
the same time, our graders are scoring these car- 
casses individually so that we have as complete an ap- 
praisal of carcass quality and indicators of meatiness 
as it is possible to obtain. 

From a random selection of 10 head, taken from each 
sire’s total produce at a ranch, we are able to compute 
the dollar value of these carcasses, along with the rate 
of gains and records obtained in the feedlots. Through 
an index, a single number is given each sire which will 
rank this sire relative to other sires. It will also 
reflect his superiority over the ranch level where he 
was used. This carcass weighting procedure, along with 
appropriate calculated heritability weighting factors, 
permits us to arrive at a final index number that is an 
expression of a sire’s total projected worth. With this 
index placed upon each sire, we then are in a posi- 
tion to practice a much more critical selection for the 
appropriate traits that we wish to emphasize in future 
breeding in order to raise the entire level of a given 
herd’s output. 

WIDE VARIATIONS FOUND: Our studies over the 
past two years have indicated that even in a very care- 
fully selected sample of sires, which by progeny carcass 
tests have all been found to be above the level of the 
ranch bulls, we find sufficiently wide variation in 
characteristics to indicate that we are on the proper 
track of selecting sires for specific features that we 
wish to emphasize. By using these sires to complement 
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the herd traits, we will build up the desirable fea- 
tures in the daughters. Thus, we have a means of weed- 


‘ing out of the herd undesirable cows by replacement 


with better daughters. The daughter can then be bred 
to a sire also selected for features to complement fur- 
ther the desirable traits being sought. This provides a 
built-in, positive herd-improvement program. 

This elimination of the undesirable, or, if you will, 
the unthrifty, unproductive type animal is of funda- 
mental importance to the beef industry, since such an- 
imals cost just as much or perhaps more to raise than 
the thrifty individual that puts on meat instead of ex- 
cess fat. What is perhaps even more important in the 
final analysis is that, as we obtain more of the meat- 
type cuts without sacrifice of quality, the consumer will 
be better satisfied and therefore will be more likely 
to increase his consumption of beef. 

What practical value can we see: in this research? 
The full answer to that question remains to be deter- 
mined, but cattle buyers have always paid attention 
to the reputation of the breeder and feeder for produc- 
ing quality. It may well be that the reputation factor in 
appraising the value of cattle will become increasingly 
important in the future. 

I have touched on only a few of the high spots indi- 
cating the ferment that is going on in this great indus- 
try of livestock breeding, raising, finishing and con- 
sumption. There are many, many more activities in the 
research field carried out by the numerous colleges 
interested in various facets of feeding, breeding and 
carcass research. These activities are far too numerous 
to mention individually, but they embrace the most 
economical way of getting the maximum red meat on 
an animal through feeding, as well as feed additives 
studies; consumer demand studies to determine just 
what it is the consumers really want when they pay 
for beef, and basic research aimed at determining the 
answer to such fundamental questions as just what is 
tenderness. 

These activities are all to the good since in the future 
beef is going to have more competition, rather than 
less, from other protein sources. Therefore, building the 
maximum potential market for beef to compete with 
these alternative demands on the consumer’s dollar is 
the goal at which the beef industry is aiming. I have 
told you in some detail about our company’s contribu- 
tion to an overall effort. I am, of course, aware that 
other members of the Institute are also working to de- 
velop more merchandisable beef. Of one thing we may 
be sure. There are going to be changes in beef produc- 
tion, procurement and merchandising, and this industry 
will play a leading role in bringing these changes about. 
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Short and Long Term Outlooks for Cattle 
Are Good; Hogs, Moderate to Uncertain 


J. Russell Ives, AMI marketing director, analyzes | 
factors which will affect beef and pork production 


Ny ivee every business transaction made in the meat 
packing business involves a forecast of some kind. It is 
my hope to give you today some information relative 
to meat production trends and related subjects which 
will be helpful. 

To begin with, statistics have become quite compli- 
cated in the past few years. There’s hardly an analyst 
in the business these days who doesn’t have an elec- 
tronic computer of some sort working for him. I know 
of one company that recently installed an IBM-1620, 
but on the same day the company president got himself 
an abacus—a gadget which the Chinese invented about 
4,000 years ago so they wouldn’t have to take off their 
shoes to count up to 20. 

Now I don’t want to run down statisticians and all 
this new-fangled equipment. These new computers 
have made it possible to do a fantastic amount of statis- 
tical calculation in a matter of minutes. Some people 
are skeptical of them, however, perhaps because they’ve 
caught up with the new word “GIGO.” You know what 
LIFO is. Well, GIGO is something like LIFO except 
that it stands for “Garbage in, garbage out.” Thus, while 
these new machines sometimes are credited with being 
able to think, actually they can’t improve on the infor- 
mation they’re given to think about. 

For instance, you'll recall that this past February 
we issued a bulletin saying, “We’re sorry, but the num- 
ber of cattle in the country is about 8,000,000 head short 
of the 105,000,000 head we’d thought were there.” 

Some critics charged the government statisticians 
with having lost 8,000,000 head of cattle. Now this may 
be better than finding 8,000,000 head they hadn’t in- 
cluded in their tallies. But in any event, the reduction 
in the USDA’s estimate of the cattle inventory certain- 
ly changed the complexion of the beef outlook, and the 
electronic computers could hardly be blamed for the 
change. 

LONG-RUN OUTLOOK: Since I’ve already started 
talking about cattle, let me go on from here with some 
comments on both the long-run and the short-run out- 
look for this class of livestock. 

Looking forward 10 or 15 years, the many factors 
which will influence the beef situation sort into three 
main categories: the potential further expansion of our 
beef producing plant; major technical changes which 
may be taking place in the industry, and the probable 
demand for beef. 

Regarding the first category, you are all acquainted, 
I think, with the cattle cycle. Chart 1 shows U. S. cattle 
numbers for the past 33 years. 

One thing you'll notice is that it doesn’t have as much 
up and down in it as it used to. Of course we’ve had 
nationwide droughts in recent years, but even so it 
appears that the cattle industry is considerably more 
stable than it once was, due probably to more solid 
financing and the adoption of improved management 
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practices along with the tendency for both dairy ang 
beef cattle operations to become more highly commer. 
cialized. 

We've done no extensive research on the question of 
how many cattle this country’s feed resources could 
support, so perhaps I should not be too eager to expert 
on this question. I know that some analysts, including 
Charles Burmeister, who has participated in this pro- 
gram in past years, think that the range country is 
nearing its maximum carrying capacity for cattle, and 
that this will limit beef production in the future. This 
could be true several decades from now. 

However, there still are some 50 to 60 (some say as 
much as 100) million acres of crop land in the rest of 
the country which, instead of lying idle under govern- 
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CHART 1: CATTLE POPULATION, 
JANUARY 1, 1928-62. 


ment programs, could be turned to high-producing for- 
age crops. And in addition, technology for increasing 
grass production in the South, as well as in the West, 
certainly has not been exhausted. 

Another trend which I doubt has run its course 
the increasing efficiency of beef production. 

Chart 2 shows that the live weight of cattle and calves 
produced per animal on farms and ranches has in- 
creased by about 60 per cent during the past 40 years 
There are a number of reasons for this increased pro- 
ductivity, including: 1) More calves saved per 100 
cows; 2) More calves raised to maturity; 3) Smaller 
death losses; 4) An increasing proportion of beef cattle 
in the total, and 5) Heavier slaughter weights. 

There’s always a tendency to think that we've gone 
about as far as we can in improvements of this 
Actually, there are a lot of developments in beef pro- 
duction which can shove this line still higher. In fact, 
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. Dr. Anderson pointed out yesterday afternoon, there 
is quite a lot of research going on which will add up 
to substantially increased efficiency in beef production 
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nevertheless that will be substantial. 

Chart 3 shows the growth in the U. S. population 
compared with beef and veal production over the past 
40 years. You will note that the projected population 
line crosses the 200 million mark in 1966 and that by 
1975 we will probably have 230 to 240 million people in 
this country. We have estimated that for the country 
to enjoy as much beef and veal as we’ve been eating, 
total production will have to rise at a rate of around 
350,000,000 Ibs. per year. After making some allowance 
for further improvement in productivity per animal, 
this means adding about 1,000,000 head a year to the 
total cattle herd. This would bring numbers on January 
1, 1975, to a figure of around 110,000,000 head. 

Considering the increased research and management 
know-how being applied to cattle raising, I doubt if this 
will be any great problem. It may be noted, however, 
that such a growth in cattle numbers probably will be 
accompanied by a further expansion in the commercial 
feeding industry. This is turn means that more of the 
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CHART 3: BEEF PRODUCTION VS. 
POPULATION, 1920-61. 
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supply will be what has come to be known as super- 
market beef, and that a smaller proportion will be 
veal and processing beef. 

The third factor in the long-run outlook—namely 
economic conditions over the next 15 years—is outside 
the focus of anyone’s crystal ball that I know of. I 
mention it though because it obviously is pertinent to 
the long-run outlook for cattle, and all other livestock 
as well. 

The difficulty of predicting business conditions is 
well illustrated by the fact that as recently as last 
January the country was genuinely concerned about 
a recession. But by June, federal officials were talking 
about possible price ceilings to control inflation. 

One possible signpost for the future in this area is 
to note that under the previous administration, which 
was publicly dedicated to a sound economy and a 
stable price level, we still had $33,000,000,000 added to 
the national debt and a rise in the retail price level of 
about 11 per cent (see Chart 4). 

Business economists are correct in pointing out that 


_ there is lots of unused capacity in our economy at the 


present time which could dampen inflationary forces 
of the future. However, when one considers that for the 
1961-62 fiscal year, the federal government will operate 
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CHART 4: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 
1930-61, (1947-49 = 100%). 


in the red by perhaps as much as $8 billion, it is hard 
to ignore the possibility that inflation will be a serious 
economic problem during the next several years. 

SHORT-RUN CATTLE OUTLOOK: So far as the 
immediate, short-run outlook is concerned, it appears 
that the heavy supplies of fed cattle during the early 
summer have been worked off, and that steer and 
heifer slaughter will not continue as much above last 
year as they did during May and June. 

As Chart 5 shows, cow slaughter has run below 1960 
during the past six months, and this will probably con- 
tinue for the balance of the year. In other words, de- 
spite the severe dry weather which has prevailed this 
year in the northern plains states, there has been no 
overall disposition of cattlemen to reduce cow numbers. 

We expect these trends to hold for the rest of the 
year, which will mean a total slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1961 of about 35,000,000 head. This is only a 
little more than last year and will permit a modest in- 
crease—about 1,000,000 head—in cattle herds next Jan- 
uary 1. This will raise cattle numbers to a figure of 
about 98,000,000, compared with the recent low of 91,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1958. 

Marketings of feeder cattle picked up sharply dur- 
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ing August, and by September 1 approximately one- 
third of the total fall movement was reported sold or 
under contract. Despite. narrow feeding margins last 
year, buyers have been optimistic, and prices of feeder 
cattle and calves are currently $2 to $3 above 1960 (see 
Chart 6). Based on these and other data, it appears 
that the total movement to feed lots will be as large or 
a little larger than last year. Consequently, we do not 
see much change in the total supply of fed cattle for 
1962 compared with the current year. 

LONG-RUN PORK OUTLOOK: Turning to hogs, the 
long-run outlook for the pork section of our industry 
is less clear than that for beef. The main reason is that 
there are some worrisome factors lurking in the back- 
ground for this class of livestock. I do not wish to be 
unnecessarily pessimistic, but it is a fact that the de- 
mand for pork products has shrunk at an alarming rate 
since World War II, as shown by Chart 7 on the per- 
centage of disposable income spent for pork and beef. 
You will note that the pork line has slipped steadily 
since the war and now stands at about 1.7 per cent, 
compared with 2.5 per cent for beef. 

While we don’t know all the reasons for this, they 
seem to be tied in with the mistaken impression which 
many people have about the calorie content of pork and 
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the lower status which pork has with some people, as 
illustrated by its second-rate position on many restau- 
rant menus. At the same time there has been the 
phenomenal growth in poultry production, which ap- 
pears to compete much more vigorously with pork than 
with beef. 

As a consequence of these forces, pork production 
has not kept pace with the growth in human population, 
as indicated by Chart 8, which shows a decline in the 
per capita consumption of pork from a peak of ’80 lbs. 
in 1944 to about 63% lbs. this year. 

This raises the threat of a shrinking volume of hog 
production, which would be a serious situation for the 
pork processing industry. At least one AMI member 
company has strongly urged that the Institute dig into 
the problem. 

Fortunately, some research on palatability and other 
factors affecting pork’s acceptability already is under 
way at the American Meat Institute Foundation and at 
other institutions. Also, this whole subject is scheduled 
for a thorough airing at the National Swine Industry 
Conference in St. Louis in November. I shall not try to 
anticipate what the conclusions of this conference dis- 
cussion will be, but it appears fairly obvious that what- 
ever the corrective measures may be—in production 
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CHART 6: AVERAGE COST OF FEEDER STEERS, 
KANSAS CITY, WEEKLY, JULY-DEC., 
1960-61 ($ per cwt.). 


practices, in the products we sell or in the hog himself 
it will take some time and considerable effort to win 
back a higher percentage of the consumer’s meat dollar 
going for pork. 

While discussing this chart I would like to call you 
attention to the line which shows the phenomenal 
growth in poultry consumption over the past 20 years 
or so. For 1961, consumption is now estimated at about 
38 Ibs. per person, which is more than double the 194 
figure and is equal to nearly 60 per cent of the per 
capita consumption of pork. I do not profess to know 
how much longer this upward trend in poultry produec- 
tion will continue. Most of the poultry industry feels that 
profits have been badly squeezed, and there is even 
some talk of adopting the expedient of marketing orders 
to control supply. 

A point for the swine industry to note, however, is 
that this increase in poultry consumption is attributable 
mainly to technological progress, which lowered costs 
of production and retail prices, rather than to an actual 
increase in consumer demand for poultry. 

Another long-run factor in the pork industry 
which presents a problem is the shrinking export mar- 
ket for pork products, especially lard and variety meats 
(see Chart 9). During the 1950’s, our lard exports 
averaged about 600,000,000 lbs. annually, representing 
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F seatly one-fourth of the total production. For the first 
half of 1961, exports have totaled only a little more 
than 200,000,000 Ibs. And with Cuba now lost as a mar- 
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ket—at least for the present—the year’s total may fall 
to about 400,000,000 lbs. Furthermore, the European 
market for both lard and variety meats, in fact all meat 
products, is under considerable pressure by Common 
Market considerations and other important restric- 
tions. Consequently, there is a real danger that our 
markets abroad may suffer even more in the future. 

I'd like to call your attention to the upward trend in 
the use of lard in shortening and margarine, as shown 
by the line on Chart 9. While we may be reluctant to 
see lard relegated to the role of “just another raw ma- 
terial,” shortening manufacturers can hardly be treat- 
ed as “poor relation” among lard’s customers. Actual- 
ly, the wisest policy for the industry might very well 
be one of accepting the notion that lard is a raw mate- 
rial, and if we can remake it into a product that more 
nearly meets consumer requirements, isn’t that the 
thing to do? 

While the swine industry may seem to have plenty 
of problems, one should not sell the hog short, as there 
are some optimistic things also going on at the present 
time. Swine breeders are not relaxing their efforts, 
and it is certain that further improvements in meatiness 
and other characteristics can and will be made. 

I shall not attempt to rehash Dr. Hillier’s excellent 
discussion, but it will not hurt to emphasize the fact 
that substantial progress is being made in areas which 
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CHART 9: U. S. LARD USAGE, 1949-61. 
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can contribute to lower cost of producing pork. In the 
final analysis, this may be the best way for the hog to 
compete with the chicken. 

I have in mind especially the problem of disease con- 
trol. We now have cholera legislation, and this should 
provide a long step forward in reducing death losses. 
In addition, swine diseases of all kinds now are getting 
the attention which made it possible for poultry to 
whip most of its disease problems. We even are begin- 
ning to think in terms of getting rid of trichina. 

Progress in other areas of swine production also is 
gaining. For example, 14 pigs per litter is entirely pos- 
sible, according to the researchers, and there no longer 
is any real question but that the meat-type hog is the 
most efficient kind to raise. Feed conversion efficiency 
still is considerably poorer than the chicken, but 100 lbs. 
of pork from 300 lbs. of feed has been attained in 
numerous feeding trials. 

What these and other similar developments will add 
up to in the next few years cannot be forecast exactly, 
but it can be said that the swine industry has awakened 
to its problems and is doing something about them. 

SHORT-RUN OUTLOOK: With respect to the im- 
mediate outlook for hogs and pork, you pork packers in 
the audience are well aware that slaughter supplies 














CHART 10: AVERAGE WEEKLY HOG SLAUGHTER 
UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION, 1950, 1960, 1961. 


have not picked up as rapidly in the past few weeks 
as was generally forecast after the pig crop report was 
issued last June. 

As Chart 10 shows, hog slaughter on a weekly rate 
basis has been nearly identical with 1960 since last May. 

On reappraisal, most analysts now think that the es- 
timate of the 1961 spring crop was not necessarily 
wrong, but that not enough attention had been paid to 
the concentration of farrowings in the last two months 
of the spring period. In other words, farrowings in the 
months of December through March were up only 
slightly, while April and May farrowings were 9 per 
cent above 1960. 

If these estimates are as accurate as we hope, we can 
look forward to a fairly good seasonal bulge in receipts 
within the next few weeks. Some forecasters believe 
November slaughter may be as much as 10 per cent 
larger than last year. 

Incidentally, note the line on this chart which shows 
the substantially greater seasonal variation between 
winter and summer hog slaughter 10 years ago than 
now. This of course reflects the growing practice of 
multiple farrowing by commercial hog raisers. 

Looking into the first half of 1962, prospects don’t 
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hold much promise for increased supplies of hogs com- 
pared with a year earlier. As you may know, breeding 
intentions for 1961 summer and fall pigs anticipate on- 
ly a 2 per cent gain over the 1960 crop (see Chart 11). 

This is somewhat surprising in view of the relatively 
favorable price of hogs since March of last year, plus 
the fact that once an increase in hog production 
gets under way it generally has carried through more 
strongly than this. 

On the other hand, the new feed grain program is 
creating a situation in which some hog raisers may be 
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CHART 11: MONTHLY SOW FARROWINGS, 1960-61. 
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CHART 12: FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION AND 
YEAR-END STOCKS, 1951-61. 








getting out of the business. When he can rent good corn 
land to the government for $40 to $60 cash rent per 
acre and at the same time be guaranteed $1.20 per 
bushel for corn and $2.30 per bushel for soybeans, 
playing midwife to a mother sow probably loses some of 
its appeal for some hog producers. 

Speaking of the feed grain program, we’ve had ex- 
cellent growing weather this year, and the combined 
feed grain crop will be cut only 11 per cent, despite a 
16 per cent reduction in acreage. Thus, the amount 
of grain which will come out of storage will be much 
smaller than was expected earlier (see Chart 12). 

Even so, the government selling program creates con- 
siderable uncertainty for commercial livestock growers 
who depend on buying additional grain. In this situa- 
tion, it would not be surprising if the 1962 pig crop, 
instead of showing a further increase, as we would 
have anticipated in past years, may be up only slightly 
or may not increase at all. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS: Chart 13 covers sheep num- 
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bers and slaughter for the past 30 years. You will mle 
that since 1950 our sheep population, although 
reduced compared with earlier years, has increased 
gradually. However, this year’s slaughter has been quite 
large relative to the lamb crop, and most observers 
expect this to cut sheep numbers next January } back 
to about 32,000,000 head. This will probably mean some 
reduction in the 1962 lamb crop and marketings, 

SUMMARY: In conclusion, I would like to make ty, 
points which seem to me to be indicated by the live. 
stock outlook which I’ve been discussing. 

The first is this: While the production of cattle and 
hogs is expected to expand during the next dozen years, 
1962 is not likely to see any substantial increase in 
market supplies of these species. 

This means that for the immediate future, the meat 
packing industry will continue to operate at levels 
significantly below its potential capacity. 

To make this point more specific, let me cite some 
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CHART 13: U. S. SHEEP NUMBERS AND 
TOTAL SLAUGHTER, 1925-61. 


figures which the MID has developed on the rated 
slaughter capacity of all federally inspected plants as of 
May 1 this year. In the case of hogs, the figures add 
up to nearly 55,000 head per hour. In recent weeks, with 
hog slaughter averaging around 1,100,000 head per 
week, this would mean an average slaughter rate of 
approximately 20 hours per week per plant. 

In the case of cattle, the rated capacity totals a little 
under 15,000 head per hour. For the past three months, 
cattle slaughter has averaged about 400,000 head per 
week, which figures out at an average weekly kill per 
plant of 27 hours. 

While these figures may not be as precise as I've 
made them sound, they do provide some dimensions to 
the capacity problem. 

The second point, in a somewhat similar vein, is the 
fact that changes in the livestock and meat industry 
have been occurring at an accelerated pace in recent 
years. Since World War II, it is probable that the 
food industry has seen more new developments than 
occurred in an entire lifetime prior to 1945 in the ways 
in which raw materials are grown and marketed; ways 
in which they are processed; and ways in which they 
are distributed and sold to consumers. : 

While it was not my assignment to dwell extensively 
on these changes, it does seem that change is not only 
inevitable, but it is inevitable much more quickly 
than it used to be. This is because science builds on 
past scientific findings; ideas beget new ideas; and the 
entire technology of business and industry couldn't 
avoid changing if it wanted to. 
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PACKAGING MACHINE—Model 414 


AEM 


Easy Seal Carton Size Ranges 


Length 4 to 14 inches / Width 2 to 12 inches / Height 1% to 4 inches 
LOW COST! POSITIVE SEALING! 


Easy Seal cartons are manufactured to close specifications 
by Packers Package. Easy Seal coating insures longer- 


lasting showcase appeal. 


EASILY ADAPTED TO: 


BACON 

PORK SAUSAGE 

~~ FRANKFURTERS 
ta. FROZEN FOODS 


For further particulars write to: 





PACKERS PACKAGE | [° Shoneaties e363 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


WEIGHT AIR 
900 Ibs., 1,000 Ibs. crated Maximum line pressure of 50 p.s.i. required 


DRIVE VACUUM 
Variable speed, 15 to 30 packages per minute Self-contained sealed unit 


HEATERS SIZE 
Two, 1,000 watt, 110 volt Chromalox thermostat controlled Floor space 36” x 8’6” — 32” work height 


ELECTRICAL GLUE SYSTEM 
110 volt, 28 amp, 60 cycle Totally enclosed pressure glue system 


CARTON MAGAZINE 





HEATER BAR ‘ 


32” HIGH 


! 





PRESSURE GAUGE 
& REGULATOR 
PALM BUTTON Fa 





KNEE BLEEDER TRIP 








OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC LOADER 
Automatically opens and sets up carton for easy 
insertion of product into carton by operator. 


CODE DATING 


Automatic embossing of your code on end flap. 


INFEED CONVEYOR 


Specially designed for maximum efficiency of 
product handling into Easy Seal Machine. 


PACKERS PACKAGE | ‘isc 
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MR. FRANK, whiskery figure at left in both photos, hand- 
ed out good advice to help a sausage manufacturer and 
his staff correct some of the firm's ‘wurst’ problems in 








lulose casings, sponsored a dramatization of prob- 
lems facing the meat industry at the general ses- 
sion, Saturday morning, September 16. 

Entitled, “A Frank Look At Your Wurst Problems,” 
the show was staged by a cast of professional actors as a 
discussion of typical production and marketing problems 
with which sausage manufacturers have to deal. 

The 45-minute dramatization featured a fictitious 
meat packer and his office staff beset with real-life dif- 
ficulties that are eventually worked out with the help of 
“Mr. Frank,” a supernatural “authority” on meat pack- 
ing headaches. 

Opening the program, Mr. Frank urged the packer to 
establish a sausage making operation that would follow 
the requirements dictated by the plant’s own potential 
and limitations. 

“Be yourself . . . don’t blindly pattern your sausage 
making operation after some other fellow’s set-up,” Mr. 
Frank told the packer. 

A wide spread in labor costs throughout different 
parts of the country means that a production system 
which is practical in one region would be highly im- 
practical in another. According to meat industry figures 
for frankfurter producers, there is a labor cost differ- 
ence of 83 per cent (percentage difference between high 
= low costs) across the country on stuffer loading 
alone. 

Mr. Frank told the packer there are three production 
processes that should be checked for drains on profits: 
1) Better maintenance of the smokehouse operation and 
better control of the packaging and make-weight opera- 
tion; 2) Stuffing and linking, 3) Planning the production, 
including layout and operations, all the way through 
from start to finish. 

LOSS LEADER: Making weight is frequently the 
most expensive labor factor in the entire operation. It 
can account for more than 50 per cent, and excessive 
ptm can cost a packer more than he thinks. 
phat pane d 4 oz. can cost the average packer about 
a Persie cg ecrations are the packer’s sec- 
tad soa aight ve la - cost area. Do you know how 
the, stuffing thi — y buying one or two scales for 

g es?” Mr. Frank asked. 
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T EE-PAK, INC., of Chicago, manufacturer of cel- 














a dramatic presentation staged by Tee-Pak, Inc., at the 
general session on Saturday, September 16. The play drew 


and held a capacity audience of AMI conventioneers. 


Mr. Frank Takes a Helpful Look at Wurst Problem 


“One packer cut his labor and material bill for one 
year by $27,600 on an investment of $700 or $800 for 
these scales,” he added. 

Packers must be able to train their stuffers and fore- 
men to be cost conscious. They should learn how impor- 
tant it is to spot and correct changes in emulsion density 
or casing characteristics in just a few seconds. This 
should be done at the stuffing table rather than finding 
out too late about the deficiency at the make-weight end 
of the production line. 

“Plan your production all the way through, from 
start to finish. There is a good reason for everything you 
do in setting up an ideal flow of emulsion. Locate the 
pump properly and the flow will not be interrupted; it 
will eliminate down time, permit an increase in stuffing 
speed, and will allow for the use of additional linking 
machines. 

“Do one of these things wrong, and you'll have made a 
costly investment that produces little or no savings in 
terms of labor and money,” Mr. Frank told the packer. 

QUALITY AND TASTE: Considerations of regional 
tastes and product quality also were stressed during the 
dramatization. The fictitious Mr. Frank said that quality 
control is important, but regional tastes in hot dogs and 
sausage also should be taken into consideration. 

“As long as you keep your quality standards high, 
there’s no reason at all why you can’t utilize specific re- 
gional taste appeals in order to produce more sales,” Mr. 
Frank said. 

The key to profitable operation is getting a packing 
plant producing at its proper rate in relation to its 
equipment, its labor force and its markets, while estab- 
lishing proper quality control standards. 

At this point the packer started questioning Mr. Frank 
on the definition of a realistic measure of profit. 

Mr. Frank told him that it amounted to a fair return 
on invested capital, plus the creation of additional capi- 
tal for purposes of growth, modernization and expan- 
sion. He added the most common and most deceptive 
pitfall in determining profits is a packer’s unrealistic 
approach to overhead. 

“Labor and raw material costs are comparatively easy 
to assemble in a factual and realistic manner. But actual 
overhead expense by product item is often calculated by 
one or more inaccurate rules of thumb,” Mr. Frank em- 
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phasized. “A packer can find out exactly how much he 
is earning by matching his profit figure against the in- 
vestment required to produce sales. Calculations made 
on the basis of labor and raw materials costs alone will 
not reflect the true profit situation.” 

Since each sausage product undergoes a different 
schedule of smoking, cooking and handling and has a 
different formula, it is important that packers are able 
to determine profit yields accurately. 

FOUR MAJOR POINTS: Four important points to 
keep in mind are: 1) know your yields; 2) allocate 
overhead properly; 3) create additional reserve for re- 
placements (this must come out of profits), and 4) know 
your true profit picture (the percentage of profits on in- 
vested capital). 

Aside from internal production techniques that must 


DR. J. C. HILLIER, 
professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at 
Oklahoma State 
University, who 
spoke at Friday 
session, chats with 
Paul Zillman, head 
of the livestock de- 
partment, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. 


be taken into consideration in the operation of a profit- 
able packing plant, a thorough knowledge of the market 
also is important. 

“Knowing your market means taking into considera- 
tion the following facts,” Mr. Frank said: “Being aware 
of an increasing national population which is posting 
new highs in purchasing power; keeping informed on the 
latest consumer trends toward new types of convenience 
foods and new types of packaging; staying abreast of the 
dramatic changes in promotion and merchandising going 
on in other food fields; and many other market changes 
which all too often mean the diversion of dollars spent 
on meat products into other food categories.” 

THINK LIKE RETAILER: Today most consumers do 
their food shopping at self-service food stores. This 
means that packers must take into consideration the 
merchandising factors that a store manager looks for in 
a product before he gives it counter space. Meat packers 
can help themselves in this area by thinking as a food 
merchandiser, and not just a meat man. 

A packer’s competition is coming not only from the 
meat industry but everyone in the food business. Poul- 
try, cheese, seafood, and cereals are also competing for 
dollars that can be spent for hot dogs and sausages. 
Many of these items are registering sales increases be- 
cause they are convenience foods that have received 
heavy promotional backing from their manufacturers. 

“You packers have an impressive profit story to tell 
these supermarket managers and I suggest that you start 
doing it right away,” Mr. Frank said. 

“On the basis of lineal feet of counter space, lunch 
meats have an impressive profit margin for the super- 
market manager. Five lineal feet of lunch meat brings 
in weekly sales of $109.60 per lineal foot and a weekly 
dollar margin or $29.60. This figure compares with 21 ft., 
8 in. of cheese bringing in $16.99 weekly sales per lineal 
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foot and yielding a weekly dollar margin of $3.49) 
“It takes 51 ft., 11 in. of breakfast cereal to hum 
$5.69 weekly dollar sales per lineal foot at a 
dollar margin of $1.05,” Mr. Frank reported, 
COMPETING LINES: Meat packers might 
prised to know that out of 325 frozen convenier 
—including baked goods, fish, poultry, meg 
juices, vegetables, etc—only 18 per cent are ite; 
taining meat. And at least 42 per cent of all th 
venience food items are in direct competition w 
products for shelf space and consumer attentig 
Because of this situation, packers must never g 
veloping and improving sausage products. New marke 
for old sausage products must be discovered, and pas! 
ers should begin thinking about moving into new mp 
ket areas, such as convenience foods. Cheese prodigen| 
have done this by offering an unparalleled che 
sizes, weights and combinations, and the result of 
efforts has been increasing sales. Bs 
Recently, one regional branch of a large national food 
chain packaged and sold over 1,000,000 Ibs. of grounj 
beef in a 90-day period. Mr. Frank mentioned this 
achievement and then said, “There is a proposed pie 


of legislation that’s aimed at preventing chains fron} 
packaging ground beef. If this legislation actually be. j 


comes law, how many packers would be able to produce 
and package the necessary tonnage of ground bed 
needed to satisfy the existing market and recapture 
brand identification in the fresh meat case?” 


This situation demonstrates how new markets can de-f i 


velop almost overnight. But packers don’t have to sit 
around and wait for something like this to happen. They 
can originate new markets and sell existing ones better 
by the following methods: 1) Know your existing mar- 
kets through research; 2) sell all areas of your market 
through strong consumer demand, and develop new 
markets for old products; create new products, new 
uses and new business. 

Market research can help a packer determine the size 
of his market, where it is and who the people are who 
make it up. Then this market can be sold through im- 
provements made in the areas of packaging, advertising 
and merchandising. 

On the local level, packers can follow through on n- 
tional promotions, such as special hot dog and sausage 
projects, and make sure that consumers in their area 
see these materials. Full use of local radio, TV, news- 
papers and outdoor advertising can and should be em- 
ployed to promote hot dogs and sausages. Then, after the 
public has been sold on the product, brand names will 
have more of a meaning and individual packers can 
start concentrating on their own product’s benefits. 
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NEW FLOOR racks 
for trucks and rail 
cars are being 
made into a crib 
for shipping loose 
product during the 
expositionof 
“Savings Through 
Unitized Handling 
and Multi-Use 
Shipping Contain- 
ers'’ at the tech- 
nical session of the 
AMI annual con- 
vention. Armour's 
R. N. Roegner, Os- 
car Mayer's J. E. 
Spohn and Don 
MacKenzie and A. 
R. Ring, jr., of the 
AMI, participated. 
















































































= which has been inherent in the pack- 
ing industry for many years is: How can we improve 
| produce our loading and unloading operations? What can we do 
ind beeff to unitize economically our truck shipments? 

For the past several years Armour has studied and 

tested various methods of palletizing car and truck load- 
3 can de-f ing and unloading methods. 
Our studies were directed toward a common means 
en. They} of palletizing both car and truck shipments. We found 
es better} that car shipments presented many complex problems 
-| and, for this reason, it was decided to direct our efforts 
r market} toward truck shipments only, as a first step, and later 
lop new} attack the car shtpments. 

In analyzing truck loading and unloading operations 
we learned the necessity of studying our operations 
from the plant packing departments through storage and 
assembly to truck loading trucks and then on to the 
receiving unit and its storage operations. 

We experienced many periods of disappointment and 
frustration. Many methods were studied and tested that 
proved uneconomical or impractical. By comparing re- 
sults of our studies with those of other industries, we 
found that similar frustrating experiences had con- 
fronted them. 

We are confident that we have arrived at a solution 
after the which will reduce labor costs and provide improved 
mes will] temperature control, product and container protection, 
‘ers call} more economical rack control and a reduction in dock 
its. tie-up time at the shipping and receiving units. 

PROGRAM: Our proposal calls for: 

_1 The re-design of the present car or floor rack 
into a more flexible and practical rack which can be 
used as a floor rack or as a pallet. 

2. The adoption of a unit-load principle of loading 
and unloading packaged product. 

3. The adoption of the new truck rack as a packing 

industry standard in order to bring about use of an 

ge program among shippers, trucking concerns 
receivers. 

I would like to digress briefly. 
ae years, we have examined various methods 

ag and receiving in an attempt to improve the 

cost Position on our docks. Methods have been exam- 

te the loading of packaged product by a 

ty of mechanical clamp devices, take-it-or-leave-it 

pallets, expendable wood or paper pallets, conven- 
wood pallets, etc. 

of us, I am sure, have attended many meetings 
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New Standard AMI Truck— 
Car Rack and Exchange 
Plan to Help Shippers, 


Carriers and Receivers 


R. N. Roegner of Armour describes development 


discussing this subject. I am sure that you will agree 
that little progress has been made in most industries. 

The major factor in our slow progress has been our 
failure to develop a system which offered enough flex- 
ibility and overall economy so that it could be used by 
large or small volume shippers, truckers and large or 
small volume receivers. Another important factor has 
been: Can the interested parties adopt the program 
without buying new, expensive equipment to handle unit 
loads properly? Has the unit load been designed with 
enough flexibility so it can be used by large or small 
operators? 

SHORT HAULS: Unit loading and unloading in most 
industries have only been successful where short hauls 
or special movements were involved, or where pallets 
could be returned economically by the carriers to the 
shipping plant. The major problem has been that truck- 
ers cannot return empty pallets economically on a no- 
charge basis from distant points. On the other hand, if 
they do charge the going tariff rates for the shipment 
and the return of pallets, then this extra cost to thes 
shipper offsets the savings accomplished by unit load 
handling. 

Most industries, as well as ourselves, originally ap- 
proached the unit load principle with an attempt to 
load the entire shipment on a unit basis. This led to 
problems of density loss, in addition to the fact that 
many types of containers do not palletize properly. How- 
ever, most industries are backing off from the total unit 
concept and taking steps to unitize only that portion of 
the volume which lends itself to unit load handling and 
full truck density utilization. The balance of the load 
can then be placed in the conventional piece-handling 
manner. In this way, full density can be achieved and, 
at the same time, economies can be gained in handling 
the portion of the product loaded by the unit method. 

We wish to point out here that the proposed program 
will not eliminate 100 per cent of the piece handling; it 
is estimated, however, that approximately 65 per cent 
of the packaged product shipped in trucks is suitable 
for unitizing. 

REVIEW: We have had the opportunity to participate 
in a series of meetings of food manufacturers, trans- 
portation men and major food account representatives 
to discuss and develop methods to reduce expenses for 
loading, shipping and receiving packaged product. 

Four meetings were held and each of these was at- 
tended by 40 to 50 representatives. Presentations were 
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made spelling out the successes and problems encoun- 
tered to date. The relative practicability of using clamp 
devices, paper pallets, expendable wood pallets or con- 
ventional pallets was discussed. Experience indicates 
that whereas expendable paper or wood pallets are 
costly and are not flexible enough for general appli- 
cation, in specific instances the mechanical clamp de- 
vices have application. 

It is apparent that shipment of products on conven- 
tional wood pallets is most common, but it is burdened 
with the vexatious problems of pallet control, extra ship- 
ping costs, etc. 

It was very obvious, from the interest shown by 
producers, the transportation representatives and cus- 
tomer representatives, that everybody was looking for 
some sensible solution to the unit principle of loading 
and unloading. 

EXPENSIVE: Present-day car racks are normally a 
red figure on most companies’ books. Maintenance and 
replacement call for constant expenditures. They pro- 
vide only a means of keeping product and containers 
from contamination and allow some refrigerated air 
circulation underneath the load. 

The history of their design is obscure and probably 
none of us knows exactly what determined the basic 
dimensions except that they were designed to fit in 
reefer cars. As refrigerated truck shipments became 
popular, this same standard car rack came into use in 
trucks. 

Introduction of mechanical refrigeration and the 
establishment of longer hauls called for better circula- 
tion of refrigerated air and the trucking industry in- 
troduced extruded flooring. This allowed better circu- 
lation of refrigeration when used with the obsolete car 
racks, providing the racks were used crosswise in the 
truck. Of course, their dimensions of 24 x 46 in. required 
overlapping one end of the racks to place them two 
abreast in refrigerated trucks which normally have an 
inside width of from 84 to 87 in. 

In another arrangement, one rack is turned at right 
angles to the other in order to place two abreast in the 
truck. The result is poor refrigerated air circulation, 
damaged product and containers, and broken racks, all 
causing increased expense to the shipper. 

We have learned from commercial truckers who 
have made thorough tests using thermocouples through- 
out test loads the following: 

Test runs were made between Florida citrus juice 
plants and northern cities. Trucks were equipped with 
Thermo-King units using conventional car racks with 
2-x2-in. stringers. Temperatures averaged 35° F. at the 
top of the load, but averaged 53° F. at the bottom of the 
load. When racks with 2-x4-in. stringers were used, 
the temperatures averaged 35° F. at the top of the load 
and 40° at the bottom. 

LOAD LIFTED: Commercial truckers have long 
known that frictional heat from the tires and reflective 
heat from the pavement result in higher temperatures 
at the floor of the truck. The new truck rack with 2-x4- 
in. stringers, while not eliminating the temperature 
variance entirely, did reduce the variation about 13°. 

Since perishable product shippers generally must use 
floor racks under their products, this factor generally 
eliminates the use of clamp devices and paper pallets. 
I am sure that expendable pallets are, in most cases, 
uneconomical. Therefore, this brings perishable food 
handling back to the use of wood pallets for proper 
loading and unloading. However, this also brings us 
face to face with the problems of pallet control, extra 
tariff and pallet return. 

Since the extra shipping and return tariff costs for 
conventional pallets cannot be avoided on a practical 
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basis, and since truckers currently handle the y 

car racks without extra charge, we are pro 
change the design of our current car rack from its pres. 
ent dimensions, which are generally 24 x 46 in. with 
three 2-x2-in. stringers, to 32-x40-in. with three 2-x4. 
in. stringers so that it will serve either as a pallet op 
as a truck rack. 

With the coordinated efforts of the companies 
resented here today, this new program should provide 
substantial cost savings through economical methods of 
loading and unloading, reduced rack replacement ex. 
penditures, better product protection, and better yp. 
frigerated air circulation within the truck. 

The new rack is designed to fit two abreast in a reefer 
truck or trailer. It also can be handled under the load 
by any type industrial tractor or manual pallet truck 

ADVANTAGES: The new design presents an op- 
portunity for assembling packaged products directly on 
the racks in packing departments or assembly coolers 
It also makes it possible to use the unit load principle 
in storing products in plant or branch coolers. It js 
designed so that two rack loads will fit onto existing 
packinghouse flat trailers, semi-live skids or dead ski 
to provide maximum loads in transporting within the 
plant or branch. 

Other reasons for selecting this design are: 

1. The 4-in. underclearance provides for the neces- 
sary additional air circulation, and the stringers are 
aligned properly with respect to air flow. 

2. The rack can be handled under load by any fork- 
type industrial tractor or manual pallet truck. 

3. Other segments of the food industry are now con- 
sidering two standard pallet sizes: the 32-x40-in. and 
the 48-x40-in. % 

4. The 32-x40-in. size adapts best for most perishable 
product handling, because orders are smaller and tum- 
over is more rapid than for non-perishables. __ 

5. This style rack can be nested two to one for im 
proved density in return of empties or for in-plant or 
branch storage. om: 

6. The rack weighs approximately 27 lbs., which is 
an advantage to the carrier. 2 

7. Light weight and convenient size provide for ease 
in manual handling. 

8. The rack has a low replacement cost of approxi- 
mately $1.65. 

9. The size requires less handling equipment oper- 
ating space. 

10. Since the 32-x40-in. size requires only 9 sq, ft 
versus about 13 sq. ft. for a 48-x40-in., there is a say- 
ings in floor space where many part loads might be 
necessary with the larger size. 

11. The 32-x40-in. rack load can generally be han- 
dled by one operator using a manual pallet truck. 

12. The size lends itself to smaller branch, break bulk, 
frozen food, dairy and poultry and other operations. 

13. This size is more flexible from the standpoint of 
checking the items in the shipment. 

14. The 32-in. depth of this pallet makes it ideal 
for order-picking installations. 

APPLICATIONS: Because of the variation in equip- 
ment, facilities, and the variety of operating practices, 
the extent of adoption of this program and its benefits 
will vary among the various units. Typical and possible 
applications are: 

1. The new truck rack can be used for in-plant 
in-branch storage, or for in-plant or in-branch 
' 2. The truck racks can be used in packing depart 
ments to receive product directly from the packing lines 

3. Delivery can be made from the packing depatt 
ments to the storage cooler or to the assembly area by 
powered tractor or manual pallet truck. Should the 
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een packing and storage loca- 
tions warrant a maximum volume per trip, it is possible 
to position two empty truck racks on each semi-live 
skid, dead skid or tractor trailer to allow transporting 
two truck rack loads per trip to destination. 

4. Truck racks can be used for product assembly in 
the accumulation of truckload shipments. 

5. Truck rack loads of packaged product can be 
moved directly from assembly areas into over-the-road 
trucks and placed in position by use of either power 
tractors or manual pallet trucks. 

§. Receiving units can pick up the truck rack, with 
load, and move the product out of the over-the-road 
truck into the cooler where it can be held intact 
for temporary storage. 

7. Receiving units can warehouse product on this 
style truck rack. In many cases, the receiving unit can 
also reship the product on the same truck rack without 
individual container handling. 

8. Plants, branches, etc., should equip their over- 
the-road trucks with these racks whenever the truck 
is scheduled to make pickups of outside purchases or 
from warehouses or freezers. 

9. Plants, branches, etc., can utilize these truck racks 
in loading product to outside volume-customer ac- 
counts, break-bulk operations, etc. 

Actual tests have indicated a 4¢ to 5¢ per cwt. cost 
reduction on that portion of the volume loaded on a 
unitized basis. The same reduction can be duplicated 


HYGRADE Food 
Products Corp. 
president Hugo 
Slotkin (right) 
gets a smile-evok- 
ing comment from 
Samuel Barliant of 
Barliant & Co. 


at the receiving end and, in many cases, exceeded by 
handling product on the same rack throughout storage. 

These cost reductions are made possible by these ad- 
vantages: 

Advantages to the shipper: 

1. A savings of up to two-piece handlings in assembly 
and loading operations, as well as the potential elimina- 
tion of piece-handlings when the inbound product is 
being received. 

2. Improved product protection through reduced han- 
dlings; less exposure to undesirable loading tempera- 
tures; and better truck refrigerated air circulation. 

3. Reduction in rack replacement cost to plants. 

4. Reduction in dock tie-up time at shipping location. 

5. Reduction in accounting records through imme- 
diate exchange program. 

6. Reduction in time for checking unitized loads. 

Advantages to the receiver: 

_ 1. Reduction of two-piece to three-piece handlings 
in unloading and storage operation. 

2. Improved product protection through reduced han- 

g, less exposure to undesirable temperatures and 
better truck refrigeration circulation. 

3. Reduction in tie-up time of dock. 

4. Reduction in time for checking unitized loads. 

Advantages to the carrier: 

A Reduced cost due to less driver and equipment 
tie-up time at the loading dock. 
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2. Reduced cost due to less driver and equipment tie- 
up time at the receiving dock. 

3. Offers time and cost-reductions to carriers where 
they are responsible for unloading onto receiving dock, 
and reduces cost due to the elimination of full-load- 
rack return to shipping plants. : 

4. Reduction in accounting records. 

5. Reduction in time for checking unitized loads. 
- 6. Since the rack is of standard specifications, the ex- 
change program will form a rack pool which will elim- 
inate the carrier’s expense of rack sorting for return to 
individual owners. 

Along with the recommended change in rack design, 
we are recommending a complete change in rack ‘con- 
trol. This change is patterned after the pallet exchange 
program used successfully in many European countries 
over the past several years. The rack exchange feature 
is the key to the success of this program. It requires 
the participation of the packers as well as the refrig- 
erated trucking industry. Rack control depends on a 
perpetual exchange program among the shippers, the 


_ haulers and the receivers. 


DETAILS OF PROGRAM: Each carrier will be re- 
sponsible to purchase and maintain ownership of a given 
number of racks for exchange purposes. When a carri- 
er is hired, he will be expected to have, for. example, 
28 of the new truck racks as part of his truck equip- 
ment. If we place only 25 loaded racks in his truck, he 
is responsible to exchange 25 unbroken empty racks 
before he leaves the loading dock and retain the 
other three in his truck. Should he come to our dock 
with only 23 racks, he would be short two in the ex- 
change and we would bill him directly, on a non-re- 
fundable basis, at the going rack cost. 

The same procedure will work in reverse at the re- 
ceiving units. Should delivery be made to an outside 
warehouse or customer, it can take advantage of the 
economy by participating in the program, or it can re- 
move manually the product from these racks just as 
is done when using the old car rack. 

Obviously, the success of this program depends on a 
simple exchange of racks at shipping and receiving 
docks. Past experience has shown that if “memorandum” 
billing or credit for racks delivered to distant shipping 
or receiving points is substituted for immediate ex- 
change, the result is a loss of control of the rack supply 
and unnecessary expense to shipper and carrier. There- 
fore, if the program is to be beneficial, racks supplied 
to cover any deficiency should be billed and paid for 
and these charges may not be offset by racks returned. 

It has been reported that one specific plant’s expen- 
ditures for the present car rack, under the present 
memo billing, has exceeded $175,000 annually. 

AMI STANDARDS: The rack exchange program is 
not a difficult one to carry out, but it does require the 
cooperation and participation of the various packers 
and truck companies. The program also requires ad- 
herence to the exact standards recommended by the 
American Meat Institute. 

Our plants currently are equipped with double-faced 
48-x40-in. and 32-x40-in. pallets. Gradually, these will 
be replaced with the new AMI standard rack. We will 
adopt this program on a progressive basis, starting 
with the assembly and loading operations; then the re- 
ceiving branches and customers; and then gradually 
move back into the various product departments. 

This program offers a great opportunity to the packing 
industry to improve customer service, reduce dock ex- 
pense, improve product protection and properly con- 
trol rack expenses. I urge all packers to examine all as- 
pects of this program. 
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I WANT to talk to you briefly this afternoon on 
the AMI truck rack program. First, I would like to state 
that I am a transportation man and not a materials- 
handling engineer; therefore, my ideas as they relate to 
this particular program are somewhat different than 
those of the materials-handling engineer. 

My first reaction to this program when it was orig- 
inally conceived was that as a company, we were in- 
terested, but only as a means of improving temperature 
control of our products while in transit in trucks. 

At the time the program was proposed I was engaged 
in a study of the various means which we could use to 
obtain optimum temperatures for the products we were 
shipping in trucks. Our studies covered the type of 
equipment we should demand from the carriers, meth- 
ods of loading and air temperatures that we needed to 
hold in the trailers in order that our product would 
arrive in top condition. 

In this study we continually came to the conclusion 
that floor racks were necessary to achieve this goal, 
even in trailers equipped with extruded aluminum 
floors. However, as I am sure many of you know, we 
faced a tremendous problem in regard to the cost of 
the racks if we used them in every shipment. We, like 
most other packers, have used a memo billing system 
by which we hold the carrier accountable for the num- 
ber of racks used. However, this entails a considerable 
amount of clerical work and has not proved to be too 
effective. 

TWO ADVANTAGES: We still feel, however, that 
we would enter this program strictly on the merits of 
the truck rack in improving refrigeration results, even 
if we did not utilize it for unitized handling of our loads. 
li is my feeling as a transportation man that the unitized 
handling which can be accomplished with this program 
is an added plus as far as economies go. 

We purchased a number of these racks and began 
experimenting with them at Madison. We showed these 
to our materials-handling people and began working 
with them in order to see what the full impact of the 
program would be. They, of course, became interested 
immediately in the future, inasmuch as in most of our 
analysis of palletized shipments, we found the major 
area of cost to be the cost of the pallet; the freight on 
the outbound pallet, and the cost of returning the pallet. 

We have experimented with expendable pallets, but 
here the pallet was the major cost in the program. When 
they saw that we would be able to utilize the truck 
racks at very low cost, they became enthused and 
started a complete analysis of our handling system. 

SAVINGS HUGE: The potential savings to our in- 
dustry by the adoption of a standard rack is tremendous. 
Actually, I feel that most of the industries in the United 
States have lagged in the area of physical distribution, 
which includes materials handling. In the opening par- 
agraph of the “March, 1960, Report on Federal Trans- 
portation Policy Under Long-Range Objectives,” the 
report states that “much of the remaining potential im- 
provement in the nation’s economic efficiency lies in 
the area of distribution.” This, I am sure, is related to 
the lack of standardization and to the failure to realize 
the potential savings in unitized shipping. I am sure 
that the meat industry and others interested in stand- 
ardization can all improve efficiency of distribution by 
the use of this rack. 

I have dwelt in this area for what I consider a very 
good reason. I do not want any of you to leave here to- 
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day with the idea that once you adopt this rack p 
your problems are solved. This, I am sure, would lead 
eventually to total rejection of this program. If yoy de- 
cide to study and experiment with this standard 

I am sure that you will run into countless problems | 
only urge that you look to see what the potential say. 
ings are, and work on the adoption of this program a 
a long-range objective, taking what economies you can 
at the start and working toward the ultimate at som 
future date. 

Even if you go into this program only for the benefits 
derived from better air circulation within the trailer 
you will gain something. From this you can then start 
to work in the area of unitized shipment and can slowly 
begin to reap the benefits of the entire program. 

When we introduced this idea to our company, we 
immediately ran into all types of problems, including 
resistance to change. In the limited amount of palletiz. 
tion that we had done, we had always used the 40-by. 
48-in. pallet. When we announced that AMI was going 
to adopt the 32-by-40-in. pallet as standard, everyone 
felt it could not work. They could not understand why 
AMI had not adopted the 40-by-48-in. size. 

Many of our people immediately pointed out that in 
unit handling we could not carry as much in the plant 
on 32-by-40-in. pallet as we could on the 40-by-48-in, 
One of our materials-handling fellows tackled this 
problem and came up with an excellent solution. We 
had been handling the 40-by-48-in. pallet as a single 
unit so that each pick-up involved moving a base of 
approximately 13-1/3 sq. ft. This particular engineer ex- 
perimented with types of skids and racks by which we 
could transport two 32-by-40-inch pallets at one time, 
thus moving a base with an area of approximately 11- 
7/10 sq. ft. This, of course, would result in more capital 
outlay and a problem in keeping these skids or racks 
available at all times. 

However, by pursuing this problem, he finally cam 
up with the idea of extending the bed of our pallet 
trucks to the point where they could handle two of the 
32-by-40-inch pallets without appreciable difficulty. 
This answer satisfied many of the objections to the 
size of this particular rack. 

Another area in which we have run into difficulty 
because of the nature of our particular boxes is that of 
low density. We are now working on this problem and 
feel that in the future if we take the 32-by-40-in. rack 
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TASTY information is undoubtedly being exchanged ! 
these groups in front of the Baltimore Spice Co. 
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“AMI—SESSION IV—9-18-61 


Survey Shows Women Watch Store's 


Meat Ads, Rely on Grades and Spend 


Big Part of Food Dollar for Meat 


Tx INCREASE in per capita consumption of meat 
during recent years indicates the American meat in- 
dustry is doing a good job of serving the consumer. But 
the search for ways to please the consumer better— 
and thereby cause her to buy more meat—goes on. 
Family Circle, in cooperation with the American Meat 
Institute, recently undertook a professionally designed 
| study of homemakers’ meat buying habits and meat 
preferences. That study has been completed, and today 
we are going to present what seemed to us most in- 
teresting and significant in this study. 

The questions asked of homemakers were prepared 
by the American Meat Institute and were aimed at 
subjects where it was felt more information was par- 
ticularly needed, such as: 1) How do women select the 
store where they buy meat? 2) What do they consider 
the best guide to meat quality? 3) How effective is the 
retailers’ meat advertising? 4) How often do women 
buy meat and how much do they spend? 5) Are any 
major changes occurring in meat preferences? 6) What 
additional services do homemakers want from packers 
and meat retailers? 

For the assignment of talking to homemakers and 
getting their answers to these and many other ques- 
tions, Family Circle obtained the services of the well- 
known research firm, Daniel Starch and Staff. The 
Starch study was conducted among homemakers who 
read the May or June, 1961, issues of Family Circle; 321 
of these homemakers were personally interviewed in 70 
towns and cities across the country. Thus, the results are 
not a reflection of any sectional habits or preferences, 
but rather a composite for the entire United States. 

What did we learn from these homemakers? As a 
prelude to some specifics, I’m going to give one general 
conclusion: The ladies registered no major dissatisfac- 
tion with the job that packers and retailers are doing 
on meat. They do, however, have ideas about how 
some things could be improved, and suggestions for 
additional services they would like to receive. 

First, let’s see what our homemakers said in response 
to a question that’s probably the one most regularly 

by packers and retailers. What makes a house- 
wife believe she gets better quality of meat at one store 
than at other stores? Is it grade identification on the 
meat, names of the packers whose products are stocked, 
or the store’s reputation? 

We put the question this way: “When selecting the 
store at which you buy most of your meats, which of 
the following do you rely on as a quality indicator?” 
gaan REPUTATION IMPORTANT: Nearly half 

e women said they placed greatest reliance on the 
store's reputation; 34 per cent said they rely most on 
pa a of the meat, and 22 per cent de- 
pole nd 8 greatest reliance on the names of meat 

y know. Looking at the percentage of home- 


makers who rely on the store reputation, it would 
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seem that to capture a big share of the meat business, 
the retailer must first build a reputation for dependable 
quality. We can assume, I think, that he can build this 
reputation only by, first, consistently handling meat 
that pleases his customers, and second, making sure 
the public knows about it. 

The substantial percentage who depend upon grade 
identification of the meat is interesting in view of some 
past studies which have shown that women generally 
don’t know a great deal about the different character- 
istics of different grades of meat. Our study indicates 
that the grade mark itself means something to a lot of 
homemakers, whether or not they understand grade 
differences. In considering the 22 per cent who rely 
upon known names of packers, we point out that the 
question made no distinction between fresh meats and 
branded packaged meats such as bacon, hams and frank- 
furters. Would such a distinction have made a differ- 
ence in the answer? We don’t know. 

How much shopping around among different stores for 
meat do the women do? Not a great deal. Nearly half 
buy their meat in one store. Almost as many confine 
their meat shopping to two or three stores. Only 7% 
per cent shop for meat in more than three stores. The 
number who buy all their meat in only one store cor- 
relates quite closely with the number who place their 
chief reliance for meat quality on the store’s reputa- 
tion. In view of the number of supermarkets with self- 
service meat sections, it was somewhat surprising that 
more than a third of the homemakers we surveyed re- 
ported that they do most of their meat shopping in 
stores with service markets, or in stores that are pri- 
marily meat markets. 

Does this indicate that the service market is still a 
big factor in the meat business? Or were the homemak- 
ers’ answers to this question affected by bias toward 
service markets shown in earlier studies, but not sup- 
ported by actual sales records? The panel that follows 
me may want to discuss this point. 

SUBURBAN INFLUENCES: Our study shows that 
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the trend to suburban living, which has resulted in fewer 
trips to the food store and larger purchases per trip, 
shows up strongly in meat shopping habits. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the homemakers reported they 
obtain their meat supply for a full week or more in one 
trip to the store. About 20 per cent buy meat for only 
one or two meals ahead. Another 12.8 per cent follow 
the practice of buying the meats that are advertised 
specials and storing them in their home freezers. 

The extent to which women make use of home freez- 
ers to buy items on “special”—and those items only— 
is a question that has been of considerable interest to 
both packers and retailers. The percentage of meat pur- 
chases made in this way does not appear large, yet it 
is approaching the number who buy meat for just one 
or two meals at a time. 

A question similar to the one on frequency of pur- 
chasing had to do with meal planning. About 60 per cent 
of the homemakers plan for the meats they will use in 
their menus for a week ahead. A little over 30 per cent 
decide on the meat in their menus on a daily basis. The 
remainder follow various other schedules. How about 
the use of shopping lists for meat? Here the results are 
mixed and no clear-cut pattern emerges. About 47 per 
cent of the women usually have their shopping list 
made out and know what meats they are going to buy 
before they go to the store. Another 13 per cent some- 
times use a shopping list, but a sizable number, 38 per 
cent, say they rarely make use of a previously pre- 
pared list. 

ADVERTISING INFLUENCES: The answers to the 
next two questions should give aid. and comfort to the 
advertising managers of supermarkets. First we asked 
the women: “Do you read the weekly meat ads of vari- 
ous stores?” And then we said: “If you do read the 
ads, how often do you buy the advertised meat fea- 
tures?” Three-fourths of the women declared they 
do read the ads and a whopping 90 per cent of the 
homemakers who read the ads say they buy the fea- 
tured meats either frequently or sometimes. Only 10 
per cent said the retailers’ meat advertising had little 
or no effect on their purchases. 

Now we come to a question that’s of prime impor- 
tance, because all of us have a definite stake in this 
subject, and that is the amount of money the homemaker 
spends for meats. We asked our cross-section of home- 
makers how much they spent for meats at the time of 
their last purchase. The answers were spread out over 
a fairly large range of dollar amounts. The largest per- 
centage said they spent $3 or less. Interestingly enough, 
the next highest percentage said they spent between $10 
and $15. I think the figure that is most significant is the 
median for the entire group, which comes out at $5.92. 

Now, bear in mind that approximately 20 per cent of 
the women said they buy meat for one or two meals 
at a time. With that in mind, the percentage who say 
they spend $3 or less at a time for meat— 21% per cent 
—seems to add up, and the remaining figures in the sur- 
vey fall into place. 

AVERAGE EXPENDITURE: Probably of more sig- 
nificance is what the women report they spend each 
week on the average for meat. Here, again, we find a 
rather wide range, but our median figure for an av- 
erage week’s expenditure for meats is $9.41. 

How much of the total food budget goes for meat? 
Let’s take a look at our homemakers’ total weekly ex- 
penditures for meat and groceries, as reported to our 
interviewers. Once again we find a substantial range, 
which is logical in view of the fact that the women with 
whom we talked represent a wide range in family in- 
come as well as in family size. The median figure for 
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weekly food expenditures, groceries and meat is $m 
The fact that the homemakers said that out of a » 
week’s average expenditures for food of $25.19, 
purchases represented $9.41—or 374 per cent of the total 
—will, I am sure, provoke considerable discussion It 
is generally accepted, based on sales experience, that 
the percentage of food dollars going for meat, op a 
national average, falls in the range of 20 to 25 per cent. 
There are two factors, either or both of which, in oy 
opinion, would be responsible for the higher Percentage 
of food expenditures going to meat that was reported 
by the women questioned in this study. 1) The home. 
makers reporting how much they spend for meat are 
depending upon their recollection. They may think they 
spend more for meat than they actually do. If this is 


CONVEYORIZED smoking operation, on exhibit by At 
mos Corp. of Chicago, receives full attention of Gerald 
Cohen (left), branch superintendent of The Superior 
Provision Co., Massillon, O., and George Reser, chief en- 
gineer, Superior Provision. Atmos representative C. 8. 
Jensen (center) gives explanation to visiting packers. 


true, it shows a need for better education of homemak- 
ers about meat prices. 2) The study was made amon 
magazine readers, and magazine readers represent a 
higher standard of living than the national average) 
Furthermore, Family Circle readers are homemakers 
with larger-than-average families and more-than-ay- 
erage interest in meal preparation. 

We think the survey points up the fact that there is 
a very substantial group of homemakers who spend 
more for meat than the national average, and that these 
homemakers represent a very productive market for 
the advertising and promotional efforts of the meat in- 
dustry. 

MEN COOKS NUMEROUS: Up to now we've beet 
talking altogether about women. Let’s not neglect the 
man of the family, because we know there are quite @ 
few men who fancy themselves as pretty competent 
amateur cooks. We asked our homemakers if the men 
in their households assist with the cooking. Sixty pe 
cent of them do, according to the wives. When it comes 
to outdoor cooking, three out of four men have a hand 
in cooking the meat. That fits in with the picture of the 
backyard chef which has now become almost a symbol 
of summertime suburban living. 

It may surprise you, however, that more than halt 
the men assist in the indoor cooking of meat on occasion 
Two-thirds of our male cooks devote their culinary tal 
ents to steaks. Hamburgers and hot dogs also rate high 
with the men when they assume the job of preparilé 
the meat. If we could persuade the men to diversify 
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their efforts, it could mean an increase in sales of some 
of the other varieties and cuts of meat. 

But back to the women, because they’re still the big 
buyers of meat. Our interviewers devoted a consider- 
able time to finding out which meats they like most, 
which they like least, and the reasons for their likes 
and dislikes. We started out by giving the homemakers 
a list of fresh meats and asking them to rate each one in 
order of their preference—for use in family meals, and 
for meals at which they are entertaining guests. 

BEEF WAY AHEAD: For family meals, the three 
most preferred meats are all in the beef category: 
beefsteak, roast beef and ground beef, in that order. 
All other items in the first choice list ranked well be- 
low these three. The preference shown for ground 
beef is interesting. Ground beef has been promoted 
heavily on the basis of economy. Our study indicates 
the demand for ground beef as a preferred meat. The 
greatly improved quality of ground beef in recent years 
probably is a factor here. It should be noted, too, that 
our question had to do with “family” meals. The fact 
that many children prefer hamburgers to steak or roast 
probably influenced the homemakers’ answers. 

For meals at which guests are served, roast beef 
moves well out in front as first choice. Baked ham 
now appears as second choice and beefsteak third. 

Our interviewers also found out several things about 
the kind of ham homemakers prefer. The preference 
for cooked ham over uncooked ham runs better than 
two to one. Of those who prefer cooked ham, the big 
majority—about 65 per cent—would rather not have it 
in a can. 

We tried to find out how much price governs the se- 
lection of cooked or uncooked ham, and we believe this 
finding is worthy of some thought: Half said the choice 
between cooked and uncooked ham depended upon 
price. The other half said price made no difference. Size 
of hams presently offered apparently presents no prob- 
lem to. the homemaker. Almost all those who serve 
ham. said they usually are able to find the size of ham 
they want for family meals. 

CHANGED BUYING HABITS: Let’s move into the 
area of changes in meat-buying habits reported by our 
homemakers. We showed them two lists, one of spe- 
cially prepared meats and the other of fresh meats, 
and asked them whether they are buying more or less 
of these items than in the past. Among specially pre- 
pared meat items, the greatest increase in usage was 
reported for boneless cuts of fresh meats, about 25 per 
cent; canned hams, 15 per cent, and frozen fresh meats, 
about 12 per cent. 

For the fresh meats, we not only asked them if they 
are serving the various kinds of meats more or less than 
in the past but. also their reasons why. Ground beef 
was away out in front of other meats in increased use. 
Nearly. half the homemakers said they are serving 
ground heef more often than they did in the past. The 
reason for increased use given most often was conveni- 
ence and ease of preparation. A lesser number of home- 
makers mentioned economy. One out of four said they 
have- increased the frequency with which they serve 
beef. roast, beefsteak and wieners. The reason given 
most for more frequent serving of roast beef by the 
women is that they like it and the children like it. 
a 23.9 per cent said they serve roast beef more 

n because they can afford it—that it fits into an 

economical food plan. 
Bhcaotagas one surprised ‘us and I think it may surprise 
Soap ticle oop focrgad 
a eg : of beefstea was that it isn’t too ex- 
 they-can afford it. One out of every four 
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women made this statement or a similar one. Less fre- 
quent serving was reported for roast pork, fresh pork 
sausage, lamb chops and liver. 

Increased diet consciousness seems chiefly to blame 
for the decline in use of fresh pork. The women said 
they thought it was too rich, too hard to digest or too 
fattening. As for lamb chops, the women who are using 
less of them than in the past say they either don’t like 
them, or they consider them too expensive. With liver, 
it appears to be almost altogether a matter of not lik- 
ing the taste of it. 

HOMEMAKERS SUGGEST SERVICES: For the fi- 
nal part of my presentation, and perhaps the most im- 
portant part, I have reserved the information given us 
by homemakers about services they would like to have 
from retailers and packers to make meat shopping 
and meat preparation easier. Are homemakers satisfied 
with the selection of meats that is available to them in 
their food stores? Two-thirds of them say they have 
no difficulty in finding the size and variety of fresh 
meats they want, but an important one-third of the 


‘women say “yes,” they do have this difficulty. The ma- 


jor problem in finding the size and type of cuts they 
want comes in buying beef roasts. They also report dif- 
ficulties in finding the kinds of steaks and pork roasts 
they want. 

Do they ask for guidance in a self-service market 
when they can’t find the meat they want? Forty per 
cent say they seldom ask for help and another 30 per 
cent say they never ask. Since one-third of the women 
say they sometimes have trouble finding what they 
want, the big majority who never ask for help from 
store personnel is cause for concern. These women may 
become dissatisfied customers or curtail their meat 
purchases without retailer or packer knowing why. 

In displaying meats, some retailers group them by 
types of cuts—all roasts together, all chops together, 
and so on—while other retailers group meats by va- 
rieties—all beef together, and the same with pork, 
lamb and veal. We asked the housewives which of 
the methods they prefer. Half of the women liked to 
have the meats grouped by variety. A fourth of them 
would rather have them grouped by types of cut. The 
other fourth don’t care one way or the other. 

NUTRITIONAL STORY: Many people in the meat 
industry feel that a better job needs to be done in tell- 
ing the public the nutritional story on meat, especially 
on pork products, since pork sales appear to be suffer- 
ing from ideas commonly held about diets. So we asked 
our homemakers if they would like to know more about 
the nutritional values of meat. An encouraging 40 per 
cent expressed a desire for this kind of information. 

Then we opened the door wide and asked the home- 
makers to name any additional services they want from 
either packers or retailers. In reply, 18.4 per cent of 
the homemakers asked for instructions on how to pre- 
pare meats—cookbooks, recipes, cooking time and tem- 
perature information. Eight per cent said they want the 
meat either packaged so that both top and bottom are 
visible or else left unwrapped. Only 6.2 per cent said 
they wanted prices reduced. 

And to close this presentation on a happy note, 
I’m pleased to say that one-third of the homemakers 
said there wasn’t a single thing more they could ask 
of retailers or packers; they’re perfectly satisfied now. 
If that great day should come when 100 per cent of the 
homemakers are completely satisfied, then we could all 
sit back and take our ease. But until that happens, I 
know the meat industry will keep up its unrelenting 
effort to please Mrs. Consumer—that wonderful gal 
who holds our future in her hands. 
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PANELISTS (left to right on 
this page): F. J. Townley, vice 
president, Swift & Company; 
M. B. Thompson, executive 
vice president, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co.; John Watson, vice 
president, Tobin Packing Co.; 
Dr. Raymond W. Mack, mod- 
erator, from the department 
of sociology, Northwestern 
University, and George 
Sacks, the research director 
of Family Circle magazine. 


oe REPORT on “What the Consumer Thinks—A 
Study of Consumer Preferences” was followed by a 
panel discussion of “What the Consumer Wants.” The 
panel was composed of Dr. Raymond W. Mack, chair- 
man, department of sociology, Northwestern University, 
who served as moderator; M. B. Thompson, executive 
vice president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; F. J. Townley, 
vice president, Swift & Company; John Watson, vice 
president, Tobin Packing Co., Inc.; Mrs. Thelma 
Machael, editor of food pages, The Indianapolis News; 
Miss Grace White, food editor of Family Circle maga- 
zine; George Sacks, research director, Family Circle; 
Jack Brewer, vice president in charge of meat opera- 
tions, Jewel Tea Co., Inc.; Scott Detrick, owner-operator 
of Scotty’s Markets and president of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers of the United States, and 
George Jenkins, president of Publix Super Markets, 
Inc.,; and president of Super Market Institute. 

DR. RAYMOND W. MACK: I will start this off by 
asking Mr. Detrick if he would like to comment on 
what has gone on. 

SCOTT DETRICK: First of all, I should like to tell 
all of you that the meat department is one of the 
most important departments in the food store today. 
Since opening our first store in 1948, we have con- 
stantly used the meat department in our store to 


LOOK OF SATISFACTION is expressed by AMI staff mem- 
bers as convention rolls smoothly along. Left to right 
are: Carroll Cannoles, director of department of member- 
ship; Herbert Bain, director of public information depart- 
ment, and Roy Stone, secretary and assistant treasurer. 
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attract people into it. Surveys are fine and we get a 
lot out of them, but, actually, you just cannot put this 
consumer down as a line or chart on the wall. This 
consumer is a life-and-blood human being, a person 
with feelings and emotions like you and me. There. 
fore, the packer and the retailer today have to sit 
down and think of this chart on the wall not as a chart, 
but as a live human being who is coming into the 
food store. 

There were many things brought out in this survey 
that are going to be discussed here. One I was par- 
ticularly pleased about was the number of people that 
like service markets in relation to self-service markets. 
I don’t think our people today have choices. Most of 
our meat markets and a lot of our stores are behind 
a wall, and you cannot see any of the store personnel, 
In our stores and also in many stores across the country, 
there are bells which the customer can use if she wants 
some special type of service or something special for 
dinner that night. Further, in some areas the customer 
who wants service in buying meat can get it without 
ringing a bell. 

However, I believe that an important point in the 
next 10 years in the meat business, insofar as the 
retailer and packer are concerned, is that we will need 
to have a lot more of a people-to-people program. We 
are going to need a program where the packer knows 
the retailer’s problems and the retailer knows the 
packer’s problems and both of them know the con- 
sumer’s problem. 

A store image or packer image is what we are going 
to have to develop. All of us know that all meat 
that comes out of the packinghouse isn’t U.S. Choice, 
Prime or whatever it might be. Therefore, the chain 
store in any neighborhood is going to have to develop 
an image in relation to selling a certain grade of meat 
and stick to it. Further, the store in the country 
area is going to have to do the same thing. Therefore, 
the packer is going to have to see to it that he meet 
the needs of the particular area he does business it 
and that he supplies the desired type of meat. 

I also think that the retailers are going to have # 
carry different cuts in their markets. I think that 
the day of the thin chuck roast or the thinly made 
roast may be going out of the picture. That roast 
is going to have to be cut thicker and cut in two so that 
the homemaker can have a choice. Further, we 
that the homemaker today wants to be talked to and 
wants to be told about the different cuts of meat 
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PANELISTS (left to right on 
this page): Mrs. Thelma Ma- 
chael, chairman of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Food Edi- 
tors Conference; Jack Brew- 
er, vice president in charge 
of meat operations for Jewel 
Tea Co.; Scott Detrick, presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers of the 
United States, and George 
Jenkins, who is president of 
the Super Market Institute. 


§Dissects the Study on Consumer Preferences 


and the different methods for cooking them. 

We have developed in our market a set of slides 
that the National Association of Retail Grocers uses. 
We go to various home economics classes in the junior 
high and high schools and also to some of the various 
civic clubs in our town and show them how to cut 
a particular side of beef and also explain the waste 
involved. We have to urge the homemaker to learn 
about the use of the less popular cuts of meat or the 
less tender cuts of meat and also explain the various 
cuts of beef, the rib and the loin. When these things 
are shown on slides, it does not take long for the 
homemaker to understand them. Therefore, we whole- 
heartedly agree with a lot of the things that are in 
the survey. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Townley, do you have 
a comment you desire to make? 

F. J. TOWNLEY: There are several things in rela- 
tion to this study that I am sure I do not agree with. 
In connection with the housewife selecting the store 
where she buys her meat, the survey report says that 
about 50 per cent of them rely most on the reputation 
of the retailer, 34 per cent on the government grade 
and 22 per cent on packer brands. I think that might 
be a little bit misleading, mainly because fresh meat 
is not separated from the branded product. Based on 
packer studies I know about, I am not so sure, either, 
that the housewife, if given a choice, will pick up 
the government grade rather than the packer brand. 

There is another point relative to government grades 
versus packer brands. There are some areas where 
the local, city administration has made it impossible 
for packer brands to be sold in stores; all meat has to 
be sold under government grade. I believe that the 
housewife in those areas would like an opportunity 
to purchase packer brands. I believe that the retailer 
would like to have an opportunity to differentiate 
between his competitors and sell a packer brand. 
Perhaps the strongest retailer is the retailer who is 
selling a locally advertised or a well-known, nationally 
advertised brand of meat. I believe that he will do a 
better job than the retailer who is perhaps just as 
good but sells government grade or private label meat. 
I would like to hear some discussion on that. 

SACK BREWER: I think a packer label has one 
ne “ far as we are concerned at Jewel. 
all-of ee at any one of you packers can supply 
a on needs at one time. Therefore, we have to go 

graded basis. As a result, basically, we have 
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created an image that this report indicates is needed. 
Of course, I am not against packer brands; it is just 
a question of available supply when you require it. 

TOWNLEY: Are you differentiating strictly between 
fresh meats and all of the other kinds of meat that 
you sell in your stores? 

BREWER: I am referring basically to the fresh 
products, yes. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Jenkins, do you want to 
say anything about this? 

GEORGE JENKINS: As the survey brought out in 
regard to store image, you cannot build a business 
just on price. You do have to build a name on a quality 
image, and then the customer will recognize your 
particular brand name as being quality and will as- 
sociate your store as the outlet for that quality. We 
have developed a substantial fresh meat business on 
a packer label and, therefore, I cannot see where I am 
hurt when a competitor advertises that he has govern- 
ment grading. I went so far a year ago to ship US. 
Prime beef into one of my markets. The grade was 
not stamped on the carcass, and I did not tell the 
personnel in the meat department about it. I absorbed 
the additional cost out of my home office. The packer’s 
label was Choice grade. I paid the difference of $2,200 
to get Prime. I knew a lot of people in that particular 
community because I had lived there for 18 years, 


PAUSING for more careful scrutiny of machinery in ex- 
hibit hall are (I tor.) Edward Schlernitzauver, Jack Rogers 
and E. L. Coyle, all of Swift & Company Chicago office. 
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but I got no comments about the difference in quality. 
I knew several people who bought steaks and barbe- 
cued outside a lot, and I asked them if they saw any 
difference in the meat. They said that they did not. 
Therefore, I spent $2,200 to prove to myself that people 
did not really want Prime beef. 

MODERATOR MACK: That is one of the higher- 
priced surveys. We are impressed with that. Maybe 
Mr. Sacks would like to say something about that. 

GEORGE SACKS: We did discuss the results of this 
question when it came in, and one of the members of 
the committee expressed concern about this 22 per 
cent figure, representing housewives who said they 
rely most on packer brands. He thought it was too 
high. Another of the meat packer members brought 
up the fact that we had left out the words “fresh 
nieat” and “packaged meat.” Too often, when we try 
to interpret figures, if they don’t bear out what we 
already believe, suddenly, they are not valid. Three 
groups of women are involved here. Those in the 
first group said that they buy mainly upon the basis 
of the reputation of the store. The second group buys 
predominantly on the grade identification, and the third 
group on the name of the meat packer. 

Concerning the other question, when you ask the 
average woman about meat, does she think in terms of 
fresh meat or the packaged meats? I think that this is 
a question which the research people will have to work 
out. However, even if we don’t know that answer, I 
think the important point we should bring out is that 
women are basing their purchases of meats on three 
different categories. If it brings about discussion, then 
I think it has served the purpose. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Watson, can we now hear 
from you? 

JOHN WATSON: Before we get off the subject of 
this 22 per cent reliance on packer brand and 50 per 
cent determined by the store’s reputation, I would like 
to throw in my two cents worth. I don’t think most 
housewives give a darn whether the tails, neck bones, 
breasts or anything else come from any one particular 
packer. However, when it comes to the matter of frank- 
furters or sliced bacon or any of the meats that are 
prepackaged under brand names, then I think she does 
have a definite preference and, as a result, she goes 
more by packer brand than she does by the reputation 
of the store. I think you have to complete this survey 
and break it down into three component parts, as has 


VETERAN of 50 years in meat packing industry, James 
Walsh (center), who recently retired as general credit 
manager of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, laughs heartily 
with former associates Robert Bolz (right), Oscar Mayer 
assistant secretary, and John F. Schuette of Kartridg Pak, 
which is a division of Oscar Mayer & Co. 
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EASTERN packers Herbert Rumsey, jr. (center), president 
of Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., and Tobin 
board chairman F. M. Tobin (right) stop to chat witih 
Ralph Garson of Cryovac division, W R. Grace & Co, 
Cambridge, Mass., as they make tour of exhibition areg, 


been suggested, and find out what the real difference is, 
There are a couple of other points in the survey that 
I cannot ignore. One of them is this tremendous in- 
crease in business on ground beef. You know that this 
exists. However, the thing you cannot forget is the rea- 
son for the increase. It was indicated that the reason 
for the increase in sales of ground beef is the fact that 
it is easy to prepare; it is a convenient food. We are all 
working in that direction, to develop new products that 
make it easier for the housewife, but I still think we 
have a long way to go. There is one other point I cannot 
ignore. I believe the report indicated that about a third 
of the women interviewed preferred markets where 
they could be waited on individually and not a self- 
service market. This is a figure that is a little higher 
than most of us believed existed. I would like to throw 
this back as a question: Do you think that self-service 
markets have reached their peak, that we are more on 
the downhill slope now and that many of the women 
are going for markets where they can have the individ- 
ual attention of the butcher? I think it would be inter- 
esting to have some of the retailers answer that. 
DETRICK: In two food stores that we are getting 
ready to open, we have gone that way. We still havea 
self-service meat operation, but we do not have it be- 
hind a wall. We have our people out where the con- 
sumers can see what is going on. During the peak peri- 
ods of the day, we have people out there who can give 
the service that the individual person wants. If she hap- 
pens to be a woman who just wants to browse around, 
pick up packages and look at them, then she can do 
that. However, if she is a woman who would like some 
service on a particular problem, then we have a man oF 


woman present to help her. I think today we ale | 


going to have to go into a people-to-people program. 
We are going to have to decide whether we are going to 
have a streamlined self-service operation, plus service 
accommodations that are going to cost a little more time 
in manpower but are going to build more store image, 
or go the way we have been doing. : 

MRS. THELMA MACHAEL: I agree that there 8 
more need for person-to-person contact in the stores 
because there are too many women who do not know 
what to do with some cuts of meat. As an illustration 
of this, I know of a young married girl whose mother 
took her into the supermarket. This girl had been hav- 
ing trouble purchasing meat for about a year. As a re- 
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ae her mother handed her a pad and pencil and then 


they made a tour of the meat market, her mother tell- 
ing her and asking her to note what she should pur- 
chase for various situations. She indicated that if the 
girl would purchase a certain type of cut, after serving 
it the first time, she would still have enough left for 
lunch the following day and, further, that she could use 
some of the remaining products for a casserole. As they 
went around examining various items in the meat mar- 
ket, they noticed that they began to pick up other 
women and some of these women were also pulling out 
little scraps of paper and making notes. 
JENKINS: I would like to comment on this person- 
to-person self-service. It seems to me that everyone 
has indicated they want more service. We like to cater 
to the housewife and give her all the personal contact 
we can in the store. However, this is something that 
is not in the cards relative to today’s merchandising. At 
the time we switched our markets from service to self- 


CROWDS of conventioneers 
gathered in registration area 
as they arrived for AMI|'s 
56th annual meeting. Area 
remained beehive of activity 
during five-day meeting, act- 
ing as thoroughfare between 
sessions. in Grand Ballroom 
and displays in exhibit hall. 


service, it took a lot of nerve to stay on a self-service 
basis. You could not go anywhere without having a 
dozen or more women raising cain with you because 
they did not have the opportunity of talking to the 
butcher like they used to. If I listened to everything 
these housewives told me, I would have taken my self- 
service cases out. The reason I did not do this was be- 
cause in every single case our meat sales increased all 
the time. All the time that the housewife was telling me 
that she wanted the butcher contacts, she was, never- 
theless, buying more meat in the store which took the 
butcher contact away from her. 

Of course, I have seen several markets which have 
come into our area since we started that have gone 
both ways. However, I see no point in doing that. I have 
one competitor who has both types of service. I don’t 
think I want to differentiate quality in my meat by 
having both service and self-service. Further, we do 
have a bell they can ring. However, they do not do 
much of that. 

Therefore, contrary to what the housewife tells me, 
she still wants self-service. For when I give them a 
choice, they take the self-service feature. I believe they 
really like to go in there and shop and, with the self- 
Service feature, they can shop around, pick up seven 
or eight or 10 steaks and purchase the three or four 
that they desire. I think that they would rather have 
this kind of procedure than have a butcher waiting on 
them. That is a peculiar thing about surveys. Surveys 
are made continuously and they always come back with 
the housewife wanting service. Well, I do not see many 
— are successful in connection with the service 

arket. 


MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Sacks, do you have any 
comment on this? 


SACKS: We found that 67 per cent of the people 
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said they like the supermarket with the self-service 
meat section; this leaves approximately a third who 
want a service meat department. Of course, this is what 
makes the ball game. Let’s take a look at the two-thirds 
who desire the supermarket with the self-service sec- 
tion. I think there are two groups involved, and there 
is a question, as a result, as to whether or not we require 
a further study. Here we have a positive group and a 
negative group. The positive, or positive-thinking, group 
is the one that truly likes the self-service market. The 
negative-thinking group is the one that probably likes 
the individual serviee. Of course, here we have to 
go and do some more research. 

The negative person is probably the person who is very 
insecure in her meat purchasing and would probably be 
embarrassed to go into a service station or into a meat 
store that has a butcher and ask him questions. There- 
fore, she takes the easy way out and shops in a place 
where there is a self-service market. This is easy to be- 


gin with because she does not have to embarrass her- 
self. She can pick up the packages. This doesn’t mean 
that she is satisfied, but even though she is insecure 
here, she feels less embarrassed. I do not know to what 
extent this exists, but I do think that there is a possi- 
bility in that some stores might have to have a self- 
service department and also a service department. Or 
there might be a special information center for meats 
right there, or a girl who can handle this question with 
the woman as she comes in. Something may have to 
be worked out along that line. However, naturally, we 
are not going to decide that here. I think there has to 
be much more study. 

MODERATOR: Miss White, would you comment? 

MISS GRACE WHITE: I agree with both Mr. Jen- 
kins and Mr. Detrick that the self-service departments 
are very much more popular than maybe we are led 
to believe. I also think that a combination of self-service 
and having people out in the front in the wrapping 
and cutting department to answer any questions is ad- 
vantageous. I don’t believe that we have ever actually 
checked the length of time that a woman spends at the 
meat counter choosing her selection of meats for the 
day. However, I am sure it would amount to quite a bit 
of time, I would say at least 25 per cent of the time she 
spends in the supermarket. 

Remember, women are timid and they do not recog- 
nize too many cuts of meat. Therefore, I desire to make 
an earnest plea here that much more information be 
given to them at the point of sale. For instance, in con- 
nection with lamb packages, where you get the shoulder 
bones, you get the stewing meat and some of the shell. 
You can make from one to three meals out of that and, 
to me, this is one of the best purchases in the super- 
market today. However, I think we have to do more 
work in trying to teach women to appreciate these 
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less-famous cuts of meat. Therefore, possibly you can 
take that particular package of lamb and tell the con- 
sumer how to use it. It would not be too hard just to 
insert a recipe card in that package telling her about it. 
It could even be a picture. 

Another example is a round bone on a chuck roast 
with three muscles in it. We cannot, in our work of 
creating recipes, ask a supermarket to take the meat 
that is already wrapped, unwrap it and recut it accord- 
ing to the recipe that we are trying to introduce to our 
readers. However, if you had a card in that particular 
package showing how those three muscles could be sep- 
arated and used, then it would be very helpful in pro- 
moting the meat. I think the consumer would be much 
more interested and much more tempted to take that 
cut if this were done. 

We did that once, earlier this year, with a lamb cut. 
We actually showed sketches in our magazine as to how 
housewives could take that cut and have from one to 
three meals. This we referred to as “Planned Meals.” 
We actually tried to get our readers to purchase that 
particular cut of meat with the idea they would be able 
to cook from one to three meals from it. This is what 
we will continue to do because we want to broaden the 
base of interest of our readers in the less-popular cuts 
of meat. 

MODERATOR MACK: Are there any questions from 
the audience? 

FROM THE FLOOR: I have a comment that I would 
like to make in regard to service as opposed to self- 
service in our meat departments today. I am surprised 
at the low percentage of the people in your survey who 
liked the service meat departments better, since your 
figure is not as high as any survey that I have heard 
about. In almost every survey that I have heard about 
where the people were asked this question, most of 
them indicated that they desired a service meat de- 
partment. I think the only reason that there is such a 
large percentage of self-service meat departments today 
is economy. The operators know that it is better for con- 
sumers if we) give them self-service meat markets, 
rather than service, because we can operate a self- 
service meat department much more cheaply than we 
can a service meat department. 

There is one more point that I would think the pack- 
ers would be glad about and that is that most of the 
large retailers in the country today have self-service 
meat departments because they believe they sell so 
much more meat that way. All the experience that we 
have had in changing our stores over to the self-service 
approach has been very good. Our sales have increased 


LEISURELY cigarette is enjoyed by Paul Carothers (cen- 
ter), advertising manager, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., while conversing with Krey vice president John Krey 
Stephens (right) and Charles Luft of Wetterau Foods Co. 
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CANADIAN packers P. Hedemann (left) and R. T. Herbi. 
son (center) of Intercontinental Packers, Ltd., Saskatoon 
Canada, discuss brochure of International Salt Co. 
Clarks Summit, Pa., with International firm's A. W. Fale. 


tremendously, and I believe that there are two reasons 
for this. 

In the first place, in the large volume supermarkets, 
we were not able to take care of our customers nearly 
as well on a service basis. The fact is that we were not 
pleased with the service that we could give our cus- 
tomers at all. Second, because of the self-service case, 
we found that the consumer was exposed to a great deal 


more meat than she was prior to that time, ‘because she 4 


shopped the full meat counter the first time rather than 
going up to a section of the meat counter and waiting 
for her favorite butcher. Therefore, the direction I feel 
that we have to travel is toward doing a better job of 
training our self-service meat cutters to recognize the 
needs of the consumer and to do the best they can to 
help them in the self-service meat departments of our 
retail stores. 

DETRICK: I would like to comment further with 
regard to the service operation. I don’t mean that we are 
going to have a service operation for customers. We are 
strictly self-service. However, we have cut that wall 
down between the people preparing the meat and the 
people buying it. The homemaker who does about 80 per 
cent of her shopping in our stores doesn’t often go to the 
service operation because she may have only $2 to 
spend for a chuck roast, and when the butcher cuts off 
one with a price of $2.80 she becomes embarrassed. 
However, if she can browse around in the meat depart- 
ment and pick out that roast for $1.90, or whatever she 
wants, and which she pretty much knows how to cook, 
then she is a bit happier about it. i 

You know, some of these homemakers are confused. 
You ask one of them if she likes pork and she will say 
“no,” that she cannot stand to eat it. Then, when you ask 
her what she had for breakfast, she will tell you that she 
had bacon. These people with whom we are dealing are 
funny people but I love them, and all the retailers over 
the country love them. However, I believe that you just 
have to have somebody out there to whom they can Tul 
with their questions. We opened up a new store several 
weeks ago, and in five days we did about $18,000 in 
meat, On one Friday we did $6,000. We gave 
service at that meat counter. It did not cost us any more, 
and not very many people asked questions. However 
we were out there with the people. The previous owner 
of this store, who did not know the people very 
had this department all walled up and nobody could ask 
questions. We do somewhere between 30 and 33 per cent 
of our volume in meats because we built our store image 
around meat. If we are going to build our store image 
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eat, then we want to be able to give service. 
pues gan not advocating that we go back to the 
service counter. We want self-service meats with that 

touch; we want them with a little more per- 
sonal feeling and attention. 

FROM THE FLOOR: As the trend goes toward more 
boneless meat cuts, will the retailer be more apt to ask 
the packer to supply him with pre-cut meats? 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Brewer, do you wish to 
take that question? 

BREWER: Here in the Chicago area, we are limited 
as to how far down packers can cut an animal. Our un- 
ion contract requires us to do all of the processing of 
beef at the store level. I imagine, speaking just for our 
own company, that if the packers could offer meat in 
boneless fashion, reasonably priced, that we would nat- 
urally look into it. However, I think that we are handi- 
capped in this area and that possibly Mr. Jenkins could 
answer that question better than I could, for I don’t be- 
lieve that he has union troubles. 

JENKINS: I would like to go a little further back and 
say that we have to date made great progress with re- 
gard to producing all forms of meats and that the meat 
product is better. We find that it does not contain as 
much fat on which we have to pay the freight and then, 
also, we are getting a better quality of product. I think 
that our greatest strides in the future will be made in 
connection with improvement in livestock production 
and then, of course, it will be up to the packers to take 
it from there and trim it better and eliminate a lot of the 
fat. Of course, you just cannot get away from the bone. 
As many of us know, the consumer now wants a better 
package, with less fat. I think that the consumer would 
rather pay us for that waste and have us throw it away 
than to be responsible for the disposal of it at home. 

I think that another area wherein you people can help 
us is in the packaging area. Cellophane and the allied 
wrapping materials have been a great boon to the meat 
business. We could not have gone self-service 40 years 
ago even if we had wanted to. Right now there are be- 
ing developed some packaging materials that far exceed 
cellophane, and this is being done in some other plastic 
form. I don’t know the technical name for this, but I 
have seen some new packaging that literally was beauti- 
ful. I think that the packer who spends money and keeps 
right up-to-date on the packaging of the product, par- 
ticularly frankfurters, bacon and items of that sort, will 
get most of the business. 

I think that it is up to us at the retail level, if we are 


SAUSAGE treats were offered at many booths in exhibi- 
tion hall and the exhibitor was always the congenial host. 
Ed Packard (right), representative of Merck & Co., Inc., 


Rahway, 'N.J., displays sausage for discerning eye of 


J. F, Mauck, assistant manager of the new products divi- 
sion of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Illinois. 
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going to follow the self-service route, to see that the 
product is packaged better. We tell our people to put the 
worst side of the meat up so the consumer can see it. 
We cannot sell anything in a package if we are going to 
attempt to deceive anybody. I think that our best bet 
for increased sales in the future will be to package the 
product better, so that it will be so attractive that the 
housewife just will not be able to keep her hands off it. 

DETRICK: I would like to comment a little further 
on boneless cuts of meat from the packers. I think that 
as of today the retailer is in a better position, of course, 
in selecting the cuts he wants to bone out. I think that 
the packers would be doing a wonderful thing if they 
could select a group of ribs and then call a particular 
retailer with one or a few stores and say to him: “Our 
people at the plant today have eight or 10 ribs which 
would be wonderful for boned rib steaks,” or “We have 
a group of 100 chucks which would make wonderful 
bone-in features.” I think that this would help sell those 
items to a particular class of people that the store may 
have. Also, with regard to putting the bad part of the 
meat on the bottom of the package, I think that the 
packer, when he does the same type of thing, is also 
kidding himself and hurting his own image. 

MODERATOR MACK: Let’s get back to the packers 
on the platform. Mr. Thompson. 

M. B. THOMPSON: I am pretty well convinced, after 
hearing these gentlemen and seeing a few things around 
in the territory, that self-service is here to stay. I will 
go along with that. It may not do all of the business, but 
I think we, in our business as suppliers to the retailers, 
have to recognize that with self-service we will lose a 
form of contact we have with every consumer. There is 
little opportunity for personal communication between 
the retailer and the packer or consumer any more. I 
think that somewhere along the line we have to be able 
to convince these retailers that if meat is as important 
as they indicate to us that it is, we would like to have 
some recognition of this fact in the business. 

I think that we have considerable feeling, even if we 
do not like to admit it, that government grading takes us 
clear out of the picture. Of course, we do not feel that 
government grading is the most economical way when 
justifying costs. Certainly, it does provide the vehicle of 
doing things on a standard basis, but there is still a se- 
lection that has to go on even with government grading 
in fresh meat, and beef in particular. I think that the 
other thing we should think of is the long trend of 
events that can follow government grading. When you 
invite the government into your business, it is not al- 
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ways the most willing of guests to leave. I don’t know 
how far the government will go. There is talk about 
grading of pork; the next thing might be the grading 
of sausage and, again, I am not sure that it would be 
good for retailers if the packers lost all their identity. 
At least we are not as yet willing to admit it. Therefore, 
with self-service we do have one avenue open to us, 
and that is the prepackaged meats and items that do 
carry brand names. 

I think that somewhere along the line there is a big 
job that we should get done on a better basis and with 
cooperation from each other, instead of maybe pulling 
away from each other. For, after all, the meat business 
is still a good business and we are all in it regardless of 
which way we go. I think that in our business we prob- 
ably have to get our very best talent around to talk to 
the very best talent in the retail end of the business and 
see if we cannot get to working on the basis where we 
will all go in the same direction, instead of maybe pull- 
ing away in different directions and not getting the job 
done as well as we should. We have other competition 
besides just among ourselves. I think we are seeing evi- 
dences of what poultry can do to us with the efficiency 
that has been developed in the production of poultry— 
the prices and the value of it to the housewife. 

We never have taken full advantage of our story on 
nutrition and protein, and this is something that probab- 
ly should be started and promoted more heavily at the 
retail level where there is more direct contact with the 
housewife. I think that we will have a tremendous field 
here, especially if we can all get together with one idea 
and purpose in mind, and that is to provide the house- 
wife with better food and make it more reasonable in 
price and still at a profit to anyone who has anything to 
do with it. I think that if we can only embark on this, 
we will then have our work cut out for ourselves for 
quite some time. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Watson, do you have any 
comments? 

WATSON: I think that Mr. Thompson covered the 
subject pretty well. There is one thing in relation to the 
survey that we have not touched on yet, and which I 
think is very interesting, and that is that 37.5 per cent of 
the food budget goes for meat. In our own company, we 
commonly use the figure of 25 per cent and, therefore, 
when you see a sudden switch to 37.5 per cent it makes 
you think twice. It seems to me that there are two possi- 
ble explanations. The explanation given was that these 
people are magazine readers, that their standard of 
living is higher. If we thought for one moment that 
magazine readers could step it up that much, then we 
would give all our salesmen two hours a day to go out 
and sell magazines to help get the business. 

I think the big point is that the housewife is not 
spending as much for meat as she seems to think. I be- 
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lieve that she thinks that prices are higher than they are 
and that a larger percentage of her budget goes for meat 
than actually does. In my opinion, both the packer and 
the retailer have a training job to do. We have to teach 
the housewife about good values and that, everything 
considered, meat is one of the cheapest things she can 
purchase because it is the basis of her meal. Somewhere 
along the line we have to do a real job of educating the 
public to the fact that meat isn’t expensive. 


TOWNLEY: I have a feeling that this meeting is he- | 


ing held for only one purpose—to help the producers, 
packers and retailers to sell more meat. I think there 
are some big opportunities available for us as a total in- 
dustry and that perhaps one of the biggest opportuni- 
ties is that we should stop selling meat and start selling 
health and happiness and proteins and vitamins; that 
meat is good for you and reasonable; that if you are to 
have healthy children, you should feed them meats; 
that if you want to live a long time and be happy and 
healthy, you should eat more meat. 

There were a few points in this study that impressed 
me. One of them, for example, was that the homemakers 
did not like sausage. If the homemaker has had the ex- 
perience that I sometimes have had when traveling, 


then I think that perhaps one of the reasons that she | 
dislikes sausage is because she never gets it when itis | 
fresh. I don’t think that there is anything better than a — 


good piece of fresh pork sausage for breakfast, but | 
also do not think that there is anything worse than a 
sour piece of pork sausage for breakfast. Therefore, | 


think there are some things that we can do in that di- | 


rection to improve business for all of us. 
There is another field of opportunity and that is the 
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opportunity to sell more prepared foods, like pies, 
canned meats, etc. I notice by the survey that people are 
selling fewer pies, fewer canned meats. I think perhaps 
the blame for that can be placed at the doorstep of both 
the retailer and the packer or the manufacturer. I think 
that in order to make things cheaper so that we can 
meet the price competition, we lower the quality. As a 
result, when the consumer gets some of these things, 
she doesn’t like them and, therefore, doesn’t again go 
back and buy them. 

On the way to the train the other morning, I saw on 
the window of a local man’s store a sign: “Meat Pies for 
10¢.” I do not believe that they would be very good. I 
cannot imagine how anyone could make them so that 
they compare with the other meats we are accustomed 
to eating. Perhaps the same thing is true in regard to 
canned meats. If you keep marking them down in price, 
you finally get down to where you kill consumption. 

If we all make an effort to put up good products— 
products that are palatable and good for us and priced 
right, of course—then I think there is a big opportunity 


for us to sell more meats. I also think, Mr. Thompson ° 


has said, that there is a tremendous opportunity for 
everybody to do more advertising. We are all advertis- 
ing, and I know that many of the retailers, here in the 
Chicago papers, talk about the nutritional value of meat. 
However, I don’t believe that we do enough of that, and 
I don’t think that the packers who advertise do any- 
where near enough in connection with it. Therefore, I 
hope that we can do a little more toward building a little 
better image for meats and, if so, then I believe it will 
help all of us. 

BREWER: I would agree with that thinking because, 
frankly, in the retail game today, if we relied entirely 
upon the beef tonnage to pay the expenses of business, 
we would go broke. Therefore, it has been our endeavor 
to get everything that has been stated here into the 
complete retail business. Beef is 50 per cent of our vol- 
ume and, further, a large amount of our tonnage is sold 
on what is known as “Specials.” Therefore, sometimes 
we handle our meat just for the love of handling it. We 
would very much like to be able to sell more ham, more 
veal, more pork, more of any of the offal items. That is 
what we pay our rent with, and the other things we 
handle merely to have them available. Therefore, we 
must find a way to get our consumers to buy other than 
just the “Specials” and get them to shop the entire case. 
That is about the hardest thing that we have to do, even 
in the self-service method, which is here to stay. 

I think that the only way that we can do this is 
through better packaging of the product than we have, 
or for you fellows in the packing game to get behind 
your product and sell it through the newspapers and 
other media and tell them about the food value. I don’t 
think that you are doing a good job of that. We at the 
retail level can help tremendously by giving Mrs. Con- 
sumer recipes or something to that effect. We would 
love nothing better than to reverse the ratio of sales and 
make it 90 per cent of related items and 10 of beef. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mrs. Machael, you talk with 
the consumer; would you like to comment? 

"MRS. MACHAEL:; I think I saw that 66 per cent of 
the women in the survey were 35 years of age or over. 
T would like to know why a larger number of younger 
married women were not included, because this is your 
potential market for the coming years, Is there more 
education needed for them? 
“agin see conforms exactly to the age dis- 
ily Circle readers. We took women 18 
years of age and over. If 66 per cent of the sample were 
over 35 years of age, then that means that one-third of 
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the sample were between 18 and 35 years of age, which 
is a pretty high ratio among the consumers. 

MODERATOR MACK: You are concerned with these 
people as a potential market for the future? 

MRS. MACHAEL: With the potential market and 
also the fact that there are so many young marriages 
now. These fellows are getting out of school earlier, and 
these girls are also beginning to cook at an earlier age. 
A lot of that may be ground beef, but I am using on my 
pages many more stories on teen-agers, 4-H cooking, 
etc. Therefore, I would like to know what the packers 
and retailers think here. 

DETRICK: I notice that out of 321 people inter- 
viewed in the survey, 117 of them were 45 years or over. 
I don’t think that any of the advertising from the re- 
tailer or packer standpoint is going to influence anyone 
over 45 because they already have their minds made 
up. Their children are on the way to college, and they 
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are eating what they want to eat. They are the steak 
eaters. Of course, all of us know that a steer is not all 
steak and that we have a lot of other products to sell 
from it, but the people that we retailers and packers are 
going to have to reach are these young homemakers. 
Those are the people who spend money for foods, all 
kinds of foods, and, of course, if our store image is set 
and we get them in, then they will buy. 

I want all of the business in my store, as all retailers 
do. Of course, you are not going to influence those 45 
and older. It is not because they are old, because I am 
older than that myself, but these people have their 
minds already made up. If you were in a service market 
years ago, you could almost fill their order without even 
asking. Today, if you watch, you will find that they fol- 
low the same pattern. They buy the steaks and the rich- 
er parts of the meat. However, the new homemaker, be- 
cause of the nutritional talks and lectures that she has 
been exposed to, will tend toward the other cuts of 
meat. She will also tend toward experimentation and, 
therefore, meats containing recipes on them will sell. 
Here is a segment of the retail industry to whom we can 
really sell—the young homemaker group, the college 
people, etc. We can almost sell them what we want to 
sell them if we give them the right kind of schooling. 
However, these people 45 years and up have their minds 
pretty much made up as to what they are going to buy 
and you are not going to change it. 

MODERATOR MACK: Is there another question? 

FROM THE FLOOR: Does the age of the shopper in- 
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fluence the preference for service or self-service mar- 
keted items? Can Family Circle give anything on that 
based on the information it has collected? 

SACKS: We have not cross-tabulated many of these 
items as yet, and we have not done so because we were 
waiting first for the questions from this group. We will 
keep that question in mind. Whoever submitted it will 
get an answer by mail. Further, I am sure that we will 
issue some sort of supplement to this study which will 
give people some further idea as to what goes on. How- 
ever, we will need some additional questions of that 
kind in order to do it. 

MODERATOR MACK: Mr. Townley, do you have 
anything that you wish to say? 

TOWNLEY: I would like to make a comment about 
the value of meat. People in this survey were asked 
why they did not eat certain kinds of meat and, accord- 
ing to the tabulation, a predominant answer was, “It is 
too rich—it is too hard to digest; I am allergic.” It may 
be that the packing industry has a job to do here. I be- 
lieve that there is a big opportunity for us to do a better 
job of educating the housewife so that she can buy a line 
of products instead of merely two or three that are very 
popular. Of course, as has been indicated, with anything 
that is popular or anything that is advertised at less 
money, there is not much money in it for the retailer or 
packer. Therefore, I think we have here an opportunity 
for a good educational job. 

MISS WHITE: You have done an excellent job of ed- 
ucating Mrs. Consumer on the value of beef. It is also 
up to us to educate her to the value of pork and some of 
these other meats which are not so readily sold. After 
all, it only takes good cooking to produce a good dish. 

MODERATOR MACK: Do any of the other panel 
members have further comments to make? 

BREWER: I think that we should advertise. Of 
course, we do that in our newspapers, but we can- 
not do it every week. However, I think that sometimes 
we may try to feature an item, put it into recipe form 
and then tell how to process and cook it. I think that we 
have to do a lot more of that, and if a way can be found 
to do more of that with beef, then our company will be 
glad to do it. 

TOWNLEY: I think that your company, Mr. Brewer, 
has done perhaps the finest job on the boneless beef 
cuts and also on the nutrition education side. I think 
that if we can get all of the members of the Institute and 
all of the retailers nationally to do the same kind of job 
that you have done, we could improve on some of the 
more profitable products. 

BREWER: He is referring to what we call our “Chef- 
cut” meats. They are nothing but regular meat items 
processed into boneless and semi-boneless form. “Chef- 
cut” is just a registered name. We are gradually in- 
creasing our per cent of total in that department every 
month. It just gives the housewife another way of serv- 
ing meat that is in boneless form, and when her husband 
is cutting the meat for the meal, it makes him think he 
is doing real well in serving it. However, that meat is no 
different than the other meat except that it is chiefly in 
boneless and semi-boneless form. I think that we have 
to do more of that. 

DETRICK: I think that we have come a long way in 
this program, the retailer and the supplier. We have had 
differences in the past, but I think that we are getting 
closer and closer together as we go along. Somebody 
mentioned chicken a while ago. Well, everybody around 
the country footballs those and, of course, when people 
eat more chicken, they do not eat fresh meat and the 
other branded products. You know there are many 
products being marketed right now. They say that some- 
body is now coming out with a Metrecal for fatheads. 
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FROM THE FLOOR: Many supermarkets haye 
to the private label. What is the future of the priya” 
label in the supermarket? 4 

DETRICK: In our market, we have some 4 
we use. We do not necessarily call it a private lah 
we do call it “Scotty’s Blue Ribbon Meats.” It is my¢ 
tention that when a piece of beef or a piece of pa 
comes into an individual market and is trimmed, it loge. 
most of its label anyway and, therefore, the consumers 
depending on that particular market. I think that eyes 
market has its own private label, so to speak, 
it uses a name or not, because the consumer entering | 
there believes in that man and if he is handling the 
quality she wants, then she is going to come back 
day. The consumer believes in the place where she shops 
and, therefore, store image is so important. 

MODERATOR MACK: Possibly Mr. Jenkins would 
also like to comment on the question. 

JENKINS: I have stuck with nationally advertised 
brands on down the years. We have built our busines 
on that. I have seen a lot of people build a nice business 
on national brands and then want to take over the man- 
ufacturing process. I think you are not talking about the 
same thing when you speak about private labels. Most 
of the large outfits do have a name for their meat rather 
than merely specifying it as a U. S. grade. Of course, it 
is true that after the meat is cut up it loses a lot of its 
brand identity. However, I think that in the long run itis 
the consumer you have to satisfy and, if you satisfy her 
continually on her visits, then the name doesn’t mean 
too much. 

WATSON: I would like to say just one more thing 
Regardless of what we seem to be starting to talk about, 
we end up back on the subject of beef. In other words, 
it is the old tendency to ignore pork, and I think that al- 
most all of us in this room can remember when lard was 
taken into consideration in the cost of a hog. Well, we all 
went to sleep and the lard market slipped away from us 
and today we get 8¢ or 9¢ lard out of an $18 and $19 hog. 
I think that we can learn a lesson from this. We all see 
reports indicating that the percentage of the food dollar 
spent for pork is dropping, whereas in beef it is climb- 
ing. I think it is high time that both retailers and pack- 
ers went on a real advertising program to promote pork, 
just as they do in connection with nutritious beef, more 
proteins and all of that sort of thing. Pork has all of the 
glamor that beef has if we would all get behind it and 
promote it. 

MODERATOR MACK: In closing this session, ! 
would like to take the chairman’s prerogative of saying 
one thing in regard to the survey itself. I think that you 
should bear in mind that in social research you have two 
nice ways to go wrong, and one is to deal only with the 
behavior of people and not try to find out why they act 
that way. The other is to ask them questions about what 
they think and what their attitudes are and mistake 
those answers as true keys to behavior. We need to 
know what the attitudes of people indicate. The fact 
that 33 per cent of these respondents say that they pre- 
fer personal service is a point we ought to consider, but 
then you should also look and see how they behave and 
then see what you think that answer means. Don’t take 
their answers as a definite prediction of their behavior. 

I think the same thing holds true for the answers i- 
dicating that 37.5 per cent of the food budget is spent for 
meat. From what I know of social data, I think it is true 
However, I think that only a very small proportion of the 
American population spend over 35 per cent of their 
food budget for meat. Nevertheless, it is important for 
you to know what they actually do, since the fact they 
think they spend that much for meat indicates that you 
ought to make some changes in policy and advertising 
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A QUICK VIEW of the meat packing industry’s his- 
tory shows that it has been a long time since we have 
finished in what you might call the first division among 


American industries. What factors have been responsi- 


ble, and what can we do better to insure a progressive 
and profitable first division industry in the future? 

In our industry’s long history, we have experienced 
both success and mediocrity. In the decades immediate- 
ly preceding World War I, we were a strong, fast- 
growing industry and among the innovators who helped 
to accelerate the Industrial Revolution. The application 
of the moving hog dressing rail, the refrigerator car and 
the development of large plants at terminal market cen- 
ters were examples of what I mean. This was the period 
when we successfully took meat packing off the farms 
and out of the butcher shops and put it into the efficient 
factories. 

Following World War I, we fell into the second divi- 
sion, and by the 1930s we were in or near the cellar. 
Many external factors, such as the growth of govern- 
mental regulation, the severe and rapid price deflation 
following World War I, the drouths and depression of 
the 30s and other things, were contributing factors to 
our lack of success, but I would guess that the industry 
itself was also partly responsible. 

During the last decade, we have shown some signs 
of adjustment and progress. Earnings as a per cent of 
net worth, which averaged only 3.5 per cent from 1925 
to 1940, more than doubled to 7.5 per cent during the 
last 15 years. Even this is still a low figure compared to 
the national average, so in spite of the improvement, I 
think we would be hard pressed to argue that we have 
yet regained a first division rating. What gives me real 
concern is that the year we are just completing will un- 
doubtedly show us losing ground again. 

A recession and short hog supplies marked the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year, but the rest of the 
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Better Men, Merchandising, Thinking, 
Image and Research Needed by Industry 


Oscar G. Mayer, ir., expresses confidence that meat 
packers can meet these challenges in the future. 
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year we have been operating with almost record high 
livestock supplies and a vigorous economy. What has 
happened? Is this just a bad year or does it portend 
things to come? Is the industry embarking on a decade— 
the sixties—which will see a return to conditions of the 
twenties and thirties? If 1961 is bad, what reason do we 
have to expect that 1962 or later years will be better? 

Certainly retailers are strong bargainers, but they 
will be stronger in the future. Producers are not going 
to let their livestock be sold at levels that do not return 
them suitable margins, so producers will also be strong- 
er in the future. We have government regulation, but 
this is not likely to become less in the future. Costs are 
higher, but costs will probably continue to climb. Witness 
the labor contracts just being signed. We can hardly 
hope for much better general economic conditions with- 
out the specter of inflation. We can hardly hope for vast- 
ly larger livestock supplies when it is the avowed in- 
tention of government to limit feed grain and livestock 
production to raise prices to farmers. 

With unprofitable operations in 1961 and an outlook 
for conditions during the next few years which can be 
hardly classified as more favorable, we have our work 
cut out for us. The sixties will certainly challenge us to 
keep up the progress which I think we began in the fif- 
ties. What will it take to accomplish this? I can merely 
submit a few basic guidelines for action which I think 
this industry should consider if it hopes not only to sur- 
vive but to become the profitable, progressive industry 
I think it can be. 

IMPORTANT PRODUCT: Before attempting to in- 
dicate what I think we need most for the future, let me 
take a moment to remind ourselves of the great major 
asset we have in our basic product—meat. We should 
certainly find some way to capitalize on this. Of all the 
goods produced, only a small proportion are necessities. 
Of the necessities, even clothing and shelter can be im- 




































provised and purchases delayed. But people can live 
only a few days without food—the basic economic prod- 
uct. And of all the foods, meat enjoys a high position in 
the diets and tastes of most Americans. 

We are particularly fortunate that of all the major 
foods, meat is one of the fastest growing in terms of con- 
sumption per capita. With average real income of our 
citizens rising, the demand for meat has increased. I 
would also like to think that our efforts to improve qual- 
ity, including packaging, and to reduce costs, allowing 
attractively priced products, have helped. 

Meat makes up nearly a fourth of the value of food 
purchased in this country and about 5 per cent of all 
consumer expenditures. We are part of the largest meat 
industry in the world. This country, with only 6 per cent 
of the world’s population, consumes 29 per cent of the 
world’s meat. Our meat consumption per capita is over 
six times the average of that of the rest of the world. 
Over a period of time, meat has become relatively less 
expensive. In the last 40 years, the amount of working 
time required to buy a pound of meat in this country 
has been halved. Moreover, in the last four decades, as 
people have become more aware of its attributes, con- 
sumption of red meat has increased 20 per cent per cap- 
ita. During the same time, our population has increased 
by two-thirds. ; 

NEEDS LISTED: To make this desirable product one 
that is profitable for our industry to produce and proc- 
ess in the future, I believe some improvements in our 
thinking and procedures will be needed. Six positive 
steps stand out in my mind: 1) We must obtain and de- 
velop the highest caliber of future management talent 
which we can assemble within our means. 2) We must 
better merchandise our product. 3) We must achieve a 
greater degree of enlightened economic thinking. 4) We 
must strive to build the public image and status of our 
industry by becoming more expressive concerning its 
merits. 5) We must strive to improve our relations with 
regulatory agencies. 6) We must set out to achieve all 
possible innovations and improvements with the most 
imaginative research and development programs we 
can devise. 

The first and highly important point concerns our 
management needs. On occasions, derogatory statements 
are made about our management, both from within and 
outside our industry. I believe that many of these state- 
ments are undeserved and that our present caliber of 





WARM GREETING is extended by George Sayer (left) 
of Sam Stein Associates, Inc., Sandusky, O., to three 
Canadian guests from Noe Bourassa, Ltd., Mt. Royal, 
Quebec, Canada. They are (I. to r.): Benoit Major, Bou- 
rassa trucking superintendent; Jean Vinet, general su- 
perintendent, and J. Ralph Bourassa, jr., vice president. 
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C. H. GIRARD, director of the USDA Packers and Stock. 
yards Division, is flanked on left by John A. Killick, sec. 
retary of the National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, and on right by Aled P. Davies, vice president 
of the American Meat Institute, during session’ break. 


management is underrated, for two reasons. One is that 
the industry has improved its earnings position with a 
product which is highly perishable and difficult to brand 
and differentiate to the consumer, and in times when 
many external trends have been adverse te profitable 
operation. The other is that several firms in this indus- 
try have gone into non-meat operations, where large 
companies with strong brand names were already es- 
tablished, and have become leaders, developing sizable, 
profitable enterprises in those fields. 

However, the times ahead will produce more complex 
problems, and we will need superior management to 
solve them. It is essential that we acquire the best fu- 
ture management talent within our means and effec- 
tively use it. I am a strong believer in vigorous selection 
and training programs for young men with character 
and ambition, and I consider them essential to the 
future of every good company in any industry. The po- 
tential management talent we obtain and train today 
will operate our industry tomorrow. 

BETTER MERCHANDISING: My second point, the 
need for better merchandising, is, of course, somewhat 
associated with the previous statement on manage- 
ment. We have a tremendous product to merchandise. 
We must let people know how good it is; make it of high 
and consistent quality, and adapt it for modern super- 
market, self-service retailing to the greatest possible 
extent. But the important thing is to find ways to mer- 
chandise without too often relying solely on price. 
There are many good ways to sell product without price- 
cutting. I realize that while the perishability of meat 
makes this a big merchandising problem, it is essential 
to profitable operations that we find some answers in 
this area. 

The third point, which I call “enlightened economic 
thinking,” simply means that meat packing is part of a 
rapidly changing livestock and meat industry and that 
we have, and will continue to have, the problem of stay- 
ing informed about and ahead of the economic changes 
taking place. For example, on the one hand, the retail- 
ing miracle of this century—the food supermarket— 
has developed in an amazingly short time. I don’t be- 
lieve packers yet have completely adjusted their opet- 
ations to modern self-service retailing, when actually 
we should have somewhat anticipated such changes 
should have been prepared for them when they oc : 

Another change is the leveling out of hog production. 
Packers have advocated this for years. Now that we 
have it to a considerable degree, however, it appeals 
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that we have not been able to adjust our provision and 
storage operations to this economic change. The pres- 
ent fiscal year has seen probably the most level seasonal 
slaughter pattern in modern history and the fourth larg- 
est supply of hogs of any peacetime year. Yet, we have 
not done well. It will be an increasingly difficult and 
important part of management’s job to keep on top of 
basic economic conditions and to make adjustments 
quickly to take advantage of and profit from them. 
ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE: My fourth point is 
management must continue to build the public image 
and status of our industry. Too many of us have occa- 
sionally been guilty of belittling this great industry— 
guilty of underestimating its deserved stature, its value 
to society, its ability, its products and its management. 
Too often, we even seem to take pride in and publicly 
proclaim the fact that our earnings are among the lowest 
of major industries. We appear to be asking for sympa- 
thy from producers, consumers, suppliers and the gov- 
ernment. Actually, these people could not care less. 
What we should do is try to tone down this type of pub- 


licity, try to eliminate the negative aspects and talk © 


about our many positive attributes. 

We have quite a story—a vital part of the largest live- 
stock and meat industry in the world, helping to feed 
180,000,000 people with an extensive and high quality 
meat diet. Instead of sympathy, which we cannot get 
anyway, we need, and I think we can achieve, greater 
respect and understanding. May I add also my belief 
that we should proclaim our story with a stronger pub- 
lic voice as soon in the future as possible—something 
that Iam fully aware costs money. 

My fifth point is that our management must also rec- 
ognize that it must take its proper place within its eco- 
nomic surroundings. I mean by this that we should con- 
tinue to improve our relationships with the rest of soci- 
ety as represented by the government. No matter how 
much we may believe in total freedom of enterprise, 
many other segments of the population are not in com- 
plete agreement with this idea. As a result, rules have 
been laid down within which this competitive economy 
must operate. Our task is to play this game of enter- 
prise the best we can within these rules, while con- 
structively seeking the best possible set of rules which 
are acceptable to society. 

HOLD RULES TO MINIMUM: I think our efforts 
here should be to see that these rules are kept to the 
minimum required to make our free enterprise system 
progress as smoothly and fairly as possible. This system 
is basically a very efficient one, as our history shows. We 
want rules which will allow all participants to put forth 
efforts up to their maximum ability and not be saddled 
with controls which will unduly hamper them. As in a 
baseball game, the action of the umpires should not de- 
tract from the game. It should be secondary to and sup- 
plement the action of the players. I personally believe 
that some rules are necessary in this game of business, 
but that we should always strive to hold them to a 
reasonable minimum. 

We should have another important interest in this area 
and that is to see that these rules are the same and 
equally administered for all participants—packers, re- 
tailers, labor, producers and all. No one team should be 
saddled by a long and stringent list of ground rules if a 
competing team is not. The “strike zone” should be the 
same size when we are pitching as when we are batting. 

Research, my sixth point, I have left to the last be- 
cause I feel it is so essential. Nothing is as certain as 
change. Since change is inevitable, it should be enlight- 
ened, planned change. This means research. Our indus- 
try has a long history of innovation. We were struck 
early by the technological progress of the Industrial 
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Revolution. Three-quarters of a century ago, the meat 
packing industry went through a rapid change in many 
ways comparable with the vast change in retailing and 
agriculture during the past quarter century. 

Continuing through recent years, with the aid of re- 

search and development, our industry management’s ju- 
dicious use of capital has made it possible for our fine 
labor force to become more productive. While the num- 
ber employed has declined, the quality of the jobs re- 
maining and the conditions under which they are per- 
formed have been vastly improved. This is not a situa- 
tion which is unhealthy or which we should be ashamed 
to talk about. Certainly, falling employment works 
hardships on people who are displaced. Everything pos- 
sible must be done to alleviate these hardships. How- 
ever, from the broader viewpoint of total social welfare, 
we can have no progress in our standard of living unless 
output per employe continues to increase, as it has 
throughout our entire economy. I remain confident that 
the products of American research will supply fully the 
need for new jobs in new industries. 
. TECHNOLOGY AIDS HOMEMAKERS: Back to 
our own industry again (and here I include all seg- 
ments), advances in technology have also freed the 
homemaker from much of the work required within the 
home. One study found that the average time spent by 
the housewife in preparing food in the kitchen has been 
reduced from six hours per day back in the early days 
down to one and one-half hours today. 

This emancipation from food preparation has released 
many women for entry into the work force. The number 
of women as a proportion of the work force has in- 
creased over these years from a negligible figure up to 
almost one-third today. And of the total number of 
women in today’s work force, about two-thirds are mar- 
ried. The efforts of these women in industry have added 
much to our national output and living standard. 

Research is the only way to come to grips with the 
many problems of the packing industry. Among these 
are the problems of perishability and lack of identifica- 
tion of fresh meat; the need for still greater efficiency in 
procurement, packing, processing and distribution; the 
need for better information about control of our costs, 
and the need for better understanding of what we can 
pay for livestock and at what levels we can profitably 
market our product. If these things could be accom- 
plished, it appears that the opportunities for margin and 
profit stability would be enhanced. 

Although I’ve confined my remarks largely to the 
packing part of this overall team, all of us—retailers, 
farmers and packers—must be constantly alert to doing 
those things necessary to protect this one great asset we 
all have, the strong demand for meat. We are the team 
which must compete with many other foods for the con- 
sumers’ favor. Even the producers of non-food goods and 
services are competitors for the same dollar. Our com- 
petitors are continually trying to find methods and prod- 
ucts to attract consumer spending, which we would like 
to see spent for meat. 

These, then, are my thoughts as our team looks to the 
future. A quick review of the past; a pause at the pres- 
ent; then a long and hard look at the future with its de- 
mands—top caliber management, better merchandising, 
enlightened economic thinking, better public under- 
standing, improved government relations and effective 
research. I am confident that these needs will be ful- 
filled by those of us in this room today, along with our 
associates who are back at home, and that our industry 
will continue its progress back from the setbacks of the 
twenties and thirties, through the adjustment of the fif- 
ties and on to unprecedented achievements in the un- 
charted sixties and beyond. 
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Agriculture's Voice in Government Fades. 


Consumer Spokesmen Bay More Shrilly 


» ART of prophecy has a long history which is 
replete with those who failed to foresee the future be- 
cause they were blinded to the past and did not under- 
stand the present. Thus, let us before we attempt to 
gauge the political winds glance backward at the recent 
past—and try to comprehend the present. 

What do we see? The growth of government, bigger 
government intervening in every facet on our lives, at a 
steadily accelerated pace. This has been true certainly 
since the early thirties. This has not come about because 
someone in government willed it. It has taken place 
because the political climate and a population explo- 
sion were such that government was either forced or 
invited to intervene and take over more and more of 
those functions that heretofore had been handled by 
individuals or private agencies, or not done at all. There 
are, of course, more than a few individuals, in and out 
of government, who sincerely believe that more—and 
bigger—government is the answer to most of the prob- 
lems we face in our complex industrial society. In war 
and in peace, under both political parties, the growth of 
government has been steady and alarming. When na- 
tional emergencies recede, the tide of government con- 
trol goes higher and you may be sure that it always re- 
cedes less. 

The philosophy of controls by the federal government 
is both easier to implement and harder to resist each 
year. It is now recognized by all that war, conventional 
or otherwise, will bring immediate take-over by gov- 
ernment of the functions of the marketplace. This is not 
even debatable, so anything I say here is in the fond 
hope that the international situation will continue as it 
is—namely, a period of uneasy peace in the cold 
war. All bets are off if we are forced to “the last argu- 
ment of kings” and the “guns begin to roar.” 

But what of price controls without war? As we read 
statements emanating from top officials in Washington 
on the need for price restraint by industry and hear 
subtle threats that otherwise government must inter- 
vene, many of us in this room have a feeling, “This is 
where we came in.” We see ourselves again meeting 
with some price official, pleading, hat in hand, for his 
approval of price or production adjustments that could 
mean our survival or non-survival in the business. No 
one can tell you categorically that without war there 
will be no price controls. On the contrary, unless there 
is developed in the near future a real changed attitude 
and action toward fiscal responsibility—if the forces of 
inflation are not controlled—the clamor for government 
price controls will start, be fed by those in authority, 
and we will have them—unless the political forces op- 
posed to controls prevail. 

CRUX OF PROBLEM: This brings me then to a dis- 
cussion of the changes in the political forces that we 
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AMI vice president Aled Davies points out that 
meat industry must adapt to a new environment 


must understand and contend with. The crux of our 
particular problem in the food industry generally, and 
in the meat and livestock industry specifically, is that 
we are now living in a complex, highly industrialized 
and urbanized society, but are still going through the 
pains of a transition, politically and economically, from 
a system and a people geared to the kind of govern- 
ment set up when this nation was largely agrarian. 
Thus, the political voices of agriculture and agricul- 
tural industries are becoming less potent politically as 
the power of those in the cities becomes greater. This 
last presidential election was a dramatic, or it might 
even be described as a somewhat startling, example of 
this transition. 

Dependent as this industry is on livestock producers 
for raw materials, our business is tied directly to a 
healthy and growing animal agriculture. Our fortunes 
are entwined in the fortunes of the farmer and his 
influence, or lack of it, on the political scene. His polit- 
ical power is waning; less than 10 per cent of our popu- 
lation live on farms, and the last analysis I saw of the 
House of Representatives showed less than 50 Con- 
gressmen elected from districts where 25 per cent or 
more of the population lived on farms. 

The old “farm bloc” that dominated agricultural pol- 
icy in government for nearly 50 years is no longer 
united or a cohesive force. A large part of agriculture, 
especially livestock, is free of government control and 
intervention and desires to remain free. But an impor- 
tant and vocal group within agriculture is now, and 


SAFETY is a big interest of Don MacKenzie, director of 
department of packinghouse practice, American Meat 
Institute; M. E. Petersen of the National Safety Council, 
and Richmond Unwin, assistant to the president of the 

liable Packing Co., Chicago, at safety exhibit booth. 
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has been, the ward of government. While the so-called 


“farm mess” in the opinion of many is caused by too 
much gevernment in agriculture, there are powerful 
forces in organized agriculture and on the political 
scene who demand more government intervention. 

Then what is the reaction of a vast majority of the 
population far removed from production or processing 
or distribution problems? They feel a frustration at the 
“farm mess,” its cost and its seeming inability to be 
solved. This reaction adds to a political climate hostile 
to all those who are tied to agriculture. Consumers 
are resentful of what they feel is high cost of food and 
some are demanding more and more protection from 
government as to costs. The clamor for more govern- 
ment-dictated labeling of all food products is grow- 
ing louder. This is a direct result of the urbanization 
of the population. Mama used to buy a live chicken 
and dress it for the pot. Her daughter and grand- 
daughter buy it either ready-cooked and frozen or 
oven-ready. The day when Ma knew what went into 


good sausage, or how to judge a ham, has long since 


gone, never to return. 

HOUSEWIFE WANTS ASSURANCE: The house- 
wife of today is busy and wants to leave to someone 
else the task of protecting her and her family. She 
wants to be assured that she gets wholesome food 
and directions about what it is, how much and how to 
cook it. She hears myriads of voices in the competi- 
tive system hammering at her on TV and radio and 
in the press that this or that product is better, bigger 
or more nutritious. She is confused and looks around 
for one voice of authority to put her fears at rest. Too 
often this voice becomes government because industry 
ignores the problem or fails to gain her confidence, 
and the politician is only too happy to oblige. These 
politicians are not all in Congress, either. 

Let me point out to you the pressures put on both 
political parties to approve the setting up of a member 
of the Cabinet for urban affairs, the drive for setting 
up a voice of the “consumer” in the White House. 
Let’s look at the current ham controversy. It is very 
apparent that the voices of those who purport to speak 
for consumers are given more weight in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than technical studies or the inter- 
ests of agriculture or the desires of a large segment 
of consumers. By no means do I suggest for a moment 
that the Secretary of Agriculture or his staff should not 
at all times be cognizant of the rights and the needs of 
the consuming public and be zealous in serving them. 
Those of us who are not will not long remain in the 
food business. 

As never before, the Department charged with repre- 
senting the view of agriculture is going to be more 
and more responsive to the political demands of those 
who claim to speak for consumers. This is not too hard 
to understand for several reasons, not the least of 
which is the fact the present Secretary built his polit- 
ical stature with the support of organizations and indi- 
viduals far removed from the farm. There was one 
exception, of course, a farm organization advocating 
More and more government in agriculture. 

However, in the defense of any Secretary of Agri- 
culture, it is becoming increasingly apparent that to 
gain passage in the Congress of legislation needed by 
agriculture, he must depend more and more on city 
Congressmen to get it. Therefore, regardless of the indi- 
vidual running the Department, the consumer is more 
and more important politically. This fact we in the 
food processing industry must understand, and it must 
be understood by livestock growers as well. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MUST DO: This means that we 
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GIANT SAUSAGE at left of photo was salient feature of 
Natural Casing Institute’s exhibit, which offered pola- 
roid camera to conventioneer who guessed correct 
weight of sausage. F. J. Bauer, casing salesman, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., places last sausage in display case while 
G. H. Krohn, casing salesman with The Cudahy Packing 
Co., holds polaroid camera in reserve for lucky guesser. 


must first deserve, and then cultivate, the confidence 
of leaders and leadership groups that are listened to by 
consumers. This calls for a high degree of honesty in 
advertising our products, in packaging and in all our 
dealings with the public. In general, I am happy to say 
that integrity of product and honesty in merchandis- 
ing are true of this great industry. We in the meat 
industry have an enviable record on this score. This 
means, in fact, we have to continue to develop and 
improve our communications with the public. 

We must try by all means to inform the livestock 
growers who produce our raw material what the con- 
sumer wants, and how she wants it, and continue to 
help him develop. a meat-type hog, a meat-type 
steer and more even marketings. We must keep on 
pointing out to the farmer, our natural ally, that we 
have a mutual problem to hold the confidence and 
further develop the understanding of the consumer. 
We must resist divisive tactics within all segments of 
the meat and livestock industry, and especially in our 
own segment. I refer to divisive tactics for whatever 





DEMONSTRATING one of many uses of meats suitable 
for outdoor cooking is Monte R. Flett, director of mer- 
chandising department, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Entitled ‘Sausage in the Spotlight,"” demonstra- 
tion also included a ‘Parade of Foods’’ by Meat Board. 
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-eason, personal or trade association, that play into the 
hands of those who would array the consumer against 
the producer and processor, and have the socialist 
schemer be the beneficiary. 

Where joint industry action, legally and morally, 
can be taken to improve the business or the product, 
or our communications, we should proceed. Let us not 
join those who say that competition in meat, or in 
farming, or in retailing, or within other segments of 
industry, is too tough and we must ask government to 
ration opportunity to its favorite constituent group. 

It may be interesting to take a fling at weather fore- 
casting in the immediate future on the political climate. 
One thing we can say: It is unsettled, with an ap- 
proaching front expected to break in mid-’62, clearing 
temporarily the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, 1962. 

The jockeying for position and issues for the Con- 
gressional election of 1962 is now going on, with an 
added factor that makes political forecasting extremely 
hazardous. This is the fact that population changes 
have brought with them redistricting problems in many 
states, including this state of Illinois. In some areas 
a Congressman long-established and well-known in his 
own district will have to run state-wide or, in effect, 
in a new district. He must make news, and to the 
extent that he can, he will pressure government agen- 
cies to help him. Government agencies, being creatures 
of the Congress with one eye always cocked on the 
appropriations committee, will respond. People and in- 
stitutions, businesses and organizations will be made 
scapegoats in the political game of mumble-peg that is 
part and parcel of the political climate in which govern- 
ment operates, and with which we must contend. 

Somebody said once, “Nothing ever really just hap- 
pens.” And certainly, statements of government offi- 
cials, actions of government agencies, will not just 
happen, but to a greater extent than usual will be dic- 
tated by political consideration. It is just not happen- 
stance that press releases and public statements is- 
sued from the Department of Agriculture under the 
present Secretary have underlined a “consumer twist” 
as well as the usual appeal to agricultural interests. 

WHAT MAY HAPPEN: The political climate that 
I have discussed with you is not conducive to dog- 
matic statements in forecasting coming changes. But 
certainly we can draw some conclusions and hazard 
some guesses of where the social and political impact 
of a population growth plus industrialization is going 
to take our government. It may sound trite to say that 
certainly government will be bigger, more active and 
more important in our everyday lives. But many com- 
petent observers are convinced that in the next decade 
we will see government action in new fields and re- 


RELAXING after committee luncheon, members of AMI 
engineering committee enjoy coffee and some informal 
conversation before the sessions on Saturday afternoon. 
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GET UNDER to see how it works is the slogan of 
these two conventioneers examining sausage stuffing 
pump at the booth of Anderson Bros. Manufacturing Co, 


newed or expanded activity in some old ones. I would 
like’ to suggest some of these possibilities, but I want 
you clearly to understand that I am not saying they 
will happen; I am saying they may happen: 

1) We will see an important central agency speaking 
for consumers, either in some department or in the 
White House, or at cabinet level. 

2) We will continue to see expanded activity in 
antimerger regulation and antitrust harrassment of 
industry in the name of preserving the competitive 
system. 

3) We will see stand-by controls be given an easier 
legislative trigger in the name of defense mobilization 
and the control of inflation. 

4) We will see an expanded control and intervention 
in agriculture in the name of supply management and 
income stabilization, used increasingly as an arm of 
foreign affairs in the foreign aid program. There will be 
special emphasis on livestock agriculture. 

5) We will see increases in federal expenditures and 
activities in the field of social welfare. Under this 
heading will be: A) A federal program of medical 
care for the aged. B) Federal aid to education, slum 
clearance and urban renewal. C) Federal aid to solv- 
ing commuter and transportation problems in the big 
urban centers. D) Area development with its inevitable 
political impact on Congressional representation. 

All this, plus a sharply expanded increase in the 
military budget, may well increase our total federal 
expenditure between 40 and 50 per cent in the next 
decade. These and many other ideas are far beyond 
the blueprint stage. The political forces pushing for 
them are already important factors in the political 
climate of both parties. This is something which this 
industry must understand and prepare to contend with. 
Let us not forget that explosion in population, plus the 
pressures of a continuing industrial revolution, create a 
series of social problems. This has in the past, now and 
will in the future culminate in political action. This is 
not only true here, but is world-wide. 

Who is now your most important partner in man- 
agement decision and also the recipient of the great- 
est take, or what is left of it? It is your government. 
Government influences your decisions through legisla- 
tion, through regulation, through interpretation and 
even through press release. What I am trying to em- 
phasize is that we need to understand the political 
climate and participate in it, because—thank God—tt 
least in this country, government is still responsive 
to the political forces of an informed people. If w 
want to have a voice in the political climate W 
operates government, we had better get busy. 
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Consumeristic Economy Back to Packers 


Don Parsons, Super Market Institute executive director, y 
reads significant pulsebeats from retail 


1. IS A SPECIAL pleasure for me to appear on the 
program of the American Meat Institute, for our two 
organizations have enjoyed a particularly close relation- 


ship. AMI and SMI have joined forces on many occasions | 


to promote the cause of better food for better health; 
to educate consumers on “the good in your food”; to 
merchandise meat products in plentiful supply, and in 
general to develop better understanding and working 
relations between our two industries. 

This is as it should be, for packers and retailers are 
truly partners in distribution—along with livestock 
growers, feeders and all others involved in processing, 
transportation, warehousing, distribution and related 
fields. All of us, from grower to retailer, share a com- 
mon interest: to sell more, to increase consumption, to 
keep costs down, to increase productivity and to secure 
a fair return for our labor and our investment. And all 
of us share a common responsibility, also, to bring food 
to the consumer. at its most nutritious and appetiz- 
ing best, in the forms the consumer wants it, at the low- 
est possible price. 

In preparation for this talk, I utilized the research 
facilities of Super Market Institute to obtain the views, 
the ideas, the thinking of 22 supermarket industry lead- 
ers, located in all parts of the country, ranging from 
small to very large, all of them recognized as outstand- 
ing meat operators and merchandisers. Before bringing 
these views to you, I would like to make some observa- 
tions by way of background. 

First, I would like to take this occasion to pay tribute 
to Homer Davison, upon whom earlier this year Super 
Market Institute bestowed its highest honor, the annual 
William H. Albers Trade Relations Award, for his out- 
standing service to the food industry. A special word 
of recognition is due also to fine work of the AMI de- 
partment of retailer relations, under the able direction 
of Augie Ring, whose activities are welcomed by re- 
tailers as a concrete expression of your interest in re- 
tail distribution. 

CONSUMERISTIC ECONOMY: To put into perspec- 
tive the problems and opportunities confronting the 
meat industry, I would like to quote Malcolm McNair, 
Lincoln Filene professor of marketing, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business, who is perhaps the keenest ob- 
server of marketing trends. In his address on “Guide- 
posts to the State of the Industry,” at the 1961 mid-year 
conference of Super Market Institute, Prof. McNair 
pointed out: 

“A change . . . may be in the making . . . which thus 
far is only vaguely apprehended. In the United States 
we live in an advanced economy, essentially a con- 
Sumeristic economy, one that is geared to consumption, 
one where marketing is the dominant concept. If, in 
such an economy, any substantial alteration takes place 
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in consumer desires and objectives, this shift becomes 
an economic fact of the first importance. . . . 

“At an earlier stage, marketing was more or less syn- 
onymous with selling ... but this idea of marketing 
began to change some time ago. A signal instance of 
the new thinking was when Paul Mazur, a banker, de- 
fined marketing as ‘the delivery of a standard of living.’ 

“Subsequently, I ventured to try to improve this 
definition by defining marketing as ‘the creation and 
delivery of a standard of living.’ Then, about three years 
ago, Charles Mortimer, chairman of General Foods 
Corp., elaborated the definition by spelling out three 
major areas of creativeness in marketing: 1) creative 
pricing to broaden and deepen markets by creating 
more consumers; 2) creating more and more conveni- 
ence in products and services, and 3) being crea- 
tively dissatisfied with what we know about markets 
and marketing and about the consumer’s habits, ideas 
and aspirations.” 

This philosophy of business is based on the belief that 
identification and satisfaction of customer needs, wants 
and desires are vital to success—success being measured 
in terms of profitable sales and return on investment. 

Please note the phrase “consumeristic economy,” 
which Prof. McNair feels to be more descriptive of 
today’s economy than the word “capitalistic.” Does this 
apply to the meat industry? It most assuredly does. 
Day in and day out, meat products are in competition 
with other foods for the limited capacity of the human 
stomach, as well as in competition for the consumer 
dollar and with other consumer products and services. 
We must never forget that unless you give the con- 
sumer what she wants, she is free to reject your 
product and turn elsewhere. 

To be sure, meat is in an enviable position. To the 
consumer, food is the most basic human need, and 
meals are built around meat. Similarly, supermarkets 
think of the meat department as basic to successful 
operation, for if the customer is fully satisfied with her 
meat purchases, she is apt to be a loyal customer for 
other products as well. At the same time, the meat de- 
partment is the supermarket’s point of greatest vulner- 
ability, for if the customer is not satisfied with the 
quality of her meat purchase or the variety or the 
trim or the appearance or the price, she will probably 
transfer her business elsewhere. 

CONSUMER IS CONFUSED: As pointed out force- 
fully in “Super Markets of the Sixties—The Loewy 
Report to SMI,” the history-making re-evaluation of 
supermarket merchandising principles, in shopping 
for meats, consumers are beset by confusion and 
doubt. Consumers want help and reassurance at the 
meat counter, the Loewy study reports. They are poorly 
informed on quality of meat and do not understand the 
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difference between grades. They know very little about 
the differences between cuts, especially the more un- 
usual cuts. They are ignorant about the treatment of 
meat, both at the store and at home. They cannot trans- 
late from weight into number of servings. They are 
fearful about excessive fat or bone in the package. Con- 
sequently, shoppers tend to feel insecure and unsure of 
themselves when buying meat. And when people feel 
insecure and there is no guarantee of uniform, con- 
sistent quality to shore up their insecurity, sales are 
bound to suffer. 

To meet and overcome this situation, the Loewy Report 
makes many recommendations on how to merchandise 
and display meat, how to lay out the meat department, 
what information to give to consumers, how to commu- 
nicate with shoppers, etc. This is not the place to go into 
all the details, but the basic point made in the Loewy 
recommendations for the meat department is the need 
to be consumer-oriented. For example, the Loewy Report 
raises the question whether it makes sense to describe 
meat cuts to the consumer by the part of the anatomy 
they come from, rather than by what the customer is 
interested in—end use, quality, tenderness, number of 
servings, etc. Let me add that when we do speak the 
customer’s language, when we use terms such as “ready 
to eat,” let us be absolutely certain that they are not 
misleading. 

SMI SURVEY: With this for background, here are 
the highlights of our survey of supermarket leaders, 
which I will report to you under these headings: 1) The 
greatest problems in meat retailing today. 2) What 
consumers dislike about meat products. 3) What pack- 
ers and growers could do in the way of consumer edu- 
cation. 4) How meat packers can help retailers. 5) 
Trends in meat procurement and merchandising. 6) The 
outlook for central prepackaging. 7) Major changes 
ahead. What follows are the views and ideas of the 
supermarket executives, frequently in their own words. 

1. The Greatest Problems in Meat Retailing Today: 
Supermarket operators were asked: “In your opinion, 
what are the greatest problems in meat retailing to- 
day?” The replies may be divided into four categories: 

a. Internal pressures in the supermarket business: 
intense competition, rising expenses, the need for higher 
employe productivity, the struggle to maintain volume 
and gross, the shortage of trained, qualified, service- 
oriented meat personnel, and the problem of giving the 
customer personal attention under self-service. 


FAMILY group of Mrs. Mildred P. Roberts (right), with 
her son, John L. Roberts of Sunnyland Packing Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., and daughter-in-law, Mrs. Roberts. 
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MEAT AND LIVESTOCK: James D. Cooney, chairman of 
the board, Wilson & Co., Inc.; Roscoe G. Haynie, presi. 
dent of Wilson, and David M. Pettus, director of the 
livestock division, USDA Agricultural Marketing Service. 


b. Adequate dependable supply to meet consumer 
demand: the problems of securing a constant and con- 
sistent supply of quality products in the form the con- 
sumer wants it—and as specified in the retailer’s order 
—without which it is impossible for the retailer to doa 
proper job of merchandising. 

c. Greater operating efficiency all along the line from 
the packer to the checkout counter: quality control 
every step of the way, delivery from packer on sched- 
ule, reduction of shrink and weight loss, no unnecessary 
handling, preservation of freshness and bloom, uniform 
cutting, improved packaging techniques, the applica- 
tion of automation and mechanization wherever feasible. 

d. Closer relationship between grower, packer and 
retailer to produce the kind of meat the consumer wants, 
assure adequate supply, achieve greater operating ef- 
ficiency, and promote consumer education. 

Here is a typical quote, from a West Coast meat 
merchandiser: “Our greatest need is complete under- 
standing between grower, packer and retailer to pro- 
duce the finished product desired by the consumer.” 
And another, from a midwestern supermarket execu- 
tive: “The retailer should give the packer indications 
of his requirements and, in return, the packer should 
set aside and schedule his production accordingly.” 

2. What Consumers Dislike About Meat Products: 
In answer to the question, “What do consumers dislike 
about meat products?” the supermarket operators were 
most vocal. Two complaints stand out above all: Too 
much fat and waste; inconsistent quality. Following are 
some typical statements of supermarket operators: 
“Lean, tender, less wasty meats at all times regardless 
of seasons is Mrs. Consumer’s main concern.”. . . “Con- 
sumers want meat that is tender and heavily muscled 
with lean without all the gobbiness acquired through 
excess feeding.”. . . “The Number 1 problem is ten- 
derness without fat.”. . . “Eating satisfaction is incon- 
sistent within a specific grade and carcass weight range. 
We must have greater uniformity of finish in each 
grade.”. . . “Variations in the quality of luncheon meats 
—within the same brand—is a frequent complaint.” 

Other consumer dislikes mentioned by supermarket 
operators include the following: lack of freshness 
eye appeal, off color, borderline grades, confusing label- 
ing such as “ready-to-eat,” excess moisture in ham, 
poor packages. 

What can livestock growers and meat packers do to 
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my t products more salable? The retailers offer 
pyeniren a suggestions, such as the following: “Im- 
proved breeding and feeding to produce animals of 
optimum quality, tender, with less fat, bone and waste. 
Animals should be grown for the consumer's table!” 

_“Byen though meat is not subject to the scientific 
control of manufactured products, livestock growers 
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rent programs need to be expanded. It is the consensus 
that the meat industry is not doing the job it could on 
pre-selling its product. Consumer education on a mas- 
sive scale is needed to help the poorly informed con- 
sumer recognize and select the cut and quality that 
suits her needs and to provide information on nutri- 
tional values and cooking methods. Several respond- 






ents emphasized the special need to educate young 
housewives, a continuing problem. 

Grower and packer advertising and promotional ef- 
forts should stress the less desirable, hard-to-sell cuts. 
In the words of our supermarket operators: “Packers 
would have a better market for the less popular cuts if 
customers knew more about them. . . . Retailers need 
to balance their inventory by selling the cheaper cuts. 

. Advertising, recipes and point-of-sale material 
should cultivate a demand for less popular cuts... . 
Don’t place all the emphasis on bacon, wieners and cold 
cuts. .. . Growers and packers should promote all of 
animal. . . . More industy-wide advertising needed.” 

Retailers would welcome more promotional materials 













—informative, appetite appealing in-store posters, meat 
charts, leaflets, advertising mats and recipes, again fea- 
turing nutritional values, practical cooking instructions, 
the hard-to-sell cuts. One supermarket operator com- 
mented: “In general, packers do not offer nearly as 
much material and promotional ideas as other suppliers.” 
The American Lamb Council was singled out by sev- 
eral supermarket executives for an outstanding job of 
bringing a wealth of information to the consumer. One 
operator cited as an example of very poor consumer 
education “the miserable job of educating consumers 
on ham pumping.” 

Another important target for consumer education is 
the widespread belief that meat is over-priced. Effec- 
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tive dissemination of the facts on the costs involved in 
raising livestock and processing and distributing meat 
would go a long way to correct this unfounded impres- 
sion. This is a formidable task. The difficulties involved 
become readily apparent when we consider the mis- 
conceptions about costs, spread and profits which exist 
within the meat industry itself. Too often, livestock 
growers are deeply suspicious about the reasons for 
the spread between, say, the price they get per pound of 
liveweight cattle and the retail price of a pound of steak, 
failing to see the shrinkage that takes place in dressing, 
preparation for retail sale and just plain time, to say 
nothing of labor and numerous other expenses, direct 
and overhead. 

Packers, too, do not always seem to understand the 
cost of retailing, and particularly the lower retail yield 
prevailing today. As one meat merchandiser put it: 
“We used to count on converting over 75 per cent of a 
beef carcass into salable cuts, and a real expert 
could get as much as 77 per cent. Today, I consider my- 
self efficient if I can average 70 per cent. The trim is 
getting closer and closer. In the old days, the service 
butcher weighed the fat and bone and then trimmed it 
off after the customer paid for it, but under self-service 
today the meat is trimmed ahead of the sale.” (In this 
connection, one source of misunderstanding is the USDA 
reports on wholesale-retail spreads which assume the 
unrealistic retail yield of 80 per cent.) 

What are the facts about the supermarket profits? 
Net profit in our industry averages about 1 per cent to 
1% per cent. As to gross profit, the meat department 
operates on the remarkably low gross of around 20 per 
cent. Like the grower and the packer, sometimes the 
retailer, too, is inclined to feel that it is the others who 
are getting all the profit out of the business, and he, 
too, sometimes fails to understand the other guy’s mar- 
keting problems. 

I think it is high time all of us—grower, packer and 
retailer—understand that prices are determined not 
by any one of these three groups, but by a complex 
process involving what the consumer is willing to pay, 
supply and demand, “competition” and the economic 
interaction which is a characteristic of our free enter- 
prise system. 

4. How Meat Packers Can Help Retailers: In addi- 
tion to the points already covered—the need for con- 
sistent supplies corresponding to consumer demand and 
the opportunities for consumer education and promo- 
tional efforts—the retailers offered many suggestions 
as to how packers could help them handle and process 
meat more efficiently. 

“Trim all excess fat and waste!” is foremost among 
the supermarket operators’ appeals. Uniform closer 
trim and removal of excess fat, kidneys, etc., would 
simplify handling at the retail level, reduce shipping 
costs, assist in standardizing consumer cuts and qual- 
ity, and enable retailers to know what they are order- 
ing. At the same time, packers can realize far more from 
the waste products than retailers. Bored goods should 
be shipped in uniform pack and box sizes, designed for 
efficient handling. 

Delivery schedules (or the lack thereof) are a major 
source of irritation. “The biggest problem we have,” 
says one retailer, “is to get deliveries on schedule. When 
a trailer truck is scheduled for Monday morning and 
we have a crew in to handle the work, it’s very difficult 
to utilize our manpower if the truck gets there on Tues- 
day.” Another retailer complains: “We are constantly 
plagued by poor deliveries. Some shipments are not 
properly wrapped. Packaged goods are not properly 
coded. Above all, deliver on time so our high-priced 
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EASTERNERS F. C. Roessler, president of Roessler Pack. 
ing Co., New Haven, Conn., and Emil Becker, superin. 
tendent of The Sachem Provision Co., Inc., Norwich, 
smile with Marilyn McCutney at Cryovac exhibit booth, 


help don’t waste their time waiting.” And another re- 
tailer points out that, while at times it may be expensive 
to make a delivery on schedule, this is still cheaper 
than losing a customer. 

It goes without saying that the retailer wants what 
he orders. When he orders pork loins in the 10- to 12-}h, 
range, for example, he does so because of his particular 
customer demand. The packer doesn’t realize the trou- 
ble he causes when he substitutes 12- to 14-Ib. loins, 
If the order cannot be filled exactly, at least the re- 
tailer should get prompt notification so he will have 
the opportunity to change his advertising or merchan- 
dising plans, or to switch the emphasis to something 
else in the meat line. The retailer wants protection on 
large orders placed for week-end advertising or other 
special promotions; in other words, when he orders large 
and early, he wants the supplier to set that quantity 
aside. He does not want to be shorted on his order and 
have to disappoint customers. If the retailer must place 
an emergency order, he expects the packer to do his 
best to fill it. 

Meat should be shipped in facilities which will deliver 
the product in peak condition. Inadequate refrigeration 
and poor air circulation too often cause discoloration, 
dehydration and substantial shrinkage, which should 
not have to be borne by the supermarket operator. 

Retailers would appreciate help on their operating 
problems, such as is offered by many other suppliers. 
One supermarket operator put it this way: “Cooperate 
with the retailer in developing sales and merchandising 
techniques, assist him in planning special promotions 
and advertising layouts, help him improve production 
methods, give him factual data on product movement, 
analyze his meat operation.” And he concludes with the 
question, “What interest do packers show other than 
constantly pressing for more display space and promo- 
tion of their own brands?” Finally, in the words of an- 
other leading meat retailer: “Packers could make an 
effort to study our end of the business and learn what 
our problems are. Then they would be in a position 
help if they so desired.” 

5. Trends in Meat Procurement and Merchandising: 
Our survey throws some light on trends in buying and 
merchandising. Most of the supermarket operators feel 
that buying fresh meats to specification will increase 
in importance, as government grading alone is consid- 
ered insufficient to assure consumer satisfaction 
packer grading is considered too unreliable and incon- 
sistent. It takes specification buying to meet local com- 
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"sumer preferences in terms of quality, amount of fat, 
ight range, etc. 

sg growth of specification buying and the 
shortcomings of government grading, however, most re- 
tailers see a continued need for USDA grades. As one 
operator expressed it: “Buying fresh meats to speci- 
fication on top of government grading gives us the best 
assurance of getting the quality that we pay for. Gov- 
ernment grading will always be important because we 
must have some impartial standards to work from.” 

A majority of the supermarket leaders discern a 
trend for retailers to play up their own store name or 
brand in merchandising fresh beef. Here are typical 
reasons: “We set our own specifications; we provide 
the quality, and we have to stand back of our meat, so 
we might as well create our own brand name. . 
Gives us greater flexibility... . Beef is probably the 
one item on which a store’s reputation is built more 
than any other. . . . Helps us fashion our store image 
and build customer loyalty.” 

On the other hand, a vociferous minority holds 
strongly that, in the long run, fresh beef will be sold 
more according to government grades, as a proliferation 
of house grades will only confuse the consumer. In gen- 
eral, except for special products, packers’ labels are not 
expected to play a leading role, unless there should 
come a time when the packer makes the finished con- 
sumer unit package. 

Some retailers feel they can best build their own 
name by also featuring government grade, by having 
the government back up their own brand, so to speak. 
One philosophically inclined operator sees it this way: 
“It is strictly a matter of opinion which is best—gov- 
ernment grades, packers brands or own brand. Each 
method is used successfully by some retailers today. 
Most retailers pick one way and stick with it.” 

Is meat buying moving in the direction of more car- 
casses or more wholesale cuts? Retailer opinion on this 
subject is sharply divided. Over half of the respondents, 
including operators of all sizes, see a trend to wholesale 
cuts, resulting from two major developments: Present 
merchandising methods stimulate high volume of fea- 
tured items, and changed eating habits have made many 
cuts hard to sell. In addition, the use of wholesale cuts 
saves labor, brings about higher productivity by retail 
meat cutters, reduces processing time, eliminates great 
amounts of waste, and permits closer inventory control. 

Other retailers, again including operators of all sizes, 
believe carcasses more advantageous. Their reasons: 
Better profit by merchandising all of the carcass and by 
performing the wholesale function. 

Retailers appear to be undecided on the question as 
to whether there is a trend to more deliveries to central 
warehouses or direct to the stores. Two out of three 
listed the pros and cons of each method, without per- 
ceiving one or the other as the direction of the future. 

Direct store shipments have these advantages, from 
the retailer’s point of view: Stores receive fresher meat; 
less handling; less shrinkage; eliminates cost of ware- 
house operation; packers are responsible until the prod- 
uct is delivered to the store. In the final analysis, of 
course, the choice of warehouse versus direct deliveries 
is a matter of comparative costs, involving such indi- 
vidual considerations as existing store and warehouse 
facilities, size and location of stores, their distance from 
the warehouse and sources of supply, local labor costs 
and other factors. 

Fe eprint “yd Central Prepackaging: Virtually 
cas P' ar e operators are greatly interested in 
Prepackaging of fresh meats. A good many be- 


lieve that larger retailers will be prepackaging fresh 
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meats centrally within the next few years, with fre- 
quent enough deliveries to their stores so the meat is 
sold fresh chilled and maintains the same qualities of 
color, flavor, appetite appeal, etc., as when prepackaged 
in the store as at present. 

Economic conditions of the retail food industry are 
favorable to the adoption of central meat prepackaging 
as soon as technological advances make this possible. 
In the words of the retailers: “Cost of processing meat 
at the store level keeps increasing. . . . High labor costs, 
especially in smaller stores. . . . Essential for efficient 
handling, uniform cutting and packaging and mainte- 
nance of quality standards. ... Better control over 
inventory and gross. . . . Ordering only needed cuts will 
reduce spoilage. ... Not training enough apprentices 
to satisfy future needs for meat men.” 

To be sure, there are many obstacles ahead, chief 
among them the development of techniques to preserve 
bloom and freshness. Other problems include these: 
“Transportation costs may outweigh production savings. 
. . . Large capital investment. . . . Union objections. . 
Customer education. ... How to meet customer de- 
mand for special cuts.” 

Most of our retailers would not like to see consumer- 
ready cuts come to their stores from the packers. They 
fear they would lose the individuality and personal 
touch of their meat departments. “Our meat reputation 
is one of the few remaining store identifications,” one 
operator observed. Others feel that the differences 
among customers in various trading areas require the 
local supermarket to retain control of the retail cuts. 

A few supermarket operators, including some very 
large ones, are quite agreeable to letting the packer 
prepackage centrally if it means lower costs and is ac- 
companied by quality control. “After all,” one retailer 
stated, “the packers have the facilities and should be 
able to do the job more efficiently than we.” Another 
operator pointed out that central prepackaging by the 
packer would be particularly useful for smaller retail 
organizations. 

7. Major Changes Ahead: Finally, we asked the re- 
tailers to peer into their crystal balls and tell us what 
major changes they see ahead in the meat industry in 
the next five to 10 years. Here is a composite picture 
of their hopes and prognostications. Above all, our 
retailers foresee a shift to meat-type animals—lean, 
tender, flavorful, less fat and waste. This will be ac- 
complished primarily through improved breeding and 
feeding, designed to provide the kind of meat cuts which 
today’s customers demand. As the meat merchandiser 
for a progressive eastern supermarket company puts 
it: “I would like to see the whole livestock industry take 
a page from the poultry producers and give the con- 
sumer what she wants. The livestock industry has been 
stagnant too long; only recently has the industry 
started to wake up.” 

Supermarket operators are looking for better methods 
of preserving meats, such as irradiation, cold steriliza- 
tion, dehydration and improved packaging materials. 
The retailers are hopeful that production may continue 
to be leveled off so that supplies and prices will be more 
stable and less seasonal. Other anticipated changes in- 
clude: Development of new display cases and display 
techniques at the store level. More boneless retail mer- 
chandising. Central prepackaging of fresh chilled meats 
at both the packer and retailer level. Production and 
acceptance of frozen red meats in consumer sizes. Chem- 
ical treatment for tenderness. Defatting and deboning 
at the packer level to reduce waste, labor and freight 
costs. Better grading methods. Automation of packing 
plants for more efficient processing. Decentralization 
of packing plants. 
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Eight Changes in Livest ock Production 


in Next Decade to Affect Processors 


Economist J. Carroll Bottum Analyzes the Trends 


\X E ARE LIVING in a rapidly changing world, a 
changing national economy and a changing agriculture. 
No part of our society has escaped, including the live- 
stock and meat industry. Technological advances have 
been the major forces bringing about these changes. 
Since the turn of the century, we have more than tri- 
pled per capita real income in the United States. At the 
same time, work hours have declined one-third. 

The significant feature of the present period is not 
that we have had economic growth and progress but 
rather the rate and nature at which it is now taking 
place. Growth and progress do not come without their 
costs. Many painful adjustments are necessary. The 
leaders of the U.S.S.R. have committed themselves to 
the destruction of our way of life. For this reason and 
others, it is my judgment that our society will continue 
to insist on high rates of progress. 

EIGHT CHANGES CITED: What are some of the 
changes to which livestock producers will and should 
give consideration in the decade ahead? There are eight 
to which I should like briefly to call your attention. 
These changes affect processors as well as producers. 

1. The livestock industry is a growing one. It will and 
should grow one-fifth or more during the next decade 
to meet the needs of our growing population with its 


NP PORKER was 
always on hand to 
help convention- 
eers locate various 
exhibits. J. E. Sop- 
tick (right), head 
of casing depart- 
ment, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
points out an in- 
teresting exhibit 
listed on directory 
to John Munro, 
manager of casing 
division, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 


expanding per capita income. There are numerous ad- 
vantages to a growing industry as compared to a de- 
clining or stagnant one. 

2. There is evidence that we are reducing and will 
and should reduce the extent of the seasonal and cycli- 
cal variations in hogs and beef cattle. During the past 
decade, prices of barrows and gilts averaged to vary an- 
nually about $4.56 from the high month to the low month; 
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all steers, $6.07, and lambs, $6.70. The variations in 
these prices have been less during recent years, 

The substitution of capital for labor in the production 
of livestock is making it both possible and desirable tp 
level out production throughout the year. If a farmer 
has been farrowing 50 sows twice a year and he then 
goes to a central farrowing house, it is more economical 
for him to build a central house that will accommodate 
25 sows and farrow four times a year than to continue 
farrowing twice a year. This spreads out the farrowing, 
Next, after he has the central house, he is in a position 
to vary the dates of his farrowing to the months that will 
give him the highest prices or profits. He has largely 
eliminated weather. All farmers do not have to make 
this adjustment to level out the marketings. Only for 
part of them is this necessary. This also is true with 
beef cattle feeding. If one goes the automation route 
with heavy capital investment, the operator soon sees 
it is in his interest to use the equipment throughout the 
year. The producer knew the variation in seasonal 
prices existed before, but it was not to his advantage 
to level out his production so much—or possible for him 
to do so until he made the greater capital investment. 

3. The beauty judging contest for livestock is giving 
away to production testing stations. The contribution of 
genetics, when coupled with testing stations, offers the 
possibility of much improvement in feed conversion for 
both hogs and beef cattle. The testing work also makes 
its contribution to speeding up work in the fat area and 
in producing a more tender animal. 

4. The movement towards greater mechanization and 
confinement of hogs and cattle makes possible the adop- 
tion of other desirable practices, but it is not removing 
the business from the family commercial farm. As men- 
tioned earlier, the central hog farrowing barn spreads 
the period over which the hogs are farrowed. The con- 
finement of hogs during the growing and fattening pe- 
riod makes it easier to limit the number being fed in 
each lot and makes possible limited feeding in hogs, 
which may come to affect both feed conversion and 
amount of fat. 

Advancing technology is decreasing the number of 
farms on which hogs are produced and cattle are fed. 
Nevertheless, it is my judgment that during the decade 
ahead the bulk of the production will remain on the 
commercial family farm. I base this judgment on the 
pure competitive economics of the situation with our 
present known technology. When we do make substan- 
tial advances in the producing of baby pigs, then we may 
see some pronounced changes in where the hogs are be- 
ing produced, 

5. Opportunities appear open in the decade ahead to 
make meat more tender through tenderizers, b ‘ 
and handling methods. This can put the red meats in 4 
better competitive position with other meats and 
It may reduce the portion of grains used in the produe- 
tion of livestock, particularly in cattle. : 

6. Efforts to reduce the fat content appear desirable 
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me we <a and probably should have a continuing de- 
crease in the distance animals are transported from the 
farm to slaughter. The movement of packing plants 
nearer the point of production, changes which will be 
made in marketing and the increase in the number of 
livestock sold under contract will all contribute to this. 
These changes will likely also contribute to more live- 
stock being sold on the rail. 

8. Livestock supplies need to be brought into better 
balance with needs. It is my judgment that this will and 
can best be done by government programs which modi- 
fy feed supplies rather than programs which control the 
various species of livestock. 

BETTER BALANCE IS GOAL: In the long run, we 
recognize that our major problem may be in producing 
enough livestock. However, in the decade ahead, this 
does not now appear to be the problem. All of us would 
like to bring this better balance about by expanding the 
market at home and abroad or by using the products in 
industry, yet I think that all of us recognize that as de- 
sirable as this is, the entire answer for bringing about 
better balance cannot be found here. And while storage 
and direct payments have their place, we recognize that 
these are not solutions. 

If we keep our supply and demand of livestock prod- 
ucts in better balance, it means some adjustment in out- 
put. It means less cultivated land in production. It means 
less human resources devoted to agricultural produc- 
tion. This change is coming about because of economic 
growth and the substitution of capital and capital inputs 
for land. It is in the interest of all the segments of the 
chain of animal production and to society in general 
that we work for sensible programs that make it easier 
for some of our cultivated land to flow into other uses. 
It is to the advantage of these groups and society also 
that we help provide training for excess youth in agri- 
culture to flow into other trades and activities. 

In the decade ahead, it is my belief that between 
40,000,000 and 80,000,000 acres of cultivated land will 
move out into other uses. If we have no farm program 
affecting land it will be nearer the 40,000,000-acre level. 
If we have a program which uses land retirement as a 
vehicle for improving the agricultural situation, it may 
be nearer the 80,000,000-acre level. But the point I wish 
to make is that land will be retired from agricultural 
production regardless of what agricultural program we 
have or whether we have any program. Therefore, to 
the extent that we have farm programs, they should 
realistically approach the land problem. 

OTHER USES: From the beginning of this nation un- 
til World War I, we had a relatively clear-cut policy of 
getting the land into the hands of the individual and get- 
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DRAMATIC twirl is presented for the convention banque- 
teers by graceful professional dancers Nicki and Noel. 


ting it developed. It seems to me no more inconsistent 
now to develop an over-all land policy which encour- 
ages the land into those uses for which the nation has 
the greatest need. This means some of our land might 
be shifted into recreation, into timber production, into 
grass and other uses. 

When we analyze the human equation in agricultural 
production, we find that if we take all the famms that are 
going to be available in the next decade and compare it 
with all the boys that are going to reach productive age 
in the decade ahead, there will be about one farm for 
each five or six boys reaching the productive age. This 
is the result of technology. Therefore, many of our 
farm boys need training beyond the high school level so 
that they may move into our society as skilled people. 
The one-fourth to one-third of rural youth who go to 
college are trained and mobile and may move about. I 
am speaking of the two-thirds to three-fourths who do 
not go to college. 

The adjustment needed is in these two resources. 
They must be met if we are to bring agricultural pro- 
duction into better balance with demand. They cannot 
best be solved by a return to a completely free enter- 
prise, nor are complete controls necessary. They can 
be encouraged and brought about by government inter- 
vention which encourages that kind of adjustment that 
would be necessary under free prices. 
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Dr. Herrell 


a INSTITUTE has been here for 56 years, do- 
ing a vital job, not only for this industry but for the total 
food economy of the nation. And doing a job for the na- 
tion’s food business means doing a job for all of Amer- 
ica. The story of how America’s food business has 
changed is, indeed, the story of the development of our 
nation. That is the fascination of the food business. 

Three words stand out in rather sharp focus as a sum- 
mary of what we have heard during this 56th annual 
meeting of the AMI. Those three words are: change, 
consumer, government. They are potent words that set 
the major dimensions of the environment in which we 
are living and, even more important, the environment 
in which we will be living in the future. 

The meeting this morning was charged specifically 
with looking to the future. Of course, we all look to the 
future at times, and we do so simply because we will be 
living in the future. A minute from now is the future— 
or a day, a year or a decade is also the future. We plan 
for the future. We are looking ahead in everything that 
any of us do. It may be a minute ahead; it may be a 
year or even a decade ahead. We cannot live except in 
the sense of looking ahead. 

Aled Davies, in his opening remarks this morning, 
said that the art of looking ahead is complex if we don’t 
understand the past so that we can understand the pres- 
ent. The only reason for studying history, the only rea- 
son for looking backward is to see where we are—so 
that we can understand where we are going. 

Things are not now as they used to be. Change is 
everywhere. Change is what distinguishes the present 
from the past. Change is also what distinguishes the fu- 
ture from the present. The causes and consequences of 
change set the dimensions of everything that everyone 
does. Therefore, I think that if I have a text in connec- 
tion with this summary, it is one word—change. 

CONSUMER IS DOMINANT: We have heard a lot 
about the consumer. Throughout all the discussions at 
this convention has been mentioned the word “con- 
sumer.” Don Parsons called our economy a “consumer- 
istic” one. That jolted me just a little for a minute, and 
then I thought, “But maybe this is right; and if so, why 
so?” How did the consumer become such a dominant 
force in this economy? The answer is obviously 
“change.” There has been change in our agriculture, of 
the type that J. Carroll Bottum discussed: ever-greater 
abundance; greatly improved quality; vastly greater 
variety in our foodstuffs, and all produced with a di- 
minishing proportion of our national productive effort. 

There also has been change in processing; in convert- 
ing farm raw materials into convenience forms with the 
geography and the seasonality taken out and most of the 
kitchen work taken out in order to make it a wholly 
new and different food supply. There have been changes 
in retailing—a revolution of mass distribution, as funda- 
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Change, ‘Consumer’ and ‘Government’ 
Are Key Words for Meat Industry 
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Need for Industry to Mold Political Climate 
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mental in the matter as the revolutions in food produc. 
tion and processing. These are elements of the changes 
that have made Mrs. Consumer what she is. 

In his paper, Mr. Bottum discussed the growth of pro- 
ductivity in our economy since the turn of the century, 
and I believe he pointed out that per capita production 
of all goods has risen about three times. In that same 
period, the population has more than doubled. Thus the 
productivity of our nation has increased more than six 
times since the turn of the century. 

What has this increased productivity meant? Just 
look around you at the changes in your homes, in trans- 
portation, in communication, in schools, in the work 
week, work year, work lifetime and in the fact that a 
quarter of our total population in this country is in 
school all at one time. The purchasing power of the con- 
sumer has risen with this increased productivity. The 
discretionary purchasing power of American families 
has risen even faster. 

POLITICIANS WOO, TOO: It is these changes that 
have made the consumer dominant, that have given us 
what has been called the consumeristic society. Com- 
petitive enterprise did this, profit and loss enterprise, if 
you will. Competitive enterprise has produced such an 
abundance that the consumer has come to be the driver 
in the seat that runs the economy. To a very large de- 
gree, this is simply because the economy has produced 
the fantastic variety, quantity and quality of goods so 
that the customer can be extremely choosy. By ex- 
tending or withholding patronage, the consumer can 
make or break any product, or any company or any in- 
dustry. That, I think, is what a consumeristic or con- 
sumer-dominated economy fully means. It means that 
everybody loves the consumer. Everybody curries the 
favor of the consumer, including the politician. 

We heard mention this morning of the possible estab- 
lishment sometime in the future of a Department of the 
Consumer in the federal government. Some of the peo- 
ple who propose it say it would be to protect the con- 
sumer against competition between business concerns 
and between industries that do not treat the consumer 
right. But it is this same competition between products, 
businesses and industries that has made the consumer 
supreme in our society. 

One of the things that I wonder about is do we want 
a Department of the Consumer to stop this competition’ 
Do we want a Department of the Consumer to protect 
the consumer against future improvements in the stand- 
ard of living? That is what well may result if a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer is established. However, we 
will probably get a Department of the Consumer be- 
cause the politicians love the consumers, just as much 
as businessmen do. 

Much of what has been discussed here under the word 

[Continued on page 127] 
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mer can RUGGED SIMPLE DESIGN / Rietz RP design has 
* any in- reduced the complex operations of feeding, grinding 
or con- and discharging to the ultimate in efficient simplicity. 
ans that Fixed speed* direct-connected drive eliminates belts, 
rries the § gears and accompanying maintenance problems. 45° 
an. feed and discharge chutes speed product handling 
le estab- and shorten distance between inlet and outlet to 
nt of the § reduce over-all vertical space requirements. Com- 


the peo- lete self- i i i ; 
he cial fee — unit reduces weight and requires FAST EASY CLEANING / Rietz RP Distinte- 


— 
Rietz 20 HP 
Model RP-12-K122 


Disintegrator 


Loosening just 
one clamp per- 
mits removal of 
locking band 
and top section 
for full access to 
all contact parts. 





grators are unmatched in ease and speed of cleaning. 


peat All of these features combine to make Rietz RP As illustrated, releasing one clamp exposes all contact 
were Disintegrators uniquely efficient machines measured parts* for quick, thorough cleaning. Stainless bowl and 
proauc either by top are free of joints, cracks and crevices. 
onsumer capacity per dollar of cost Illustration also shows RP operating principle. Rigid 
b hammers disintegrate product on high speed impact. 
we want 5 or oy ; Combined centrifugal force and positive hammer 
petition? operating cost per output unit. action force product through 360° stainless steel screen. 
t * All model ; ; 2 ‘ Screens are available in many mesh sizes, are quickly 
o protec models of RP’s are also available with direct-connected removable and replaceable for cleaning or interchange. 
1e stand- variable speed motors. ; 
Denait- *All contact parts are of stainless steel for complete 
Sortie sanitation. 


see other side for information on 
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FAT GRINDING 
RP DISINTEGRATORS 


produce optimum particle size for 
more efficient low temperature edible 
rendering processes. 






































SPECIFICATIONS — RIETZ RP SERIES DISINTEGRATORS 
INLET | OUTLET 
HP ROTOR SCREEN | SIZE SIZE LINE CAPACITY APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS 
MODEL NO. (3600 RPM) DIA. HEIGHT |(San. Thrd)| (San. Thrd) LBS. /HR. « “SE a ae" 
RP-8-K111 5 and 10 8” 2-3/8” i Y 2000 ae” ONS NZ" See agar 
RP-12-K122 20 and 40 12” 6-1/4” 3” 4” 4000 and 8000 | 40” 20” 24” 28” 47” 
RP-18-K133 60 18” 9-3/16") 4” 4” 12000 AG” 26" 22" 13" say 



































Other Rietz Equipment for the Meat Packing Industry 








RIETZ RD DISINTEGRATOR RIETZ PB PREBREAKER RIETZ RE EXTRUCTOR 
RD Vertical Disintegrators with dual RA Angle Disintegrators for 
discharge for Liver pastes 
Fat grinding with simultaneous separa- Meat baby foods 
tion of proteinaceous matter Meat spreads 
Meal grinding PB Prebreakers for 


Blood de-clotting and screening ahead Grinding and macerating fat and skin 
of spray dryers Gut hashing 
Grinding of bones, whole carcasses, 
Press cake and green bone grinding for cartwheels, offal, cooked stock 
oe RE Extructors for frozen block 
dog food chopping , 
lard — glue Continuous inedible rendering 
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Adelmann offers the most complete line available. Over 100 sizes, 
in ten different shapes. All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stainless 
Steel. Ask for booklet ‘‘The Modern Method,” listing all and con- 


taining valuable ham boiling hints. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive features, with 
demonstrated practical advantages. Elliptical springs, self-sealing 
and non-tilting cover, simplicity of operation, easy cleaning, and 
long life—all contribute their part toward successful results. Hams 
are firmly molded, have full flavor, and appetizing appearance. 


Hams produced in Adelmann Ham Boilers sell! 


HAM BOILER e081 


Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ADELMANN — ‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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New hydraulic salt-handling system 
pays for itself in one year . 


A food-specialties manufacturer used 
to buy evaporated salt in bags. They 
used a batch mixing process to com- 
bine the salt with other ingredients 
to produce a patented product. Lug- 
ging the salt from boxcar to the 
pliant, storing it, then dumping into 
mixing vats was time-consuming, ex- 
pensive and took up valuable ware- 
house space. 

In an effort to speed up and econo- 
mize on the operation, this manufac- 
turer called in an International Salt 
Company Technical Service Repre- 
sentative. He recommended simplify- 
ing the mixing process by installing a 
Storage Brinomat* Dissolver outside 
the plant. The Dissolver automati- 
cally supplies sparkling, pure brine to 
the process continuously. 

He also recommended buying less 
expensive bulk salt by the carload 
and delivering it to the Dissolver by 
a hydraulic handling system. In this 
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system, designed by International’s be designed to uriload, move and 
Technical Service Department (see store any amount and type of salt- 
diagram above), a powerscooppushes _ rock or evaporated. 
salt from the cars into a receiving With over fifty years’ experience, 
hopper feeding an eductor system. International is uniquely equipped 
There the salt is mixed with brine _ to offer assistance on all phases of 
from the Dissolver and educted as a__salt or brine usage. Even if youre 
slurry of saturated brine and undis- _ satisfied with your present operation, 
solved salt to the Dissolver. perhaps it could be improved. Why 
Efficiency and economy have been not review your operation with an 
remarkable. After one year of opera- _ International Technical Service Rep- 
tion the plant manager informed resentative? Salt ishis business. Write 
International that the entire system International Salt Company, Clark 
had already paid for itself! Summit, Pa., or call our neares 
Hydraulic handling systems can _ district office. 


*Registered T.M. International Salt Cpmpam 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK ph pes: 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. 10 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPAN 


“A STEP AHEAD IN SALT TECHNOLOGY” 
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the raw material of nature... 


TRANSFORMED BY THE SKILLED HAND OF MAN 


THE ADVANTAGES OF There isn’t a rock that a skilled sculptor can’t make more beautiful. There isn’t a 
sausage item that a skilled sausage maker can’t make better tasting and more satisfying 
FINE NATURAL SAUSAGE by using natural sausage casing by Dewied. 


CASINGS COME TO YOU If you are looking for sausage profits the sure way to get them is to produce sausage 
up to a standard, not down to a price. Make sausage that people enjoy, and buy again. 

BETTER FROM DEWIED That’s a product made in natural casings. And the place to get fine natural casings is 
from Dewied! 


Every natural casing need is filled better by Dewied—with quality merchandise, right 
service, dependably fair prices. That’s what we deliver, that’s why we grow. We can 
help you grow too. 


A. DEWIED CASING CO. 


OUR INQUIRY WILL BE APPRECIATED 


MAIN OFFICE: P. O. BOX 562, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Conveniently located plants and delivery depots 
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K-Frame 


KOCH stainless 


is something special! 


Koch exclusive K-shaped underframe increases 
the working floor space in the plant. The K- 
Frame design provides extra leg room and stor- 
age beneath the table for tubs, drums, and 
trucks. It keeps containers out of busy aisles. 
Like all Koch stainless tables, the K-Frame is 
strong, rigid, and easy to hose off. 


Koch experience in fabricating stainless steel 
equipment dates back to the days when. stain- 
less was new. Koch engineers know the tech- 
nology of grade, gauge, and finish. They know 
which processes to apply in forming, welding, 
grinding, and polishing. Have your stainless 
equipment designed by Koch engineers. Send 
sketch for free quotation on your next project, 
or choose from the complete line of Koch per- 
formance-proved work tables. Write, wire, or 
call for additional information. 


Liberal time payment and equipment rental plans Koch Supplies Inc. 


1411 West 29 St., Kansas City 8, Mo., U. S. A./ PLaza 3-2150 / TWX: KC 225 / CABLES: KOCHEQUIP KANSASGHY 
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BUSTER 


NEW HEAVYWEIGHT 
MODEL 80 


ALL OF THESE NEW 

FEATURES: 

e INTERNAL FLUSHING SYS- 
TEM provides instantaneous in- 
ternal cleaning throughout the 
day. No time lost. Meets re- 
quirements for federal in- 
spected plants. Ideal for rail 
dressing operations. 


MOTOR MOUNTED ON 
RIGHT-HAND SIDE. Motor is 
totally enclosed 1 HP for extra 
power. Operator feels “at home” 
with saw the first time he uses 
BUSTER Band Saw Carcass 
Splitter. 


HEAVIER WEIGHT. Plant 
owner can use present bal- 
ancers, thus eliminating instal- 
lation costs. Operator feels 
familiar with saw at once. “Just 
Hang It and Use It.” 

® TANK ADAPTERS or COM- 
PLETE STERILIZING TANKS 


of proper size are available at 
reasonable cost. 


PLUS THESE WELL KNOWN 

FEATURES: 

® FAST. Splits good grade beef 
from start to finish in one 
operation in 20 seconds. 

® ECONOMICAL. Thin band 
blade takes a very fine cut of 
bone. “Sell Bone, Don’t Waste 
Bone Dust.” 

® SMOOTH OPERATION. No vi- 
bration, no tired arms, no helper 
needed. 

® CLEAN CUTTING. Bone holds 
color. No bone smear, no dis- 
coloration, no splintered bone. 

® SPLITS HOGS TOO. Splits 
— as successfully as it splits 





Accepted by U.S.D.A. 
Meat Inspection Div. 


Patent claims filed. 






Contact your distributor or write 


GEORGE WELLS 

SAW COMPANY 

PO. Box 9713 Bay Village 
veland 40, Ohio 
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Bunn Tying Machine, one of two in this plant, 
makes short, pleasant work of tying rolled roasts. 


PACKERS EVERYWHERE PROVE: 
Tying meat by hand is 
old-fashioned and costly 


In packing and processing plants 
across the country, where Bunn 
Machines have modernized meat 
and poultry tying, managers report: 
“Wrapping time cut 60%”... “Frees 
two men for more important work’’.. . 
“Saves hundreds of dollars a week” 
... “Tying time for 10-tie rolled roast 
cut from 4!5 minutes to less than 30 
seconds .. . ‘‘We get a neater, tighter, 
more uniform tie than ever before—bet- 
ter appearance and customer appeal.’’* 
Anything you now tie by hand— 
hams, slabs, poultry, rolled or boxed 
meats of any kind—can be tied 





better, cheaper and up to 10 times 
faster on the Bunn machine especial- 
ly designed for this job. Size or shape 
makes no difference. The machine 
adjusts automatically and ties a slip- 
proof knot that stays put. Easily 
operated by anyone and virtually 
maintenance free. 

The relatively low initial cost is 
quickly covered by savings. And if 
you do even a moderate amount of 
hand-tying, you’re really paying for 
a Bunn machine without having its 
many advantages. 

* Identifications on request 


PACKAGE 
TYING 


MACHINES 
Since 1907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. NP-91, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 
Send today for 

this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 





B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. Np-91 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
(_] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 











many advantages Name. 
of Bunn Tying 
Machines. c ry 
Or let a Bunn $ 
Tying Engineer i 
show you. Addre 
No obligation. J 

City. 


Zone. State. 








St. John & Co. 
“on-the-line-kill”’ 
LOWERS COSTS 


From Hoof to 
Chilling Room 


DRESSING CONVEYOR 7 | 
and TROLLEY ~ 


EE ee ———— 


oe som = See wr 


»> 








BEEF VISCERA INSPECTION T. U 


ae 
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RAIL DROPPER 


St. John & Co. can furnish a complete ‘‘on-the-line-kill 
very latest methods and equipment 


But, wherever possible, St. John engineers survey your 
determine whether an entirely new system is required ( 

can be realigned to accomplish the goals you have set 

In either case, you will have the advantage of St. John 

to modernization — achieving savings through work 
production and reduced labor costs 


Write, wire or phone — today 


Famous “, 


&. 3 ST. JOHN & COMPANY 


= 


5800 S. Damen Avenue, Chicago 36, III 
PRospect 8-4200 





- BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 
ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 
Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 
- WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 2811 Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 








“The Original Sawdust Co.” 


G. W. CAMPBELL & C0, 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


SAWDUST 
OF ALL KINDS 


We offer a guaranteed 100% Pure Hickory Saw- 
dust free of chips, bark and shavings. It is all] 
clean and fresh cut and of standard consistency, 
We have mills under contracts in various parts 
of the United States who produce nothing but 
Hickory. Our sawdust can be shipped in bags or 
in bulk—in carloads or trailer load lots. 


2345 N. Philip St. 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Telephone: 
REgent 9-6116 
REgent 9-851] 




















FOSTER BROS. 


Beef 
Splitters 








FASTER... \) 
CLEANER..." 
NO WASTE... 


BLADE LENGTHS 
12:33", 14" 


WEIGHTS 
6#,7#, 8#,9# 











Order From Your Dealer or Direct From 


COLUMBIA CUTLERY CORP. 


225 Lafayette « New York 12, N.Y. 
Phone: Canal 6-6007 











Another BIRKO Product for Great Packing House Profi 
€ 3 
do *) jobs with 


BIRKOLENE 


Liquid Sewer Bactericide and Solvent 
KILLS BACTERIA AT SOURCE 


Meat spoilage and strong odors start with bacterial 
action in sewer goosenecks. BIRKOLENE kill 
bacteria instantly at the source. 


KEEPS SEWER LINES CLEAN 


BIRKOLENE, used regularly, keeps lines free and 
clean... reduced B.O.D. in plant effluent... puls 
hitherto insoluble fats into solution. a 
a 
Ask for complete details on Birko BIRKOLENE and iif 
application and control of bacteria, B.O.D. and odors for 
in-plant operations, settling ponds and other 
areas. 


Engineering Services Available without obligation 


“ } 
if 


Take your Packing House Problems to 


BIRKO Chemical corp. 


5600 Brighton Blvd., Denver 1, Colo., CHerry 4-5053 
WAREHOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 


located in 
Seattle © Spokane © Portland © San Francisco ¢ Boise ® Cotte 


ARO TIO cg © Cincinnati 
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Upgrading an inedible by-product into edible protein is good business—’ 
it's protein profit. That's why meat packers today are modernizing their 
rendering with Sharples Trim-R® Centrifuges. 


This Sharples system uses high centrifugal forces to separate edible 
protein from fat at only a few degrees above normal animal body 


PROTEIN temperature. The result: an entirely new source of defatted protein for 


use in food products. Also, the quality of the lard produced is higher . . . 


PROFITS and the production costs are substantially lower than those of 


traditional hand-trimming and rendering methods! 


Sharples brings the full benefits of modern centrifuging to food 
processors throughout the world. For more technical data on Sharples 
low-temperature rendering and other advanced techniques, contact 
the Sharples representative nearest you. The Sharples Corporation, 
2300 Westmoreland Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


SHARPLES Gay) : 


REPRESENTATIVES AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





NE 


Solvent 


bacterial 
NE kills 
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STANcase 


PIAING€3) STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 











STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS 


STANcase STAINLESS STEEL MEAT TRUCKS have been carefully 
engineered to meet the requirements of modern plants for long-life 
equipment which can be maintained sparklingly clean and sanitary 
with minimum labor. There are five STANcase Trucks with capacities 
of: 225 Ibs., 500 Ibs., 800 Ibs., and 1,200 Ibs. Each model has been 
sturdily constructed of heavy gauge Stainless Steel. Specifications 
for all component parts are of highest quality standards. 


LONG-LIFE EQUIPMENT 
FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


ALL PURPOSE 


“POLY” 
DRUMS 


Ruggedly constructed of heavy- 
gauge long-life polyethylene. 
Top cuff welded over steel rim. 
No corners or crevices. Sani- 
tary, odorless, acid-resistant. 
Model 

No. Capacity Diameter Depth 

32 32 gal. 18” 8=—- 29” 

52 52 gal. 234%,” 28” 


all purpose 


“POLY” 
TUBS 


Seamless, efficient, 

lightweight. Pure- 

white, heavy gauge 

polyethylene. 

Odorless, acid and 

alkali-resistant. 

Sanitary, sturdy, 

durable; recom- 

mended for food 

industry use. 

Model No. Capacity Diameter 
50 50 qts. 19%,” 
75 75 ats. 221,” 
80 80 ats. 19” 





Write for NEW 1960 CATALOG showing our 
FULL LINE OF STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


THE STANDARD CASING CO., Inc. 12',%ethe s 


New York 12 
120 
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TRAM RAIL & MONO RA | 
SYSTEMS 


Designed, fabricated, and installed 
to your specifications. 


Complete Slaughtering, Packinghouse 
and Sausage Plant Machinery 
and Equipment 


TRACKS — TROLLEYS — SCALES — RACKS 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Contact Us Today 


H. H. EDWARDS, Inc. 


ENGINEERS and: CONTRACTORS 
550 W. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Phone: CIRCLE 7-5630 














INKoh WAM A ACcXef mm sLeKeLe/TaKe MAUlelel= 
SIMPLE - FAST — + PROFITABLE 


a 


Teie-Sonic 


MEAT BAGGERS 


Automatically OPEN bags for 
filling for ONE GIRL OPERATION! 


Simply place a batch of bags in position and bags 
open automatically ready to qulcmy receive your 
product. In one fast motion, the operator inserts 
product and delivers filled bag to a conveyor for the 
closing operation. 


Machines are stainless steel, engineered to give long, 
trouble-free service. Every meat product that can be 
ackaged in bags (poly-cel, poly-mylar, Cryovac, Saran, 
‘olyethylene, cellophane,) can be done better with a 
Lt And there is a machine for every type meat 
product. 


Write for illlustrated literature. 





Tele-Sonic Packaging Corporation 
208 W. 27th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
2715 West Peterson Avenue, Chicage, Illinois 
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1566 PAGES OF 


PURCHASING INFORMATION 


In THE 1961 
PURCHASING GUIDE 
THE “YELLOW PAGES” 
OF THE MEAT INDUSTRY 





Your GUIDE Includes 


The “Yellow Pages” of the Meat 
Industry—a Complete Directory 
of Classified buying Information, 
with an alphabetical 8-page 
Subject Index for speedy refer- 
ence to Product Heads. 


Over 200 pages of Catalogs 
giving detailed information. on 
Products of Leading Suppliers 
to the Meat Manufacturing In- 
dustry. 











Refer to the “Yellow Pages” of the Meat Industry following them present additional product in- 
to determine who supplies the item you want. formation in the various plant sections of the 


You will find virtually every one of the 2400 or Purchasing Guide. Such information will help 
you make your purchasing decisions quickly 
and surely. 


The suppliers with bold face listings and a code Tell your suppliers how the Guide helps you. 


more items you might use. 


USE YOUR PURCHASING GUIDE TO SAVE TIME 


THE PURCHASING GUIDE FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


‘ | isioner 
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NEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. INC 


Complete Systems Furnished 
Either Fabricated or Erected 
i 





& 
Meat Handling 


Meat Track Systems V Electric and Chain Hoists 


Equipment 
Track Scales Cranes—Trolleys bit. 


For the Frozen Food Locker, 


Meat Hooks and Trolleys Monorail Systems Packing House, Pieviill 


Tree Hooks—6, 8 or 12 Prong Switches—Shelving Plant, Wholesale Butcher 


TROLLEYS CAN BE SUPPLIED WITH ALL STEEL Retell Musket,.or 
BALL BEARING WHEELS 








Canning Factory 


WE W YORK TRAMRAIL C0. INC 


1040 Home St., New York 59, N. Y. 








DAyton 8-9400 


On4<Zz 











THE SAFE WAY 10 
CLEAN SMOKEHOUSE 
WALLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Instant cleaning action with 100% safety 
because of special emulsifiers and not high caus- 
@ SAFE to costly tic content. Cuts grease and carbon deposits . . . 

smokehouse fast! Saves man-hours! Reduces sanitation costs! 


equipment best applied with automated 


@ SAFE for your DU-ZOLVER 


personnel . .. mewest method, outperforms 
= fashioned guns and sprayers. 
pplies hot liquid detergent over 
flee area with 20 times greater 


petro concentration. Requires 
aS ce & &. no steam, no compressed air, no 


- electrical connections, no flues. 
Chemicals 








DuBOIS CHEMICALS. INC. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ECONOMY and 
PROSPERITY 


Just three of more than 3,700 
trade nomes listed, with the 
manufacturer and address, in 
the “YELLOW PAGES” of the 
meat industry. 


The 
PURCHASING GUIDE 


FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
PUBLICATION 














Your Name and Address 
on a 3¢ postcard 
will bring you 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
SERVICE of 


“THE YELLOW SHEET” 


Prove to yourself that an ac- 
curate, comprehensive report 
on going prices on most every 
type of meat and by-product 


will increase your profits. 


MAIL YOUR CARD TODAY! 


DAILY MARKET AND 


NEWS SERVICE 
“The Yellow Sheet"’ 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
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This photo shows how SANITILE(I.L.T.) 
creates gleaming, easily cleaned walls 
at 1/5th the cost of tile 


You can have gleaming tile-like walls— yet save important money 
on construction—maintenance. SANITILE(I.L.T.) smooths walls of 
rough concrete, cement block, haydite...hides mortar joints... 
creates a hard, impact-resistant surface...may be applied with brush 
or trowel by in-plant personnel. SANITILE(I.L.T.) resists acids, 
alkalies and salts; withstands daily washing—even steam hosing... 
retards and resists fungus and mould. SANITILE(I.L.T.) creates 
smooth, washable,impervious surfaces, approved by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wherever utmost sanitation is required. 


Write for brochure, “Sanitile Ceramic-like Wall Coatings.” 


Oleo Epoxy 
Oil Resinous ster 
P Ex 
SANITILE(1.L.T.) 
RATED BEST Ability to to 6 
Concrete 
IN Alkali 
PERFORMANCE 
Resistance 
Resistance 
Whiteness 


Odor-Free 


MDD e. 


MASTER MECHANICS 


PEP 


THE MASTER MECHANICS COMPANY, Cleveland 28, Ohio or 
The Master Mechanics Chemicals Co.,(Canada) Ltd., 2 Carson Street, 
Toronto 14, Ontario. 
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New Packing Plant—FROSTY MORN MEATS—Montgomery, Ala. 


Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr. — President 
HENSCHIEN. EVERDS & CROMBIE 


Architects & Engineers, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 








Producers of 
PIN-TITE RED SELVAGE 


Reinforced Shroud Cloths 


"SS K., Ay Form Beef Better—Bleaches out Whiter 


QUALITY 





Shrouding is easier—You save Money with Pin-Tite 


FORM-BEST STOCKINETTES 
American Canned Hams hi eee 


Non-Absorbent—Less Shrink 





Produced from American Porkers ... ina 
spotless modern plant . . . by skilled ,arti- 
sans in Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. Home of the 


Star Spangled Banner. THE PACKERS FAVORITE FOR 35 YEARS 


. As well as be sit ° 
The Cincinnati Cotton Products Co. 
a complete line of Beef, Pork and Poultry 
products. Q-wal-ity for over 103 Years! CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 


L. D. Telephone—GRandview 1-6565 








Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Inc. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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nozzle spray characteristics 
simplified nozzle selection tables. 


MORE NEW INFORMATION... 


BULLETINS: Square spray and solid jet | 





i es 


DATA SHEETS: Leak-proof adjustable joint, phosphati 
nozzle and roof cooling. 2 


COMPARISON CHARTS: Shows nozzl 


Write today .. . take advantage | 
engineering service. eS 


S 


* 
eect | 





ete es 


WM. STEINEN MFG. 


INDUSTRIAL NOZZLE DIVISION 
33-43 Bruen Street 


co. 





Newark, New Jersey 





install 
Voss VALVES 


206 Us Par ore 


in your 
compressors 


peak performance 


(AIR + GAS + AMMONIA) 








oie. 


Peak performance, maximum efficiency, greater output, and low- 
er power costs can be built into your oldest, and of course your 
newest, compressors by the installation of VOSS VALVES. 


' 
Check THESE VOSS VALVE ADVANTAGES: 


¥ Quiet, vibration-free operation 
¥ 20 to 60% more valve area 

¥ less power consumption 

¥ minimum pressure loss 


Our detailed proposal for increasi 
’ ng efficiency of your 
— will be sent without obligation. Send name, 
, stroke, and speed of your machine. 


normal discharge temperature 
lower operating costs 
utmost safety 








A great name... 
a fine reputation 
since 1904 


FOR QUALITY 


HAMS - BACON - BOLOGNA 

SAUSAGE - CANNED HAMS 

PULLMAN OR PEAR SHAPE 

BOILED HAMS - MEAT LOAVES 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED EST. 446 


General Offices and Plant 
25-45 Lombardy Street, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
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EDWARD R. 
SEABERG COMPANY 


Brokers 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


.¥ . 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: WAbash 2-9371 ° Teletype CG 2095 


Cable Address—£DSEA—Chicago 























We can help you increase your share of the meat 
processing business by being your 


SILENT PARTNER 


We invest the scientific know-how ... you keep all the profit! 


Use tried and proven FIRST SPICE 


FLAVOR-LOK SEASONINGS — Natural and Soluble 
TIETOLIN — Aluminum Binder and Meat Improver 
VITAPHOS — Phosphate Meat and Fat Homogenizer 
SEASOLIN — Color, Flavor and Freshness Retainer 
FLAVOLIN — All Purpose Flavor Booster 


IRST SPICE 
, ivy C4 Plant yf Y, 


om 
Pt 


buts 
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DeGraff Sums It Up 
[Continued from page 108] 


“government” grows from changes in our national econ- 
omy—from the emergence of the consumer, among other 
things. The use of the word “government” here has 
stemmed directly from “change.” Of course, some of 
these changes are only beginning. Take that of popula- 
tion alone. In my lifetime, the population of the United 
States has a little more than doubled. There are cities 
today where I knew cornfields and meadows. Population 
continues to grow and to shift. I do not know how stable 
the growth rate will be—nobody does. But some things 
are obvious: California will soon be our most populous 
state; a much greater population will develop in the 
Southwest and along the Gulf Coast clear to Florida; 
the Chicago complex will soon be continuous from 
southern Wisconsin to South Bend and beyond; another 
solid band of population will extend from Portland, 
Maine, to Richmond, Virginia. 

Such changes mean great shifts in both production 
patterns and in markets, or at least they will if we will 
let the shifts happen. The changes and shifts will occur 
if in one way or another we do not block the growth and 
the changes that otherwise will take place. 

AGRICULTURE MUST CHANGE: Mention was 
made this morning of changing agriculture. It is going to 
change. It has to change—to grow and expand in order 
to meet the growing needs of a growing nation. This is 
what I understand Mr. Bottum wants—to encourage 
the growth and change in agriculture with some current 
adjustments, of course, but with competitive markets 
and free prices. But only yesterday, the chief farm ad- 
viser to Secretary of Agriculture Freeman spoke here in 
Chicago, essentially demanding strict production con- 
trols of our agriculture. So who will win? In other 
words, will we let the economic potentials of the coun- 
try develop along economic lines, or will our national 
policies be such as to stifle growth and development by 
controlling growth and development via a government 
authority and the government police power? That ques- 
tion is far broader than agriculture alone. 

Don Parsons spoke to us this morning in terms of a 
retail industry that has amazingly changed and is more 
efficient than anything the world ever before has seen. 
However, today’s retail system, like today’s agriculture, 
surely is not the ultimate. Anything that has changed so 
much and fast must have vast change still ahead. 

The question is, will we let the changes come or will 
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QUIEM over a good convention is being pronounced 
pat close of Tuesday session by William Haase, Swift & 
‘‘ompany; Russell Ives, director of AMI department of 
‘marketing; Frank L. Weiland, Weiland Packing Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., and G. D. Thorne of Wilson & Co. 
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RETAILER John R. Story (center) of Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance, Chicago, seems to be getting his point across to 
Charles H. Luft (left) of Wetterau Foods Co., Hazlewood, 
Mo., and Frank Schneider of the Carpenter-Cook Co. 


we bind our distributive system and our production 
system with such tight regulations that they cannot 
move ahead? Stated simply, the question is whether we 
will let the growth potentials of the nation develop. 
That leads me to one amplification of the comments 
this morning about government. I would like to make 
my comments in a non-partisan sense. I am a confused 
and disappointed citizen. I listened with great interest 
to the New Frontiers political campaign. We were prom- 
ised greater growth and development and that more of 
the potentials of the nation would be realized. To be 


JOVIAL twosome 
shown here are 
Raymond C. Wei- 
mer (left), vice 
president and gen- 
eral superintend- 
ent, Weimer Pack- 
ing Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., and F. G. 
Weimer, president. 





sure, promises were equally prominent with respect to 
social legislation. That did not disturb me too much, be- 
cause I figured that growth and development were nec- 
essary to carry out the social legislation. 

NOT LOGICAL: I recall with some concern at the 
present time a speech I made last January, wherein I 
said that this could not possibly be an anti-business ad- 
ministration. All logic so dictated. There was endless 
discussion last fall of all manner of things that would 
cost government a great deal of money. Well, how does 
the government get money? Primarily, by reason of 
business. If business earns $1, the federal government 
gets 60¢. It looked to me as though the government was 
going to need an enormous number of 60¢ items—that 
government was going to need an enormous total of 
business earnings on which to get its majority cut. It 
seemed the only way this government could carry out 
many of the things we were told it would do. 

It seemed to me there was a strong pledge for full em- 
ployment. We can have full employment only with high 
level business. It seemed to me that a man was running 
for the presidency who was not about to be a one-term 
President if he could help it. It seemed to me that logic 
said he could readily be re-elected only if we had a 
highly prosperous and expanding national economy. It 
looked to me as though he would of necessity have to 
be at least neutral and most probably pro-business. 

[Continued on page 165] 
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AMI—ACCOUNTING SESSION—9-16-61 


Best Way Out— to Greener Pastures— 
Ils Through Accounts That Signal Path 


Vice president J. Rowe Hinsey, John Morrel! & Co., 
tells how figures can come alive for management 


EK VERY accountant at some time has had to bear 
the opprobrium of “a figure-man with green eye 
shade, black sleeve guards and arm bands to match, 
standing at a desk with cobwebs in the corner.” Figures 
are generally considered a necessary evil and all those 
who work with figures have been as suspect as the bird 
flying backward to know where he’s been—and not 
where he’s going. The cynic said, “I never believe facts; 
nothing is so fallacious as facts, except figures.” 

Even Winston Churchill at one time tried to toy with 
figures. As he reports it, “I once had a feeling about 
mathematics; that I saw and understood it all; depth 
beyond depth was revealed to me; I saw as one might 
see the transit of Venus—a quantity passing through in- 
finity and changing its sign from plus to minus. I saw 
exactly how it happened, but it was after dinner and I 
fell asleep.” 

It would be revealing to take a poll of business man- 
agement to determine its understanding of a stand- 
ard Profit and Loss statement. Even those who under- 
stand all about business look at only one figure on the 
P & L, that one final figure at the bottom. Let’s face it: 
most people have a mental allergy to figures. They may 
know the exact yardage on each of the 18 holes on 
their golf course; they may know that 56 - 53 means 
Maris and Mantle; they may know yesterday’s closing 
quotation on every blue chip stock; but a tabulation of 
accounting figures is as confusing as the Mock Turtle’s 
explanation of arithmetic to Alice in Wonderland: “The 
different branches of arithmetic can mean only ambition, 
distraction, cultivation, and derision.” 

Even American “Poet-Laureate” Robert Frost has 
joined the confusion with his poem called “The Hardship 
of Accounting:” 

Never ask of money spent, 

Where the spender thinks it went, 

Nobody was ever meant to remember or invent, 
What he did with every cent. 

After all that has been written and said about ac- 
counting and its great service to modern business any- 
one who attempts to bring anything new or polish up 
the old must recall Mark Twain’s comment, “What a 
good thing Adam had. When he said a good thing, he 
knew nobody had said it before.” But that same poet 
Robert Frost, inspired by “The Hardship of Account- 
ing,” also gave us the clue to every business problem: 
“The best way out is always through,” and shall we dare 
to improve upon his line by adding, “The best way out is 
always through the accounts.” 

It is our responsibility as controllers and accountants 
to record accurately—to analyze carefully—to diagnose 
efficiently—and to prescribe wisely. To each his own, 
and thus to free top management for the pursuit of 
profits—like the tycoon of a great mail order house who 
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returned to his college campus for a class reunion, } 
had flunked out of business school, but because of his 
renown, he was the toast of the occasion. As 
gathered for the cocktail hour his former profess, 
asked him how he had succeeded in business. “My secret 
is big volume at small margins I operate on 1 per cent” 
But his professors retorted, “How can this be? You 
competitors operating on higher margins are unable tp 
match your profits,” and this was his reply: “I neve 
did understand all your theories about economics, x. 
counting, and management. I was never good at arith. 
metic, but I operate on 1 per cent. I buy for 1 and sel 
for 2; that’s 1 per cent.” 

If the management represented in the American Mea 
Institute meeting today can manage to make that kind 
of 1 per cent come true in the meat industry, we would 
not be concerned about new accounting applications for 
decision making. What are these accounting. technique 
for decision making? They are many and varied, and the 
time is short. It would be presumptuous here to engage 
in anything more than a brief review of the subjects 
that your accounting committee considered important 
enough for special study and reports to the membership. 
We can only hope to stimulate your curiosity for study 
of the exhibits*—prepared out of facts and experience. 

GROSS MARGIN CONCEPT: In this meeting if w 
could come to a common acceptance of a simple defini- 
tion of Gross Margin, that fact alone would be of mon’ 
umental significance. The concept of gross margin i 
simply the difference between the cost of raw materi 
and the finished product with no expense included. h 
other words, it is the value added by manufacture ani 
as such, is the source from which all profit blessing 
flow. The cigarette advertiser says it much more dirett- 
ly: “It’s what’s up front that counts. If you haven't go 
it up front, you haven’t got it.” Variable expenses maj 
be constant in rate, fixed expenses may be constant 
in amount, but changes in results for better or worse att 
generally found in the fluctuations of gross margin. Dif- 
ferences in applications and systems make accounting 
definitions difficult. There are as many opinions abou 
variable and fixed expenses as there are accountalils 
but there can be no variation in the simple concept 0 
gross margin exceed $6 per head. In a later year, 1958, 
Remember, “It’s what’s up front that counts. If you 
haven’t got it there, you haven't got it.” : 

To underline this fact, let us consider Chart A. us 
chart dramatically illustrates the profound relations} 
between gross margin, the volume of hog slaughter and 
the results of our industry. In only one year, 1956, ai 
gross margin exceed $6 per head. In a later year, 1958, 
the gross margin was slightly under $6—and these a 
the two best years our industry has enjoyed eo 
1954. Notice also how gross margin follows increa* 
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at how, in 1959, gross margin favorably ex- 
te normal relation with the summer schedule. 
towing how “the moving finger writes and having writ, 
joves on,” it seems practical to assume that we, as in- 
Wvidual interpreters of figures and profits, can use the 
imple yardstick of gross margin to guide management 
incision favorably in this area. 
“The seasonal spread between the high and low points 
of weekly hog slaughter has narrowed considerably ac- 
cording to Chart A, but the indication is also apparent 
that we as an industry have not been prepared to han- 
dle what we have hoped for, to judge by the trend of 
otal industry profits. Volume of hog slaughter in any 
one season is quite definitely prescribed by what farm- 
ers did with their breeding intentions months before. In 
q circumscribed supply situation, volume in the profit 
equation becomes subordinate to gross margin per hog if 
satisfactory margin dollar levels are to be maintained. 
DIRECT COSTING: The accounting literature 
abounds with discussion of this system of assigning to 
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Beh product cost only those expenses which vary directly 
fy secrete with production. Accountants seem to be pulled between 
er cent the two magnetic poles of direct costing and absorption 
e? ‘ costing. There is much to be said for both approaches. 
nable tp AS 8 disciple of direct costing, Francis D. Holford, a 
T neve member of the accounting committee, has made a very 
nics, ac. UApressive case with emphasis on these advantages: 

at arith. A. Under direct costing the profit varies directly 
and yi With sales mainly because fixed expenses, as applied 

under the absorption system, are not inventoried. 

an Meat?  B. Under direct costing fixed and variable expense 
hat king figures are readily available for such important projects 
e woul 28 Profit planning or forecasting and break-even point 


















analysis. For operations which need to make short-run 
decisions regarding sales price and selling policies, the 
availability of clear-cut direct cost figures is very im- 
portant. 

C. Product inventory cost under direct costing close- 
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ly approaches the current out-of-pocket cost of manu- 
facture. 

D. Direct costing eliminates from income statements 
the fluctuations in profit due to normal increase or de- 
creases found in work-in-process and finished product 
inventories. 

E. The operating margins available from direct cost- 
ing give management a measure of how supervisors 
perform against those costs over which they have some 
degree of control, namely, direct expense of manufac- 
ture and product yields. 

The disadvantage of direct costing apply mostly in 
long-run decisions. Fixed costs being a function of time 
are more applicable to long-range decisions. The direct 
costing method requires a careful separation of fixed 
and variable expenses—a clear line between those ex- 
penses of doing business and the expenses of being in 
business. 

Though there may be some hesitancy to adopt direct 
costing for financial purposes, there is a growing accept- 
ance of direct costing for planning and decision-making 
purposes. In his study entitled “Marginal Policies of Ex- 
cellently Managed Companies” James S. Early has re- 
ported the results of a survey in these words: “These 
companies classified as excellently managed by Ameri- 
can Management Association overwhelmingly adhered to 
the practice of making variable-fixed cost breakdowns 
available to management for planning and decision- 
making purposes; moreover, in the majority of cases 
such breakdowns were extended to provide the same in- 
formation by the individual departments of the busi- 
ness and by major products and product groupings.” For 
decision-making, the acceptance of the direct costing 
concept has been demonstrated by American industry. 

Lynn Waldorf, the famous football coach, required his 
scouts to answer these three questions: 1) What must 
we stop? 2) Where can we gain? 3) How can we win? 

Management asks the same questions and, in my opin- 
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ion, the answers are available only by the direct cost- 
ing approach. For example, analysis of the problem of 
a marginal plant discloses that direct costing, tied in 
with the departmental accounts, provides the source of 
sales margin dollars by principal products:and through 
the main channels of sales distribution. The changes from 
month to month in total dollars of net cash contribution 
enable the manager to pin-point either the source of 
trouble or satisfaction. Such a diagnosis is impossible 
under the old method of absorption costing because of 
the inclusion of overhead. Cash contribution dollars are 
major clues to the all-important volume-margin-profit 
relationship. 

SALES PRICE BASIS: The previous discussion 
heads logically into the field of uniform and factual 
costs. As a prime example of a joint-cost enterprise, 
the problem of assigning costs to the disassembled cuts 
of a dressed carcass immediately is transplanted into 
the psychological realm of assigned value—and therein 
lies the mystery of a riddle wrapped inside an enigma. 
Difference of opinion may make a horse race, but our 
problem of value is much more serious and the risks are 
much greater. How can one define value as a measure 
of desirability in relation to joint-cost? 

A hunter was proud of his nondescript dog and one 
day bragged that he had sold him for $100. Under the 
pressure of further questioning, he said, “Sure, I got 
$100 for him. I traded him for two $50 cats.” Before 
you write this fellow off, just stop to think how much of 
this same system of evaluation infiltrates your own sys- 
tem of costing for transfer prices. Breathes there a man 
here today who has not heard this same sincere, but silly, 
logic from those who believe that a company can make 
money off itself by transfer prices! 

In a multiple plant operation, a standardized pro- 
cedure for uniform costing becomes all the more neces- 
sary. This is easier said than done, because it touches 
the tender areas of departmental self-interest in plant 
operations, as they bear on the determination of selling 
prices. At the spring meeting of the accounting commit- 
tee, the afternoon session was given over to a presenta- 
tion by W. L. O’Meara, assistant controller of John 
Morrell & Co., who has guided such a project for sev- 
eral years. Now that it is in operation, the benefits are 
reflected in uniformity and consistency of cost account- 
ing. A sound costing system tied in with the books can 
be helpful in decision-making at that most important 
level of the volume-margin-profit relationship. 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH: This subject has added 
a popular abbreviation to our vocabulary. Everyone 
speaks about “O. R.” Electronic computers, as the sym- 
boi of the automation age, are common hardware to 
satire and cartoon. In a recent Saturday Review, or- 
dinarily a journal for the intellectual and egghead mar- 
ket, appear these lines: 

“T think that I shall never see, 

A calculator made like me, 

A me that likes martinis dry 

And on the rocks a little rye, 

A me that taps a foot and grins 

Whenever Dixieland begins; 

They make computers for a fee, 

But only moms can make a me.” 
Seriously, where do we stand in operations research? 
The most common application is in the field of sausage 
and canned meat formulation. Some of the other prob- 
lem areas concern: 

A. Product flow problems. For example, a 16- to 
18-Ib. ham can be used in making 3-Ib. canned hams, 
a 9- to 11-lb. canned ham or some other combination, 
as well as a smoked ham. Given all these possible al- 
ternatives, the computer can solve the problem for the 
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optimum product flow through a particular p 

B. Inventory control. The problem is to minim 
cost of supply inventories to equate obsolescence agains 
discounts for quantity purchases. Another phase of the | 
problem is the cost of running out of a supply. 

C. Minimizing the cost of total sausage manufacture 
This is the next step beyond sausage formulation and is 
necessary because minimum costs for each individual 
item may not necessarily assure the minimum Cost of 
the total production. 

D. Price forecasting and market research. This ig , 
natural field for economic research, relating anticipated | 
price changes against slaughter forecasts. The 
that operations research can be used for managemeny 
decision is limited only by ability and imagination, Ih, 
joint-cost industry where problems seem to multiply 
faster than the answers are available, can you imagine 
the value of being able to schedule a given hog pu. 
chase picture into the optimum use throughout the ep. 
tire plant! Or starting at the other end, in terms of fin. 
ished product, can you imagine the value of being able 
to reverse the decision and determine the optimum 
grades and weights of hogs to purchase! 

In summary, the success of operations research de- 
pends greatly on the accuracy of the data fed into the 
system from the accounts. 

EVALUATION: Data-processing applied to livestock 
purchase and slaughter results makes it possible to eval- 
uate both beef and hogs for grade and yield in terms of 
the individual livestock buyer and, at the other end of 
the spectrum, accurate product costing makes it possible 
to determine sales margin dollars both by product and 
by sales routes. For example, a daily short-form hog test 
based on cut-out values by weight range may be ex- 
tended by a live weight of the slaughter to determine 
a total dollar cut-out value. Gross margin per head 
shows what hogs to buy for the best total margin. The 
loss on butchers may be offset by a corresponding gain 
on packers for a net break-even. 

We may project the weekly hog kill and cut results 
and analyze the week’s production by principal produets 
with live weight yields and live hundredweight values 
Under our program chairman, Claude Bastow, a spe- 
cial study on yield accounting was recently published 
to emphasize the importance of yields as an element of 
the profit picture. 

The evaluation of sales territories is possible through 
accurate costs, based on costing methods previously de- 
scribed. The out-of-pocket expenses of operating eath 
territory are measured by salaries and fringes, car and 
sales expenses, and delivery expenses. In a sales route 
evaluation based on actual experience the important i- 
dex is the net sales margin after direct expenses. Some 
territories may produce a net margin loss, another route 
may barely break even. From this information the sales 
manager can analyze the sub-marginal routes for vol 
ume, product mix, sales realizations, delivery service, 
etc. Similar reports in series can lead to decisions for 
improvement or the alternatives of consolidation and 
discontinuance. : 

PROFIT PLANNING: This subject is a conversation 
piece because of the excellent report authored by Ivan 
Beaman, chairman of the AMI aceounting committe 
The program outlined in his report is a simpit 
budget procedure prepared by and administered chiel- 
ly by the men responsible for the results of their te 
spective divisions or departments. The procedure 3 
short-range profit-planning and is built upon the prem 
ise that, if profits can be consistently planned and 
achieved over a short period, then long-range objectives 
will be attained. Like a budget procedure, each depart- 
ment manager at a plant prepares a plan of his oper 
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fons for a month by weeks. Such a projection is pre- 
ahead of the accounting period and includes the 
ent manager's idea of the results to be expected. 
For each department and for each week the manager 
gets down on a worksheet his budget in the following 
oe oa " CKXXX Amount Per Cwt. 
Gross Margin XXXX 
Variable Expenses XXXX 
Operating Result XXXX 
Fixed Expense xxxX 
Department Results XXXX 
The department manager adds up the weekly figures 
to determine the monthly budget. Here in Beaman’s 
is the pay-off: 
x gre eel obtain better understanding of 
the factors which spell profit or loss. They think in 
terms of their breakeven point and operating margins. 
9 Planning for profits makes a department manager 
profit-conscious. ; 
3 The exchange of budget information among plants 
encourages a competitive spirit. 
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80 160 240 320 400 480 560 640 720 800 
TONNAGE VOLUME PER WEEK 


80 160 240 320 400 480 560 640 720 800 
TONNAGE VOLUME PER WEEK (000 # omitted) 
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GREEN PASTURES PACKING CO. 
Greenfield, Illinois 


Hog Kill & Cut Results 
Week of February 11, 1961 Week of April 15, 1961 


Per Live Per 
Volume Amount Head Cwt. Volume Amount Head . 





4,495 hd. 6,597 Hd, 
1,227, 0808 1,844 ,820# 
274 2808 





$362,061 $54.88 $19.63 


(315,420) (47.81) (17.10) 
$ 46,641 $ 7.07 


Net Pork Realization $251,198 $55.89 $20.47 


(219,321) (48.80) (17.87) 
$ 31,877 $7.09 $ 2.60 


Cost of Hogs 
(A) Gross Margin 
Production Expense 
Labor 
Direct $12,316 $ 1.00 $17,110 $ 2.59 


Indirect 3,327 . 28 3,359 St 
Fringe & Misc. 4,450 .99 .% 4485 8 
4? 


6 
) Caah Profie, | Tee FEeE Ese mee FS 

(D) Overheads (11,858) _(2.64) __(.96) 
(#) Computed Gain (Loss)  ($§ 74) ($02) $= 
Comments : 


With almost identical "Gross Margin Per Hog" (Line A), the effect of volume is 
dramatically presented in these two weekly hog tests: 


(42,575) _(1.91) (68) 
$ 9,112 £1.38 -50 


1. The Break-Even Point on week of 2/11/61 is determined in this way - 


$11,858 (Overhead) 
$2.62 (Cash Profit per hog) = 4,526 hogs. 


. At this cash profit ratio of $2.62, the results in week of 4/15/61 would have 
been - 6,597 Hogs 
4,526 Hogs (Break-Even Point) 
7,071 Hogs @ $2.62 = $5,427 


- However, increased volume resulted in 67¢ per hog lower direct expense (from 
$4.47 to $3.78) and this amounted to additional profit of 6,597 hogs X $.67 = 
$4,402. 


. The final profit of $9,112 in week of 4/15/61 consisted of 
2,071 hogs above Break Even Point @ $2.62 = $5,427 
Extra margin from 67¢ lower direct expense = 4,402 
$9,829 
Additional Fixed Expense (Line D) 717) 
Net Profit (Line E) 





EXHIBIT A: HOG KILL AND CUT RESULTS 


4. Advance review of weekly budgets helps to pin- 
point needs for assistance at the top level. 

At this point of our discussion do you not feel the 
cumulative effect of all that has preceded, in terms of 
management controls at the critical points that deter- 
mine profits? Let us repeat them: gross margin, volume, 
cash profit after variable expense. At the AMI manage- 
ment meeting last spring, the accounting committee 
through Kenneth A. Woodruff made this plea: “The ills 
of the industry appear to the accounting committee to 
be more the result of lack of control of total operations 
than they are the peculiarities of the industry. The ac- 
counting committee has spent considerable time in 
studying this problem and recommends ‘profit planning’ 
as an effective tool of management.” 

BREAKEVEN POINT: Here I stand on familiar 
ground. Five years ago on this same rostrum I wa a vol- 
uble disciple of the breakeven point application, and the 
experience of the intervening years has only increased 
my enthusiasm for it. It gives a certain dynamic of mo- 
tion to those who work with figures and use figures as a 
guide to decision-making in areas of volume, price, and 
margin. At the bottom of Chart B you will find a chart 
of the actual operations of a sausage department for the 
first nine months of 1956. The experience by the indi- 
vidual months is shown in a scatter pattern to show 
their close conformity to the breakeven line. It is inter- 
esting to contrast the experience of 1956 with the 1961 
experience of the same sausage department in the same 
nine months. These contrasts are shown as highlights on 
the chart. The practical workability of the breakeven 
point is demonstrated by the conformity of the profit 
angle as volume exceeds breakeven. An important dif- 
ference is found in the magnitude of fixed expenses of 
$42,500 per week in 1961 as compared with $15,900 per 
week in 1956. This increase represents built-in labor 
benefits and a sizable expansion of plant facilities. The 
value of the investment itself was a decision determina- 
ble by breakeven projection. With its expanded plant 
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this sausage department now requires a volume of 
425,000 Ibs. at $10.60 cwt. cash profit per week to break 
even, contrasted with the 1956 breakeven of 265,000 
pounds per week at $6 per cwt. cash profit, Breakeven 
charts are most helpful in demonstrating the effect of 
increased margins as an effective function of total profit 





GREEN PASTURES PACKING CO, 
Sausage Dept Greensboro, 


March, 
Amount Per Cut. Amount 





Production 1,693, 285# 2,133,4148 
Yield 109.8% 110.8% 


A Gross Margin $301,825 . $378,331 


Operating Expenses - 
Direct labor $ 81,470 ° $ 98,131 
Overtime penalty 5,653 xu 8,898 
Product handling labor 5,987 6 5,672 
Heat, Power, Light 1,392 he gee 
Fri & Benefits 26,836 P 

a Ser $141,526 


© Operating Margin $180,487 $10.65 $236,805 


B Total Variable Expense $121,338 7.17 


Partially variable fixed expense - 
Supervisory salaries $ 8,083 48 $ 8,083 
Indirect labor 12,840 -76 12,960 
Related fringes, benefits 5,194 -30 6,073 
Mechanical service labor 9,957 59 7,880 
Rentals & miscellaneous 2,440 14 4,042 
D Total Indirect Expense $38,514 2.27 

Overheads - 

Plant $ 57,158 3. $ 55,391 
Selling 64,324 3. 64 ,666 
Administrative 21,573 1. 20,986 
$143,055 8.4 $141,043 


$39,038 


E Total Fixed Expense $181,569 $10.72 180, 081 
Net Profit (loss) ($1,082) $07) $56,724 
Comments: 


1 April's increased volume is reflected in 5$4¢ cwt. lower Operating Expenses, 
and 45¢ cwt, improved Operating Margin. 


2. March's volume was slightly less than the Break Even Point, 425,000# per week. 
April's profit came from these factors: 
Increased Volume over March 
Extra Margin from Lower Operating 


Expense ratios 2,133,414@ @ 45¢ (C) = 9,600 
Decrease in Fixed Expenses (E) 1,488 


440,129 @ $10.65 (cash margin) (C) = $46,718 


Total Increase in Profit, April over March $57,806 





EXHIBIT B: DEPARTMENT PULLED OUT OF “RED” 


dollars, and therefore perform a vital service in those 
situations where sizable volume increases do not appear 
to be possible. 

For example, Exhibit A tabulates the actual results of 
a hog slaughtering plant in two widely separated weeks. 
In the week of February 11, 1961, the hog kill and cut 
department broke even on a gross margin of $7.09 per 
head. In the week of April 15, on a gross margin of $7.07 
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there was a gain of $9,112. The difference was in 2,100 
extra hogs in April. These hogs were not available in 
February, but this is valuable for its demonstration of 
the basic volume-margin-profit relationship that exists 
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The actual experience of a sausage departed 
March and April of this year gives positive proof of th 
stimulus available in a study of this vital relations: 
In Exhibit B this sausage department almost broke ey 
in March. As the result of stimulation, determinatie 
and inspiration, April sales volume was increased _ 
ly beyond the breakeven point. A special dividend fron 
this program was a reduction of 54¢ cwt. in total Vari. 
able expense, and 45¢ of this was translated into in. 
proved operating margin. The payoff is shown in thai 
final figure everyone looks for—increased profits: 
April was $57,806 over March. It can be summarized » 
the working of simple arithmetic with this formula: Vol 
ume x Margin—Profit. 

CONCLUSION: This presentation stakes no claim { 
invention of new ideas, nor for innovation of old ep. 
cepts. Its only purpose is to arouse your concern for the 
profit status of this mighty industry and to stimula; 
your curiosity to browse among the exhibits. Let it no; 
be said of us who work with figures that we know ty 
price of everything and the value of nothing. We, why 
have borne the “green eye shade” as a symbol of th 
past, have it within our power to lead this industry inp 
greener pastures, 

The facts as revealed by figures are a ventriloquist; 
dummy. By themselves they say nothing, but sitting m 
a wise man’s knee, they may be made to utter words 
wisdom. Some may think that figures are monotonox 
but let us not forget that monotony is the law of nature 
Look at the monotonous manner in which the gp 
arises and the moon achieves her splendor. The mond. 
ony of accounting can be exhilarating and life-giving 
because of the truth that can be revealed only throug, 
the accounts. Robert Frost was right. The best way oui 
is always through, and that means for us, alway 
through the accounts. 

Out of his deep wells of wisdom, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once raised this refreshing thought: “Wha 
the substance of the facts is well understood, the facts 
themselves can be forgotten.” Gentlemen, herein lig 
our task ... to make the facts come so alive from thi 
accounts, that Management can see the signals flashing 
green on the fairway to GREENER PASTURES! 


*Editors Note: Because of space limitations it was m 
possible to publish all of the exhibits on the “Gres 


necessarily in the determination of the final e 


PARISIAN palates were 
satisfied with the aura of ge 
iety that prevailed at Amer 
can Meat Institute’s annus 
dinner, held Monday evenit 
in Palmer House Grand Bat 
room. Helium-filled ballee 
adorned each table and 
tertainers paraded their ta; 
ents before an Eiffel To 
backdrop. Artists _ include 
dancers, comedians 
“Park Avenue Hillbilly” 0 
othy Shay, popular singer. 
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Pastures Packing Co.” used in connection with the al 
of Rowe Hinsey. Sets of this example material may! 
obtained, however, by writing to Roy Stone, Ameri 
Meat Institute, 59 East Van Buren st., Chicago 5, Il 
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aim for 
old con. HERE IS no more important or more interesting 
1 for th area of human activity than management, since its pri- 









timula® mary function is that of getting things done through 
et it ni people. Gradually over the last four or five decades, 
now th management has progressed to a plateau of high profes- 
We, whl sional level, a significant level, which in its own right 
ol of thf has taken its place in the orbit of other sciences. Every 
istry ino branch of industry and business enterprise recognizes 

that a successful business depends on the proper man- 
iloquists§ agement of people and the products they produce, and 





it is to this particular point that I would like for you to 
think with me throughout this brief discussion. 

Our management team considers the accounting de- 
partment the most important cog in managing the affairs 
of our company. I would like to emphasize that I am 
not an accountant; therefore, my comments are wholly 
from the viewpoint of a member of the owner-manage- 
ment group. I do not intend in the least to convey the 
impression of experting in the field of accounting. I 
will admit, however, that I am not a stranger to the 
generalized accounting terms and phrases used in con- 
junction with functional parts played in this profession. 
This familiarity has been brought about through asso- 
ciation, with resulting understanding, rather than for- 
mal training. 




































































from mM 6©Nearly every business enterprise has an accounting 
ashing system that is a means of collecting, summarizing, ana- 
RES! lying and reporting, in monetary terms, information 
+t wall about the business. These accounting systems in many 
1e “Greet instances were designed for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding financial information to persons outside the busi- 
ness, such as stockholders, banks, creditors and various 
governmental agencies. The techniques, ground rules 
and conventions, according to which accounting figures 
were are collected and reported, therefore, reflect to a con- 
ura of #% siderable extent the requirements of these outside par- 
at ties. To this phase of the accounting pattern, let us apply 
o's an ue the specific term of financial or general accounting. 
ay evenin For centuries, in fact from as early as 443 B.C. in 
rand Ball Roman history, financial accounting was deemed to be 
d balloom adequate for managerial control in a general way in 
le and private, public and corporate business. It was construct- 
| their ta ed and reconstructed down through the centuries of 
iffel Towa™ changing business methods into the modern system of 
includ today. However, in spite of new accounting dévices, 
ians 0 improved techniques and elaborate subsidiary records, 
billy” De® financial accounting is so limited and inadequate, in 
+ singe. @ regard to certain information which can be supplied to 
management, as to necessitate adopting supplementary 
accounting methods to which we shall apply the term 

cost accounting. 
ith the tj The persons responsible for operating a business, that 





is, the management, also need certain other information 
-_ will produce statistics of the internal operations 
of a business enterprise to assist them in conducting 
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What Packer Management Should 
Obtain from Accounting Department 


T. H. Broecker, board chairman of The Klarer Company, 
Louisville, emphasizes need for good cost information 


their business towards profitable operations and by 
which creditors, stockholders, consumers and govern- 
mental agencies may evaluate the efficiency and success 
of the enterprise. Cost accounting has become a dynamic 
division of accounting, with unlimited possibilities of 
growth and interpretation in the closely related field of 
management. 

To serve management best, the accounting depart- 
ment must develop practical cost procedures that pro- 
duce statistics useful in controlling the business enter- 
prise. An equally important task is the proper analyzing, 
interpreting and reporting of figures obtained by the 
cost techniques, with accompanying recommendations 
as to future action and policies. 

As a function of management. accounting should pro- 
vide for: 

1. CLASSIFICATION AND SUBDIVISION OF 
COSTS: One of the most important contributions is that 
of detailed cost information for managerial control. In 
addition to a single profit or loss figure, accounting 
should classify costs and income by every possible sub- 
division. The possibilities for cost control now existing 
in each division are too numerous to list here today. 

2. CONTROL OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES: 
With today’s climate of keen product competition on 
every hand, it becomes imperative that materials and 
supplies be accounted for in terms of departments, proc- 
esses and units of production or service. A practical 
system of receiving, handling and issuing materials and 
supplies is an essential part of cost control. In addition 
to requiring strong accounting procedures of control, we 
in our company have gone a step further and estab- 
lished a packaging committee whose members are 
charged directly with keeping packaging and processing 
material obsolescency to an absolute minimum. 

3. CONTROL OF WAGES AND SALARIES: <Ac- 
counting activities should encourage accounting for la- 
bor by job and by operations. Summary reports are a 
necessary must in aiding management to measure ef- 
ficiency of labor and in determining the cost of labor 
arising from each activity. Practical systems of incen- 
tives should be developed as the need arises. 

4. OVERHEAD COSTS: Accounting should classify 
all costs into two categories: (a) fixed, and (b) vari- 
ables. Fixed costs are those direct costs of material and 
labor that can definitely be related to production, while 
indirect cost falls into this second group generally 
termed “overhead” and are such items as depreciation, 
clerical salaries and taxes, none of which can be defi- 
nitely assigned to a single product or production order. 
There is little anyone can do to reduce taxes or insur- 
ance, but such variables as supplies, power, idle time, 
spoilage and waste in materials warrant careful scru- 
tiny. This method of classifying affords management 
the opportunity to concentrate its attention on those 
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overhead costs which can be reduced or eliminated. 

5. STANDARDS FOR MEASURING EFFICIENCY: 
We insist that the accounting department spearhead the 
development of standards for measuring performance 
in every direction which might assist management in 
the allocation of responsibility and authority. In doing 
this, plans for future development, which rest with top 
management, can be evaluated and sound executive 
judgment can be arrived at. 

6. BUDGETING: Of course, budgeting has revolu- 
tionized cost accounting as well as made it a preventive 
device to correct inefficiencies before they gradually 
creep into operations and it becomes an accepted fact 


ACCOUNTANTS have obviously forgotten their money 
worries for a while, as attested by this picture taken at 
one of their two luncheons during the convention. 


that certain costs or realizations just happen. Budget- 
ing, therefore, takes out of the general accounting field 
historical accounting, and instead projects for proper 
guidance management’s decisions to go forward. To me 
a budget is a coordinated plan of action for the man- 
agement team. 

7. CONTROL OF LOSSES DUE TO SEASONAL 
CONDITIONS: In our particular industry, seasonal vari- 
ations play a direct part in Higher Costs-Lower Profits. 
It is the responsibility of accounting to attempt to alle- 


EXCHANGING 
“‘hellos’’ in the 
registration area 
are R. A. Nelson 
(left) of Armour 
and Company and 
Harry Coffee, Un- 
ion Stockyards Co. 
of Omaha, Neb. 


viate the situation by smoothing out the peaks and 
valleys in production and sales. This can best be ac- 
complished indirectly by presenting to management fig- 
ures showing costs and losses resulting from irregular 
employment of labor, machinery and plant. The use of 
budgetary controls can contribute much in this area, 
and this our top management insists on in the operation 
of our business. 

8. EXPANSION ROLES: Every business is constantly 
subject to changing conditions, both internal and ex- 
ternal. Management must adopt policies and practices 
to meet competition, develop new markets, contract or 
expand sales, buy new machinery and build new plants. 
It is accounting’s responsibility to make special inves- 
tigations and prepare special reports to keep manage- 
ment advised of the relative advantages and profita- 
bleness of one policy as compared with another. 

Up to this point, I have attempted to give you my com- 
ments as to what I generally feel to be the responsibility 
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and functions of our accounting department 
management duties. Again, speaking generally, 
nothing more than a control process, nec 

good operation of a business, and can be sum 


Here, J. W. Reese, 
(left) of The Flem- 
ing Co., Topeka, 
Kan., and David E. 
Ohse, vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of Ohse 
Meat Products, 
Inc., Topeka, are 
exchanging ideas. 


in three short sentences: (1) A means of communication 
and understanding. (2) A means of motivation. (3) The 
all-important means of checking up. 

The obvious fact about business is that it consists of 
human beings, and that business accomplishes its re. 
sults, good or poor, through the action of its people 
Figures can assist people in the organization in various 
ways, but the figures themselves are literally nothing 
but marks on a piece of paper. By themselves they a. 
complish nothing, and it is surprising how often this 
point is completely overlooked. 

An accounting system may be beautifully designed 
and carefully operated, but the system is of no use tp 
management unless it results in action by people. For 
instance, three companies may use exactly the same 
system—the same chart of account, the same set of ree- 
ords and reports and the same procedure for collecting 
information—with entirely different results. 

In one company, the system may be useless because 
Management never acts on the information furnished 
and the organization has become aware of this. In the 
second company, the system may be helpful because 
management uses the information as a general guide for 
planning and control and has trained the organization 
to use it in the same spirit. In the third company, the 
same system may be worse than useless because man- 
agement over-emphasizes the importance of accounting 
figures and neglects other important information an 
human judgment. 


People guided by good information, properly com: | 


municated, get things done; the figures themselves can- 
not do the job. 


EXCELLENT service was combined with artistic pres 
tation of food in Visking lounge. Here, two Pa 
House waiters await luncheon guests, ready to cut 
some jello mold bearing a salute to the Institute. 
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Defending Price Differentials Under 
The Principle of Cost Justification 


6 cmon 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended in 1936 by 
Section 1 of the Robinson-Patman Act, declares that it 
shall be unlawful for any person engaged in commerce 
to discriminate in price between different purchasers of 
commodities of like grade or quality where such dis- 

crimination would have specified effects upon competi- 
| tion. The same section provides, however, that it shall 
not “prevent differentials which make only due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of manufacture, sale or 
delivery resulting from different methods or quantities 
in which such commodities are to such persons sold or 
delivered.” 

When we refer to “cost justification,’ we mean an 
attempt by a seller of commodities, under the proviso 
just quoted, to justify, in a lawsuit or before a federal 
regulatory agency, a price differential granted by it be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities of like grade 
or quality. 

American business in general has been persistently 
plagued by government efforts to enforce the price dis- 
crimination provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. I 
used the word “plagued” because the act runs counter 
to the ancient law of the market place, that a fair price 
is that which a ready-and-able buyer is willing to pay 
and a ready-and-able seller is willing to accept. That 
principle, which has lost none of its economic validity, 
leads inevitably, under the force of competitive pres- 
sures, to discriminatory pricing in the form of quantity 
discounts or classification of customers for pricing pur- 
poses. Such discrimination, although it may reflect cost 
differences, wholly or in part, may also be in large 
measure simply a reflection of the relative bargaining 
positions of purchasers of varying sizes and kinds. 

The seller of commodities subject to the Robinson- 
Patman Act thus may be caught between economic law, 
enforced by competitive pressures, and the principle of 
non-discriminatory prices which the government at- 
tempts to enforce. 

Until recently the packing industry has been fortu- 
nately free of this dilemma. The Robinson-Patman Acct, 
the enforcement of which is largely in the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission, has not been enforced 
against the packing industry, and it is doubtful, in view 
of certain provisions in the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
that the Federal Trade Commission has jurisdiction over 
packers in this respect. 

USDA POSITION: The Packers and Stockyards Act 
contains no express pricing provisions like those in the 
papery Act, but Section 202 of the Packers 
n tockyards Act? contains general prohibitions against 
any unjustly discriminatory practice or device in com- 
merce and against any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
or advantage to any particular person or locality. 

e U.S. Department of Agriculture takes the position 
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Attorney Miles G. Seeley Points to Type of Data 
That Seller’s Accounting System Should Reflect 


that under Section 202 it has the same power to prohibit 
discriminatory prices in the packing industry as is 
given to the Federal Trade Commission by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The Department of Agriculture has begun 
several investigations on this theory, two of which have 
resulted in rulings which support the position of the 
Department. 

In Wilson & Co., Inc. v. Benson,? decided this year in 
the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, Chicago, 
the packer was charged with having granted reduced 
prices, preferential handling and other special services 
to certain favored accounts in the San Francisco area. 
Although the company made no attempt to justify its 
prices on the grounds of costs, the administrative find- 
ings contained the statement that “These price reduc- 
tions to selected customers bore no realistic relation to 
the respondent’s cost. . . .” 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s order was similarly 
phrased and, in addition, contained a provision specifi- 
cally permitting the packer to discriminate in price 
when justified by cost. One ground for attacking the or- 
der in court was that the Secretary of Agriculture had, 
in effect, attempted to enforce Section 2 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, over which he has no authority. This 
argument was rejected by the Court of Appeals, holding 
that the language of Section 202 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act is broad enough to include activities 
proscribed by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In re Swift & Company‘ involved an alleged violation 
of Section 202 by the sale of smoked pork shoulders to a 
large chain store company at substantially lower prices 
than to other competitors. The packer made no attempt 
to justify the discrimination before the hearing examin- 
er, but the examiner in his findings apparently recog- 
nized the applicability of the defense of cost justifica- 


HAVOC incident to moving the exhibits out of the expo- 
sition hall is viewed wearily by Clarence Mueller, AMI. 
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tion in disciplinary proceedings under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

It is too soon to venture any firm predictions as to 
whether the law hereafter will follow the course indi- 
cated in these two cases, but it is not too soon to recog- 
nize that in the future the packing industry probably 
will find that through judicial interpretation of one stat- 
ute or the other it is forbidden to engage in discrimina- 
tory pricing. If that be what the future holds, we must 
hope that the packing industry will continue to be per- 
mitted to defend price differentials under the provisos 
contained in the Robinson-Patman Act, including cost 
justification. 

ACCOUNTANTS’ ROLE: That is where you account- 
ants would assume a vital role in providing your compa- 
nies with the means of effectively proving cost justifica- 
tion for price differentials between different customers 
or classes of customers. In at least one case, a packer 
already has caused an investigation of its pricing policies 
to be terminated without a complaint being filed against 
it by presenting evidence of cost justification satisfacto- 
ry to the Department of Agriculture. 

I shall not go into any discussion here of the proper 
formulation of a price policy, because I assume that 
pricing policy is not primarily an accounting function. 
Neither shall I attempt to discuss with you accounting 
techniques, since I would be out of my depth in a 
subject in which you are experts. Instead, it is my lim- 
ited purpose to indicate in a general way the kind of 
assistance which management might call upon you to 
provide, first, as a guide in establishing price policies 


and, second, as a means of effectively defending price 
differentials under the principle of cost justification. In 
doing this, I shall draw largely upon the history of price 
justification under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

As a number of companies have discovered in at- 
tempting to build a cost justification defense under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, it is difficult to do so persuasive- 
ly after the event, although that has been accom- 
lished. If the seller’s accounting system has not been 
set up with cost justification in mind as a possible neces- 
sity, it is likely that it will not reflect the necessary 
cost studies or allocations of costs to different segments 
of the seller’s product, according to the quantities in 
which they move to various purchasers or the differ- 
ing ways in which they may be sold or delivered to dif- 
ferent classes of customers. 

ADVICE TO MANAGEMENT: If I were talking to 
general management, therefore, it would be my recom- 
mendation that any attempt to establish a method of dif- 
ferential pricing justifiable on a cost basis should be 
preceded by cost studies, that differentials should be 
established fairly reflecting the results of such studies, 
and that the seller’s accounting system should be set up 
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PROBLEM of recruiting young people with appr 3 
training to help build meat industry in the future is the 
primary interest of this AMI luncheon meeting 


and maintained so as to reflect at all times the daly 
from which it could determine that its price differen 
tials were either currently valid or in need of revision, 

In the packing industry, unlike many others, ther 
would appear to be very little chance of finding material 
cost differentials in the production process. Meats and 
meat products of like grade and quality are processed jn 
a uniform manner from a continuous flow of raw materi- 
als, regardless of the customers to which various por- 


LARGE AMI beef 
committee, 
shown _lunching 
during the 196] 
convention, 
works on many 
and varied prob- 
lems each year. 


tions of the product are to be sold. Packers operating 
more than one plant, conceivably, under some circum- 
stances, might desire to base price differentials upon the 
different production costs in different plants. 

At this point I might advert briefly to another proviso 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, which says “that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent price changes from time 
to time when in response to changing conditions affect- 
ing the market for or the marketability of the goods 
concerned. .. .” It may be, in the case of perishable 
products especially, that a packer’s pricing policy would 
have to provide for price changes from day to day or 
even during the same day. In that event, its accounting 
system should include a permanent record of inventory 
and sales data by which to justify in retrospect a price 
change as of the day or hour of its becoming effective. 

Getting back to cost justification, it is apparent that in 
the packing industry it would relate largely to the han- 
dling, packaging, selling, delivery, billing and credit 
costs for orders of different sizes and cutomers of dif- 
ferent classes. It is not customary for ordinary account- 
ing systems to contain extensive breakdowns of these 
costs, and efforts to allocate such costs by hindsight gen- 
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: t for lack of supporting data. It is here 
eth punting skills would be required to devise 
asystem of accounting which would preserve the neces- 
sary data without becoming unduly cumbersome. 

As an example of the problems involved (for obviously 
we cannot explore the entire problem), we might consid- 
er what would be necessary to support a price differ- 
ential between a carload customer and a truck-route 
customer, based upon different delivery costs. Delivery 
costs to the carload customer might consist simply of 


REST-BREAK is had by (I. to r.) G. H. Krohn, Minnea- 
polis casing salesman for The Cudahy Packing Co., and 
Mrs. Krohn, with Mike De Bella of Wilson & Co., Inc. 


the direct labor cost of loading the car, plus attributable 
overhead, and the carrier’s charges. Analysis of the cost 
of delivery to the truck-route customer, on the other 
hand, might present numerous questions. The cost of op- 
erating the trucks, reduced to a per-delivery basis, 
might vary widely from one route to another, and even 
from one customer to another on the same route, de- 
pending upon the frequency and volume of their respec- 
tive purchases. 

REASONABLE CLASSIFICATION: At this point it 
becomes obvious that not every cost differential which 
might be isolated through costing and accounting proce- 
dures could be reflected in prices. Such a process, car- 
ried to its ultimate end, would result in a different price 
for each customer and probably would defeat any at- 
tempt to establish justifiable price differentials.” It 
would be necessary—and under the Robinson-Patman 
decisions it is proper—to set up reasonable classifica- 
tions or brackets, averaging the costs within each brack- 
et’ It also is possible, and permissible, because of the 
inherently inexact aspects of accounting methods, to en- 
gage in a certain amount of approximation.® It is proper 
to use samplings in determining approximate costs,’° al- 
though, of course, the representative character of the 
sample used is always open to challenge.1! What is nec- 
essary, however, is this: that all or substantially all of 
every cost justification be based upon actual operating 
data, rather than convenient assumptions,!? and that 
every classification or bracketing of sales or of custom- 
ers, by size or otherwise, result as nearly as may be 
practical in charging the same prices for goods of like 
grade and quality for all sales in which the seller incurs 
roughly the same costs of production, sales and delivery. 

It is interesting to note that, while the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act forbids the granting of discriminatory prices 
which cannot be justified on a cost basis, neither it nor 
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SMILING threesome halt conversation between sessions 
to pose for NP cameraman. Shown are (I. to r.): George 
Abraham of Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit; Rob- 
ert S. Scott, president of Home Packing Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Walter W. Naumer, president of Du 
Quoin Packing Co., which is located in Du Quoin, Ill. 


any other law forbids a seller to charge the same prices 
to everyone, even though the seller’s costs may vary 
widely from customer to customer or from sale to sale. 
It is upon the same basis, one may assume, that a seller 
may charge the same prices to all customers in a given 
category, provided that the category has been estab- 
lished on a reasonable basis and that the price differ- 
entials between customers in that category and those in 
other categories can be justified on a cost basis. 

Here a word of caution. The Robinson-Patman cases 
have refused consistently to permit quantity differen- 
tials based upon a lumping together of numerous sales 
or deliveries to a single buyer or to numerous ultimate 
buyers operating through a common purchasing agency, 
except to the extent that such differentials may be cost 


‘justifiable. A quantity of small orders or deliveries 


which in fact involve separate physical operations can- 
not be treated for price differential purposes as.a single 
large sale or delivery.'% 


FOOTNOTES 


138 Stat. 730; 49 Stat. 1526; 15 U.S. Code $13 (a). 
242 Stat. 161; 49 Stat. 649; 72 Stat. 1749; 7 U.S. Code §192(a) and (b). 
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Economists Discuss Industry 
[Continued from page 57] 


CLIFTON: I'd like to start with the difference first. 
I think that you are probably talking about government 
statistics rather than internal statistics, both of which 
are relatively important. It seems to me that the differ- 
ence depends on how you run your business. If you are 
running a business that has a plan, if you are looking at 
how you are going to operate in the future—in both the 
short and the long run, if you have your decision- 
making unit set up to run the operations from a sound 
management basis, then it makes a lot of difference. If 
you are going to run an operation and just hope that 
it’s going to make a profit by buying one day and selling 
the next, I don’t think it makes much difference. So it 
really depends on how you are going to use the statis- 
tics. But management, if it is going to make decisions, 
will need all the information that it can get and both 
kinds of statistics are woefully inadequate. This forces 
us to put a lot of flexibility into our planning, which I 
wish we did not have to do. 

HAVERKAMP: I would agree with that 100 per cent. 

WELBORN: I would like to take a little issue with it. 
Profit opportunity, so the economics textbooks say, is re- 


lated to the existence of uncertainty and risk. To the 
extent that generalized statistics eliminate uncertainty 
and risk, they eliminate the aggregate of profit oppor- 
tunity for any industry. Maybe you want to quarrel 
with the textbooks, but nobody has rewritten that prin- 
ciple yet to my satisfaction. 

DAVISON: Roland, everybody talks about budgets. 
Can we do something with budgeting that we have not 
done before? 

WELBORN: The function of budgeting in a business, 
as I understand it, is that it forces us to plan the busi- 
ness. It has no purpose, no meaning, no value unless it is 
used that way, so far as I know, other than a minor con- 
trol device. What it does is force us to think through 
what we are going to do. It forces us to state specifically 
what we are going to try to achieve and what the income 
probabilities are, flowing out of that effort, and what 
expense is going to be necessary to get the job done. For 
my money, that’s good business practice and I wish that 
we knew better how to do it. However, it becomes a 
very difficult thing because of this uncertainty that is a 
characteristic of our business. 

DAVISON: Following logically is the question of the 
rising costs that the industry has been faced with. Has 
that been one of our chief problems? Have we been 
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adjusting to these increased costs rapidly enough? 
WELBORN: Obviously, our profits have been low, 
we had been keeping up with the increased ‘ 
it must mean that we have simply dissipated our 
by shrinking margins. I suppose, therefore, we have not 
kept up with increased costs. But your basic question js 
what effect it has had on the total industry profit mar. 
gin. That depends on how the costs have affected us i 
the cost increases were greater for the people who were 
not marginal than they were for the people who wer 
marginal, then we couldn’t pass the cost increases on, 
This is very clear, and it would have resulted jp a 
diminution of total industry earnings. I don’t know 
whether the cost increases have more adversely af. 
fected the people who were not on the margin than 
have the marginal ones, but I suspect that they have 
DAVISON: I don’t know. I have noticed that when 
we have an increase in the cost of labor, or any other 
increase that can be specifically identified and megs. 
ured, the industry seems to absorb the increase but jt 
doesn’t seem to change its profit picture one way or 
the other. é 
WELBORN: The process of absorption is expensive 
and, in the short run at least, it will reduce earnings, 
DAVISON: This last question is for each of you. 


AMI accounting 
committee held 
two luncheons 
during the con- 
vention. The 
group has been 
working __ inten- 
sively on projects 
designed to 
make accounting 
a more useful 
tool to help man- 
agement in the 
meat packing 
business. The 
special session 
at convention 
aroused consid- 
erable interest. 


What areas do you think offer the most possibility for 
an individual firm to improve its profit picture? I recog- 
nize that a general question like that is a little difficult 
to take hold of. 

CLIFTON: I would like to get over a couple of points 
and then leave some for the rest of the panel members 
It seems to me that management is a most important 
factor. After all, the only thing that determines your 
profits is what kind of management you have. I, for one, 
am very optimistic about the meat packing industry. 

DAVISON: Say that again. 

CLIFTON: I'd like to. It seems to me that there are 
going to be a lot of changes, that it is going to be a very 
dynamic industry, and that we are going to have to 
make a lot of adjustments to it. The best way I can se 
to capitalize on these adjustments is to build the man 
agement structure that it takes to analyze the situa 
tions; be somewhere close to the first one in, and 
the changes. As I mentioned earlier, we’re going to have 
to get information down to our decision-making people 
about how to make decisions and when to make them 

Everyone of us realizes that the survival of our busi- 
ness, or any business in modern times, depends upon the 
innovations—the ability that we have to create new 
products and new ideas. I want this to cover not 
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product but everything; you can baraly Eo innovation in 
marketing or selling or buying, just like you can in a 

w piece of equipment. I think that we will see some 
al changes in the very near future. There will be 
nae technological breakthroughs in the feeding of live- 
stock, like there have been in poultry. I think that there 
will be a great deal of automation in the industry. So, I 
feel that if we gear our management to fill this need, we 
will get along fairly well. : 

DAVISON: Leonard, what is your answer to the 
question? ; : 

HAVERKAMP: I think I can save some time by 
subscribing fully to what Clif has pointed out, putting 
emphasis on two additional things. I think I would put 
more emphasis on the conventional research and de- 
velopment area, if that is possible. To me this is the area 
of great potential for the companies that are equipped 
to exploit it. The second thing I would touch on and, 
again, it is just an enlargement of what Clif has said, is 
that when you are putting better-trained decision mak- 
ers up and down the organizational chain, I would like 
to see them have access to an improved flow of relevant 
information so that they can do the job. We have talked 
an awful lot about this already, but it is an area that 
needs a tremendous amount of emphasis. So, the two 
things I think I would stress are: 1) research and devel- 
opment, and 2) the development of the most compre- 
hensive information-generating system possible. 

DAVISON: Arval, what is your answer? 

ERIKSON: I would like to add an additional word 
for research—not that I think that all people are set up 
so that they can do research. But in the food industry 
as a whole, some guesstimates indicate that we spend 
something in the neighborhood of 10 to 15 times as much 
to sell the products we have as we do to research new 
ones or new packaging and new methods of selling, 
etc. It seems to me that this is an imbalance, although I 
do not know what the correct ratio ought to be. 

The second thing I want to point out is that this in- 
dustry still sells something in the neighborhood of 65 
per cent to 75 per cent of its products in a form that is 
not identified all the way to the consumer. We cannot 
have much hope of improving our returns much above 
cost on this part of the business until we have found 
some way to differentiate the product; to brand it, and 
to carry our identification all the way down to the con- 
sumer. For example, if we could figure out a way to re- 
tain all the fine attributes of fresh meats and still over- 
come the perishability problem, I think this would be 
one means of increasing our returns in this industry. 

DAVISON: What do you say, Roland? 

WELBORN: I want to make a plea for a different 
kind of research, and I suppose that I make it because it 
is my business. I am a commercial research man, and 
that is the type I want to see. These boys are talking 
about research and development, research and develop- 
ment, research and development, and it is going to be- 
come a kind of panacea in this business in the next 
generation or decade with everybody feeling and talk- 
ing as though the cure to all of our ills is to sink our 
money into research and development. 

I want to point out two things first, that there are 
some firms and some areas of the industry that are 
simply not in that kind of business. If your function is 
to perform a manufacturing task, your profit is going to 
arise primarily out of your development of efficiency in 
the performance of that task, and it is not going to arise 
sr of pad product development and consumer identifi- 
pane oe . your business is struggling with the 
wk a re escence of location, if it’s struggling 
peercthaes em of obsolescence in the organization 

in your people, research and development 
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QUESTIONS and answers on accounting techniques and 
prodecures were taken up by a panel of experts at the 
accounting session held on Saturday, September 16. 
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is not going to do you much good because, in order to 


apply it effectively, you have to set your own house in 


order first. The application of research and development 
techniques requires a degree of sophistication that just 
is not possible unless the organization is set up to use it. 

I would advise any business to beware of the people 
with bright ideas. They may be perfectly good ideas, but 
they are the babies of the people who generate them, 
and there will always be the tendency to go national on 
something long before you have really gone through the 
testing and the research that’s necessary to determine 
whether it will be successful. It is that kind of research 
that I am particularly concerned with—that we do test 
ideas before we sink massive amounts of our earnings 
into the development of them, because it is a far better 


ATTENTIVE listen- 
er, William Kling 
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and general man- 
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thing to be on the market with a third-rate success that 
is still a success than to achieve a 75 per cent position in 
the market and incur a $10,000,000 loss. This is our 
danger, and this is what we need to avoid in a consider- 
able degree. 

ERIKSON: I think that is a good point which Roland 
brings up. What it seems to me he is saying is that be- 
fore we embark on the ordinary research we talk about, 
we first have to do some research in some other areas. 

WELBORN: That’s right. 

DAVISON: I think a summary of the answers to this 
last question might be worthwhile. One of our panelists 
has said that the emphasis should be on training and 
improvement in the decision-making areas throughout 
the industry; another that research and development of 
more accurate information is fundamental and all- 
important; a third that we ought to emphasize the fresh 
meat end of the business, which totals 65 per cent. A 
fourth panelist puts up a flag of caution with respect to 
research and development just for the sake of research 
and suggests that efficiency of operation and the remov- 
al of obsolescence is part and parcel of it. 
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BOOKS 





OPERATING 


0-2 SAUSAGE AND READY-TO-SERVE 
MEATS $4.50. Covers manufacture of saus- 
age and specialties, including meat loaves, 
cooked and baked hams, canned meats; 
technical problems of spoilage prevention.* 


0-3 PORK OPERATIONS $4.50. Revised; 
just off the press. Describes latest pork op- 
erations in modern plant; detailed descrip- 
tion of popular meat type hog; how to grade 
live animal and carcass; curing, handling 
of specialties, casings, refining of lard.* 


0-4 BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL OPERA- 
TIONS $4.50. Beef and small stock opera- 
tions described in detail. Subjects covered 
are slaughter, dressing, chilli i 

edible specialties, hides, other by-products.* 


0-5 FREEZING PRESERVATION OF 
FRESH FOODS $18.00. Covers all frozen 
foods comprehensively. Includes principles of 
refrigeration, storage, quick freezing, pack- 
aging materials and problems; specific com- 
ment on preparation and freezing of meats, 
poultry, fish, other items. Complete discus- 
sion through marketing, cooking, serving, 
transportation. 31 chapters and 282 pictures. 


0-46 FREEZING OF PRECOOKED AND 
PREPARED FOODS $10.00. This 560-page 
volume has 24 chapters and 124 illustra- 
tions. Included are processing instructions 
for food technologists, quality control peo- 
ple, packers, home economists and restau- 
rateurs. Book is devoted exclusively to the 
production, freezing, packaging and market- 
ing of baked goods, precooked and prepared 
foods. A companion volume to 0-5. 


0-7 HIDES AND SKINS $8.75. A compre- 
ensive work on rawstock for leather, cover- 
ing takeoff, curing, shipping and handling of 
hides and skins; these subjects are discussed 
by experts in packinghouse hide operations, 
chemists, tanners, brokers and others based 
on lectures sponsored by National Hide As- 
sociation. Jacobsen Publishing Co. 


| MANAGEMENT 


M4 MEAT PACKING PLANT SUPER- 
INTENDENCY $4.50. General summary of 

t operations not covered in Institute 

ks on specific subjects. Discusses plant 
locations, construction, maintenance, power 
plant, refrigeration, insurance, operation con- 
trols, personnel controls, incentive plans, 
time keeping, safety.* 


M-7 ACCOUNTING FOR A MEAT PACK- 
ING BUSINESS $4.50. Designed primarily 
for smaller firms which have not developed 
multiple departmental divisions. Discusses 
uses of accounting in management, cost fig- 
uring, accounting for sales.* 


M-8 BUSINESS LAW: PRINCIPLES AND 
CASES $7.50. Text covers fundamental prin- 
ciples relating to most common business 
transactions: contracts, agency, negotiable 
instruments, sales, partnership, corporations, 
security, real and personal property, wills, 
estates and trusts. 
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M-9 NIMPA ACCOUNTING MANUAL 
FOR MEAT PACKERS. This book, com- 
piled by Cletus Elsen and reviewed by 
special cost accounting committee of Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, makes available a simple but adequate 
accounting system and contains 52 sample 
forms. There are three sections: “The Pur- 
pose and Importance of a Cost Accounting 
System,” “The Accounting System,” and 
“Costs in the Meat Packing Industry.” 111 
pages, plus index; loose leaf. $25 to mem- 
bers of NIMPA; $50 to non-members. 





| SPECIAL TEXTS | 


S-8 BY-PRODUCTS OF THE MEAT PACK- 
ING INDUSTRY $4.50. Revised edition cov- 
ers rendering of edible animal fats, manu- 
facturing lard and lard substitutes, inedible 
tallow and greases, soap, hides, skins, pelts, 
hair products, glands, gelatin, glue, feeds.* 


S-9 MICROBIOLOGY OF MEATS $6.00. 
New third edition. Microbiology of meat 
foods by the chief bacteriologist, Swift & 
Company. In addition to revised chapters 
on cured and comminuted meats, green dis- 
colorations, microbiology of beef and bacon, 
bacteriology of pork and other subjects, 
chapters have been added on cured meats, 
effects of cure on bacteria, bacterial spores, 
canned meats, storage of meats, etc. 


S-15 THE MEAT HOG $4.75. Needs and 
problems in developing the meat-type hog 
to meet changing consumer demands for 
more meat and less fat are di by live- 
stock expert Claude Hinman. He tells how 
it is possible to achieve general production 
of most suitable type of swine and market- 
ing at best age to avoid market gluts. 320 
pages and 145 illustrations. It is indexed. 


S-16 MEAT HYGIENE $8.50. Second edition 
of reference book for livestock and meat in- 
dustry workers. Dr. A. R. Miller, former 
director of the Meat Inspection Division, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, USDA, hae in- 
cluded three new chapters: Food Poisoning, 
Chemical Additives and Ionizing Radiation. 
Book will have strong appeal to veterinarians, 
public health officials, meat and poultry in- 
spectors, animal husbandry instruetors, home 
economics teachers, meat packers, sausage 
manufacturers and poultry processors. 


S-17_ THE SCIENCE OF MEAT AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS $9.60. Aim of book is two-fold: 
To furnish a source of modern knowledge 
of the meat sciences and to provide a foun- 





dation for the education of 
trained for meat research. It was wr 
24 AMIF research workers. First 
cusses properties of vroteins, fats, ¢ 
drates and inorganic constituents: _ 
affecting the growth of bacteria on | 
meat; the proximate composition and 
value of meat; factors affecting m 
aroma, flavor, juiciness and tenderness 
methods of meat analysis, including ches 
physical, microscopic, bacteriole 

panel methods for palatability. 

part covers meat preservation by : 
tion and freezing, thermal processing, deh 
dration, irradiation and chemicals and 
biotics. A chapter considers use of sodium 
nitrate, sodium nitrite, sugars and artificial 
sweeteners. Book’s second part discusses 
sausage products (emulsions, sausage jp 
gredients, casings, processing methods an 
fermented sausage); packaging materiah 
and their characteristics and _ by-products, 
Book contains 73 illustrations, 75 tables and 
an alphabetical index. Published by W. ¥. 
Freeman and Company. 438 pages, 


S-18 SELF-SERVICE MEAT GUIDE 
BOOK $3.00. Self-service merchandising of 
meat is described from the standpoint of 
basic layout, supply, equipment, packaging 
and merchandising techniques. Subjects cov. 
ered in detail include coolers, cutting and 
trimming, packaging, display cases and dis 
plays, and merchandising. It contains 14 
pages and many illustrations, including stor 
layouts, report forms and tables of packaging 
material specifications. Published by Mat 
& Food Merchandising. 


S-19 ANALYSIS OF FATS AND OILS 
$12.00. Determination of fat content of % 
rious products by different methods, esti 
mation of impurities, stability, chemical 
characteristics and composition of fats aud 
oils are some of subjects covered in this 
illustrated 640-page book by V. C. Mehler 
bacher, chief chemist, Swift & Compa, 
Published by The Garrard Press. 


S-20 BEEF PRODUCTION AND DISTRI 
BUTION $5.00. Modern marketing of lie 
cattle and beef, centralization in retailing 
and ee = jaguar feedit 

price-making and marketing system, cycil 

nature of cattle industry, price stabilization, 
foreign trade in cattle and beef and better” 
beef are covered by author Herrell DeGraf. 
Published by University of Oklahoma Press 





*An Institute of Meat Packing Book. | 
| **a4 McGraw-Hill Book. 
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Equipment 


Review 


NP’s Exclusive On-the-Spot 
Coverage of AMI Exhibits 


1. STEAM GENERATOR offers greater compactness 
and control of every phase of steam production. Con- 
trolled circulation requires pumping and heating of only 
the water needed for desired steam output. Forced draft 
blower is complete with automatic controls to assure 
correct air-fuel ratio. All electrical controls are housed 
within one enclosed panel with operating gauges and 
indicators at eye level. Combustion chamber bottom is 
lined with high-temperature refractory material. Model 
shown is 30-hp. unit; steam operating pressure is from 
65 to 300 psi. It is available in oil- and gas-fired units. 
Exhibited by Julian Engineering Co., Chicago. 


2. CONTINUOUS STUFFER utilizes piston to supply 
propelling force. Companion food pump feeds emulsion 
into either of the stuffer cylinders on demand. High- and 
low-sensing devices direct flow of emulsion to cylin- 
ders, Product moves continuously to stuffing cock. Use of 
Piston is said to assure compact stuff, free of air pockets. 
Unit can handle any emulsion texture, from super-fine to 
coarse. When both cylinders are filled with product, 
Pump Is cut out automatically. Yoke has to be opened 
only when unit is cleaned. The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, is the manufacturer of this unit. 


3. AUTOMATIC WRAPPING MACHINE seals 1-Ib. 
Packages of sliced bacon at rates up to 60 packages 
Per minute. Seals are produced by new method which 
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consists of activating adhesive coating on bacon board 
by heat. Machine will take package sizes ranging from 
75% to 9 in. in width and 10 to 13 in. in length. Du- 
rable packages contain new reclosure feature that makes 
them especially convenient after original opening. Un- 
exposed slices are easily resealed in carton by snapping 
flap back in place. Machine was exhibited at booth of 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York City. 


4. CUBING MACHINE for rapid dicing of frozen and 
compressed food products features special automatic 
feed apparatus that assures continuous movement of 
slabs to cubing mechanism for maximum production. 
Slabs are loaded onto feed table from side of machine 
and are automatically fed to cutting blades, delivering 
predetermined-sized cubes. Safe and easy to operate, 
cuber eliminates thawing and double handling. Unit 
delivers up to 1,100 or more cubes of meat per minute. 
Cutting heads from % to 1% in. are available; all heads 
are interchangeable. General Machinery Corp., She- 
boygan, Wis., was the exhibitor. 


5. LOAF STUFFING DEVICE yields meat loaf which is 
square, firm and uniform. Spring tension lid holds prod- 
uct firm while it cooks and cools, assuring uniform texture 
without jelly or air pockets. Even circulation around each 
mold decreases cooking time. Hydraulic retarder controls 
pressure applied in loading. Control is automatic and 














mechanically accurate to any desired density. Dual con- 
struction prevents mold from losing its shape or becom- 
ing oval. Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, Cal. 


6. AUTOMATIC LABELER is completely self-contained; 
it does not need additional equipment, water, heat or 
glue. Compact unit is only 11 x 12 x 14 in. and is said 
to protect operators from injury and merchandise from 
damage. Manufacturer says labeler operates efficiently 
on fastest production lines or in small operations with- 
out production lines. Machine, which adjusts automat- 
ically to variations in height, takes any shape or size 
label up to 3 in. and places up to 6,000 labels per hour. 
Exhibited by Miller & Miller, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


7. AIR CURTAIN CLOSURE screens out heat, cold, 
humidity, dust, odors and insects. Unit provides high- 
velocity curtain of air across open doorways, forming a 
shield between outside and inside air. Temperatures on 
either side of door are protected while traffic is un- 
impeded. Apparatus is installed directly over doorway 
and begins operating automatically as soon as door is 
opened. Air from inside area is drawn into unit by a fan 
and is forced down across entire width of door. Special 
feature is dual adjustable throat that permits ‘‘tailoring”’ 
of air velocity and direction. Jamison Cold Storage Door 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


8. PICKLE PUMP provides positive flow of brine so 
that no air is pumped into hams. Designed to handle 














pressures as high as 140 Ibs., unit recirculates brine and 
keeps tank stirred. It contains 34-hp. motor and hos 
heavy cleanout filter. All contact parts are constructed 
of stainless steel. Entire pump is sprayed with corrosion. 
resistant epoxy paint. By-pass connection permits pickle 
to be transferred from one room to another via hoses, 
The Baltimore Spice Co., Baltimore. 


9. CONTINUOUS STUFFER features hydraulic control 
that permits stuffing pressure adjustments from 15 to 
200 psi. With one cock, 55 ft. of frankfurter casings can 
be filled in 5 seconds; with two cocks, two 55-ft. casings 
are filled in 7 seconds. Automatic two-speed operation 
of meat pump permits same stuffing speed on either 
cock. Quick-opening, tri-clamp fittings hold cocks and 
horns in place. Compact machine can be used for all 
types of sausage products. Hopper capacity is more 
than 500 Ibs. and diameter at top is 40 in. The All 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


10. PATTY MACHINE AND STACKER combination can 
handle all types of ground beef. As meat is ground, 
hamburger emerges from forming unit on paper (cut 
to patty or half-pound size) and, by gravity, slides into 
stacker. Patties can be stacked at rate of 60 per min- 
ute (3,600 per hour). Setup permits operator to have 
both hands free for grinding operation. Patty machine 
is simple in construction; guillotine knife that cuts off pat- 
ty and paper is the only moving part. Stacker is built 
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entirely of non-corrosive materials and presents no safe- 
ty hazards to operator. Units were exhibited at the con- 
vention by the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. 


11. CUTTER contains stainless steel knives for use on 
both coarse-chopped and fine emulsion products. Flow- 
and-mix channel is a sloping portion of bowl cover that 
1) permits mixing action of knives to continue for longer 
time and 2) conducts material away from cutting zone 
with minimum friction. Two-speed motors and controls 
are standard. Low speed permits cutter to function as 
combination grinder-mixer and is used for precutting 
large pieces of fresh or frozen material. High speed is 
for simultaneous mixing and fine emulsifying. Exhibited 
by Koch Supplies, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


12. MULTI-PURPOSE PACKAGING MACHINE can be 
easily adapted to bacon, pork sausage, frankfurters and 
frozen foods. Semi-automatic loader opens and sets up 
container for easy insertion of product into carton by 
operator. Unit features totally-enclosed pressure glue 
system and requires maximum line pressure of 50 psi. 
It has variable speed drive and can handle 15 to 30 
packages per minute. Carton size ranges are: length, 
4 to 14 in.; width, 2 to 12 in., and height, % to 4 in. 
Packers Package, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 


13. BELLY CONVERTER contains 1'%-hp., totally-en- 
closed motor. Operator places heavy fresh or smoked 
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belly on feed-in conveyor, which carries it through 
knives. Knives automatically trim belly to any desired 
thickness and width so the lean portion emerges ready 
for curing into bacon. Uniform size of trimmed bellies 
reduces packaging problems. Trimmings are salvaged 
for sausage. Model shown has capacity of approximate- 
ly 1,200 bellies per hour and requires only 34 x 4 ft. 
of floor space. Townsend Engineering Co., Des Moines, 
la., is manufacturer of the belly converter. 


14. VACUUM PACKAGING SYSTEM produces pack- 
ages that protect products from contaminating odors 
and eliminate shrinkage and freezer burn. Sanitary 
packages are waterproof, greaseproof and will not stick 
to meat. Use of coded tray and bag rack in packaging 
operation controls packaging material used and elim- 
inates waste. After meat is bagged, package is posi- 
tioned under sealing bar with evacuating nozzle inside 
of bag. Operator steps on automatic foot pedal to ac- 
tivate sealer, whch evacuates air and heat-seals pack- 
age in 1 to 3 seconds. International Kenfield Distributing 
Co., Chicago, showed this system at its booth. 


15. BLADE RECONDITIONER provides method of grind- 
ing dehider blades in pairs for perfect matching. Unit 
gives blades new scissor action, reducing tendency to 
cut hides. Hollow grinds for renewed self-sharpening 
action are provided. By repositioning blade fixture, 














automatic bevel is put on tooth end. Unit features built- 
in dresser with factory preset diamond used to dress 
forming wheel to the correct angle. Overall length of 
grinder is 25 in. and weight is 150 Ibs. Jarvis Corp., 
Guilford, Conn., is the manufacturer. 


16. LIGHTWEIGHT JIB CRANE supports special air- 
powered saw designed to cut feet from rail-suspended 
beef carcasses. Mouth of saw housing fits over leg and 
facilitates positioning of the saw. Crane has arm radius 
of 3 ft., plus 6 ft. of cable travel. With the unit, operator 
can follow carcass flow for about 6 ft. in a 180-deg. 
field and can follow rail turns or work on two stations 
with same suspended tool. Balancer is designed to hold 
air-powered tools weighing up to 30 Ibs. Kentmaster 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 


17. SNAP FREEZING UNIT for blast freezing and 
short storage can be suspended from ceiling or placed 
on rail beams. Unit can: 1) blast-freeze boxed boneless 
beef, 2) blast-freeze portion-controlled items, 3) chill 
or freeze pork or beef offal, 4) stiffen bacon in minutes 
and 5) chill and stiffen slicing loaves in minutes. Equip- 
ment is of ‘‘battleship’’ construction for extra heavy 
duty. Outside housing is stainless steel and motors are 














available in 5-, 7%2-, 10-, 12%2- and 20-ton ¢ 
ties. Advanced Engineering Corp., Milwaukee. 


18. FRANKFURTER OVERWRAPPING MACHINE cap 
handle up to 60 packages per minute. Central conte: 
panel is in constant view of operator and assures sim. 
pler, safer operation with minimum of material n 
Also exhibited at this booth was new shrink-tight film fop 
packaging frankfurters. Film possesses non-fogging char. 
acteristics, high gloss, strength and heat-seal ability, 
Positive heat seals will not strip open under custome 
handling. Made by Crompton & Knowles Packaging 
Corp., Agawam, Mass., wrapping machine was exhibil. - 
ed at booth of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., manufacturer of the film. 


19. BREADING MACHINE is compact model designed 
for economy, ruggedness and maximum usability of 
space. Unit accommodates output of one patty machine 
in a straight line, permitting discharge of patties directly 
onto belt without handling. Production capacity for meat 
products is up to 3,000 cutlets per hour. Construction 
is of stainless metal throughout, except for tubular base. 
Length of machine is 6 ft. 7 in., width is 26 in. and 
height is 5 ft. 7 in. Belt speed is 24 ft. per minute. Sam 
Stein Associates, Inc., Sandusky, O. 


20. LIVE STORAGE RACK features positive stock ro- 
tation—product moves on first-in, first-out basis. Prod- 
ucts are charged in rear of unit and flow forward via 
gravity. No side aisles are needed. Design of unit sim- 
plifies product organization and permits better air cir- 
culation. Manufacturer says rack installation increases 
usable floor space and makes better use of storage 
space. Constructed of durable galvanized steel, unit 
has plated bearings that are claimed to be lubricated 
for life. The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., exhibited this rack at convention. 


21. WIENER PEELING UNIT is combined with new 
destringer to form compact peeling unit run by a single 
operator. Peeler forces air back through entire length 
of wieners and destringer removes ties. Casing is cut 
lengthwise and inverted, freeing the peeled product. 
This method will peel any length or diameter of product 
at rate of at least 50 ft. per minute. Mechanical sim- 
plicity and efficiency of unit keep maintenance and 
down time at a minimum, it is claimed. Floor space re- 
quired is 36 x 19 in. Tee Cee Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 


22. CUTTER is claimed to produce smoother product 
with better binding properties. Other machines, pre- 
grinding and the removal of sinews and skins are not 
required with use of this equipment. Elimination of pre- 
liminary work and of grinding is said to lower labor 
costs. Operation is simple: dump in large pieces of meat 
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and fat, moisture, salt and other ingredients; smooth 
emulsion is claimed to be ready in only four minutes. 
Unit's rugged construction assures long life despite high 
speeds used. Cover and front wall are of stainless steel. 
John Schamel Co., Inc., London, Ont., Canada. 


23. CHAIN BLEEDING CONVEYOR is used to carry 
hog directly from sticking table to scalding tubs. After 
hog is stunned, it is chuted to sticking platform. Stuck 
hog then is placed in chain section of bleeding conveyor. 
A 27%-in.-wide stainless steel blood trough extends 
the full length of conveyor on head side. Conveyor can 
be operated on horizontal or incline of 20 to 25 degs. 
Its length depends on number of hogs to be slaughtered 
per hour. Each chain section is 5 ft. 2 in. long; cross 
bars are 18 in. apart. Channels in which the bars ride 
are each 5 in. wide; conveyor surface is 6 ft. wide. 
Bleeding conveyor was on display at booth of The Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. 


24. LINKING MACHINE has been enlarged in capacity 
to handle 84-ft. casings. In combination with manufac- 
turer's stripping unit, linker reportedly can produce more 
than 65,000 Ibs. of sausage per week. Linker’s roll 
distributor twists casing into uniform links; linking ‘s 
performed without strings by centrifugal force. Casing 
diameter changes can be made without machine adjust- 
ment. Since turret arms receive twisted strand, hand 
hanging is eliminated. Meat entrance, located for easy 
feeding, includes strand guide. Motor and controls are 
enclosed in stainless steel base. Kartridg-Pak Co., Mount 
Prospect, Ill., had this machine on display. 


25. HORIZONTAL CLIP APPLIER is a foot-operated 
machine that seals Cryovac bags by closing clip on 
twisted neck of bag after product is packaged and 
vacuumized. Unit consists of clip feed assembly, crimp- 
ing mechanism and bag cutoff knife. It is table-mounted; 
foot pedal assembly, mounted below table, is connected 
fo crimping mechanism through opening in table top. 
Clips are made in three sizes. Miniature clips are for 
sealing bags under 7 in. wide; standard clips are for bags 
6 to 12 in. wide, and “king” clips for bags 10 to 18 in. 
wide. This machine was shown by Cryovac division, 
W.R. Grace & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


26. PACKAGING-SEALING MACHINE for 2-lb. car- 
tons of thick-slice bacon can handle 38 packages per 
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minute. After carton is packed and closed manually, 
machine activates thermoplastic coating, creating the 
seal, and then sets sealing material by passing package 
through chill bar. Chill section contains dry ice; approxi- 
mately 5 Ibs. of ice are required for 8 hours’ use. Carton 
has tearstrip for easy opening. Waterproof machine 
contains 1/3-hp. motor, is portable and features stain- 
less steel parts. Shown by KVP Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


27. BREASTBONE OPENER, equipped with scabbard- 
style blade, is especially adapted for on-rail use. Elec- 
tric unit features special ‘‘L'’ type frame and weighs 
approximately 47 Ibs. Designed for efficient operation, 
beef saw offers smooth performance. Manufacturer says 
it is particularly adapted to easy handling. Compact 
unit produces cleaner, more accurate splits. It contains 
%,-hp. motor and is said to be easy to clean. Saw also 
is available in air-driven model. Saw was shown at 
booth of Best & Donovan, Chicago. 


28. LOADING PAN for extructor can be built with 
floor-mounted lift cylinders ranging from 18 to 44 in. 
so it can discharge into meat grinders, silent cutters, etc., 
by means of block feeding from stripping table. Cylinder 
is air-operated unit requiring 40 psi. Stainless steel 
chute contains nylon-sleeve bearings that resist friction. 
Loading pan-cylinder unit can easily lift frozen, partially- 
thawed and fully-thawed meat blocks ranging in weight 
from 100 to 250 Ibs. Pan also acts as safety device by 
keeping operator away from extructor. Rietz Mfg. Co., 
Santa Rosa, Cal., and West Chester, Pa., exhibited this 
pan-cylinder combination at convention. 


29. BLADE GRINDER sharpens blades for all skinning 
machines and dehiders. Unit quickly and precisely grinds 
cutting edge to razor sharpness and blunts tips of teeth. 
— Grinder is non-indexing 

. manual unit consisting of 
enclosed motor, wheel 
spindle, grinding wheel, 
pencil stone and preci- 
sion blade fixture with 
locking depth setting. 
Work lamp and switch 
also are provided. All 
components are mount- 
ed on heavy cast alu- 
minum base. Packers 
Development Corp., Ro- 
 _cheser, N. H. 


30. SMOKEHOUSE RACK features removable arms so 
height can be adjusted to suit product. When rack is dis- 
assembled, parts are 
only 4 in. wide, assuring 
easy storage. Because 
slots are cut in bottom 
of smokestick, individual 
product items remain 
separated and will not 
slide together. Heavy- 
duty stick will not bend 
under weight of prod- 
uct. Rack, which can be 
fitted with casters, is 
constructed of anodized 
aluminum and is corro- 
sion-resistant. Unit is de- 
signed for easy handling 
of product. Wear-Ever 
Aluminum, Inc., New 
Kensington, Pa. 












Space-Age Exhibit, ‘Art 
Gallery’ Help Push Meat 

A look into the space-age kitchen 
of the not-too-distant future is pro- 
vided in one of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board’s new 1961 
educational meat exhibits. The ex- 
hibit, “In This World and Way Out,” 
shows the type of foods which have 
been developed for high altitude 
travel and features many freeze- 
dehydrated cooked portions of meat 
developed for the armed forces. 

In addition to its own seven ex- 
hibits being shown at about 35 na- 
tional, regional and state fairs and 
livestock shows during this season, 
the Board has also cooperated with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
by producing the color transparency 
of beef, pork and lamb cooked meat 
dishes which will be used as a 3 ft. 
x 8 ft. display in the USDA’s trav- 
eling exhibit, “Meat Miracle.” 

Another of the Meat Board’s ex- 
hibits is “Meat Masterpieces,” an 
artistic display featuring a variety 
of fresh meat cuts in a miniature 
art gallery. The cuts are being 
shown in gold-framed shadow boxes 
against a background of black panel- 
ing and scarlet red plush draperies. 
The exhibit emphasizes that unlike 
a still-life masterpiece, fresh, frozen 
and ready-to-serve meat items are 
readily available to all consumers. 

A “Meat Is Plentiful” exhibit 
shows an appetizing array of meat 
cuts suitable for freezing, including 
beef short loin, pork loin, beef rib 
roast, lamb hind saddle and pork 
rolled leg. Convenience and economy 


points are suggested to homemakers. 

Four non-refrigerated meat ex- 
hibits include:“Protein and You,” 
“Meat for Outdoor Cookery,” “Out- 
door Cooking Tips for the Expert,” 
and “What’s in a Side of Beef, Pork 
and Lamb.” 


Oregon Revamps Agency for 
Economy in Meat Inspection 

Some changes are being made by 
the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture to effect greater econ- 
omies in the meat inspection program 
and to provide better utilization of 
the time of present personnel, J. F. 
Short, director, has reported. 

A special training program is 
planned for lay meat inspectors to 
qualify them better for additional 
responsibilities. Experience and 
training of most of the present staff 
already allow them to shoulder 
more of the work load, permit- 
ting veterinary meat inspectors to 
concentrate more of their time on 
education and sanitation, as well as 
keeping up their work on “retained” 
carcasses. The veterinarians will also 
be able to give more of their per- 
sonal attention to the retail markets 
and processing end of the industry. 


Says Smokers Eat More Meat 

A survey of food preferences of 
156 people showed that a fairly 
high proportion of smokers pre- 
ferred salty or spiced foods, accord- 
ing to the British Medical Journal. 
Heavy smokers consumed more 
meat and eggs than did non-smokers. 





NEWLY-DESIGNED 50-ft. refrigerator meat car, one of 50 leased by Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. of Austin, Minn., from North American Car Corp., Chicago, 
is 10 ft. longer than standard refrigerator car in packinghouse service and 
7 in. wider. It is equipped with loading devices which have sharply reduced 
damage to product in shipment, Hormel reports. The reefer has a large slid- 
ing door and rides on 70-ton roller bearing trucks in the delivery of meat. 
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‘Don’t Buy While Insolven 
Without Paying at Time’ 

An Illinois packing company 
charged with violating the Packers 
and Stockyards Act in the p 
of livestock in April, 1960, has aq. 
mitted the allegations of the com. 
plaint and consented to a cease-and. 
desist order, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced. 

The respondent, Luer Brothers 
Packing and Ice Co., Alton, TIL, was 
charged with purchasing livestock 
for slaughter purposes while jp 
solvent, without paying for such 
livestock at the time of purchase 
and issuing checks in payment 
therefor which were returned he. 
cause of insufficient funds. 

The allegations constitute “unfair 
and deceptive practices” in violation 
of Section 202(a) of the P&S Act, 
according to the consent order is- ' 
sued by the USDA. 

The order directs the company to 
refrain from: “1) purchasing live- 
stock in commerce while insolvent, 
provided, however, that nothing con- 
tained herein shall preclude re- 
spondent from purchasing livestock 
in commerce while insolvent if re- 
spondent pays the full purchase price 
of the livestock at the time of pur- 
chase, and 2) issuing checks in pay- 
ment of livestock purchased without 
having or maintaining sufficient 
funds on deposit to pay for such 
checks.” 




















Canners Schedule Senator 


As Principal Speaker 
Senator Spessard L. Holland (D- 
Fla.) will be the principal gues 
speaker at the annual convention o 
the National Canners Association 
scheduled for January 22-25, 1962, 
in the Americana Hotel, Bal Har- 
bour, Fla. He is a member of the 
Senate agriculture committee, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on agricul- 
tural credit and rural electrification 
and a member of the subeommittee 
on agricultural production, market- 
ing and stabilization. 




























Plant Maintenance Show 

The following types of equip 
ment will be exhibited by more than 
400 companies at the 13th National 
Plant Engineering and Maintenant 
Show: air conditioning and heating 
maintenance, safety, materials hat- 
dling, storage, sanitation and cleat 
ing and pollution control. Slated for 
January 22-25, 1962, in Philadel 
phia’s Convention Hall, the show 
will run concurrently with the 13th 
annual Plant Engineering and Main 
tenance Conference. 
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RECENT PATENTS 


The data listed below are 
only a brief review of recent 
patents pertinent to the read- 
ers and subscribers of this 
publication. 

Complete copies of these 
patents may be obtained by 
writing to the Editorial depart- 
ment, The National Provision- 
er, 15 W. Huron st., Chicago 
10, Ill, and remitting $1.00 for 
each copy desired. (For copies 
of patents which are out of 
print in the Patent Office, ne- 
cessitating a reprint, the charge 
will be $1.50.) For orders re- 
ceived from outside the U.S. 
the cost will be $1.50 per copy. 











No. 2,993,795, LIVER PROCESS 
METHOD AND PRODUCT, pat- 
ented July 25, 1961 by Edward L. 
Heuck, 233 E. Grand ave., South 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The process of preparing raw ani- 
mal livers comprises freezing the 
livers to a solid state, then com- 
minuting the livers to eliminate any 
toughness therein while maintaining 
the livers frozen, thereafter packing 
the comminuted liver into a loaf 
form whole while maintaining the 
frozen state thereof, slicing the loaf 
to provide frozen patties of a desir- 
ed thickness, searing the outer sur- 
face of each patty to provide a cook- 
ed coagulated layer enclosing raw 
liver, and again subjecting the pat- 
ies to a freezing operation. There are 
thirteen claims. 


No. 2,994,911, BRISKET OPEN- 
ING SAW WITH STERILIZING 
ASSEMBLY, patented August 8, 








































































1961 by Herbert C. Liebmann, jr., 

Bay, Wisconsin, assignor to 

Packing Company, a 
corporation of Wisconsin. 


A saw is provided, supported from 
an overhead support with the supply 
of sterilizing fluid being controlled 
by movement of carcasses on the 
conveyor so that the fluid will be 
sprayed upon the saw during peri- 
ods of non-use. 


No. 2,980,537, METHOD OF TEN- 
DERIZING MEATS, patented April 
18, 1961 by William F. Hagen, North- 
brook, Ill, assignor to The Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company of 
Chicago, IIl., a corporation of Illinois. 

Essentially, vibrational sound 
waves at high frequencies, in excess 
of 15,000 cycles, bombard the meat 
for from 44 to 30 minutes whereby 
the alternating pressures generated 
in closely spaced-apart relation in 
the meat during passage along the 
connective tissues causes break- 
down of the connective tissues. 


No. 2,992,927, PROCESS OF STA- 
BILIZING MEAT, patented July 
18, 1961 by Corneille Radouco- 














Thomas, Geneva, Switzerland, as- 
signor to General Electric Company, 
a corporation of New York. 

To stabilize against bacterial and 
enzymatic deterioration the inventor 
proceeds by removing glycogen from 
animal muscle prior to slaughter by 
treating the animal to be slaughtered 
with at least 100 grams of a sym- 
pathomimetic compound per kilo- 
gram of body weight, slaughtering 
the animal after at least 40 per cent 
of the glycogen has been removed by 
the animal’s metabolic processes to 
stabilize its meat at a pH of 6.5- 
7.5, sealing the stabilized meat in a 
container and subjecting the meat to 
ionizing irradiation having energy of 
at least 5x10‘ electron volts to a 
radiation dose of at least 2x10° rep. 


No. 2,992,606, APPARATUS FOR 
CURING HAMS, patented July 18, 
1961 by Morris Trachtman, 4718 N. 
7th st., Philadelphia, Pa., and Ar- 
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nold S. Zitin, Thomas Wynne Apart- 
ments, Wynnewood, Pa., assignors 
to Morris Trachtman, Philadelphia, 
Arnold S. Zitin, Wynnewood, and 
B. C. Zitin, Merion, Pa., trustees. 

Apparatus is disclosed for support- 
ing the main body of a ham and con- 
stricting the shank portion thereof 
to close the vascular tract prepara- 
tory to injecting the ham with cur- 
ing liquid. Seven claims are made by 
the inventors. 


No. 2,967,555, FOOD CHOPPER, 
patented January 10, 1961 by 
Charles N. Baker, 2615 Grayson 
drive, Dallas, Tex. 

A special shaper and chopper plate 
is provided having a flange keyed 
to the chopper housing, the plate 
having an elongated reduced ex- 
tension, extending outwardly of the 
housing and a hold down nut for the 
plate, and a number of radially dis- 
posed passages extending longitudi- 
nally through a reduced extension 
of the plate, the blade of the chopper 
being rotatably positioned against 
the flanged end of the plate. 


No. 2,992,115, PRODUCTION OF 
MEAT EMULSIONS AND PROD- 
UCTS, patented July 11, 1961 by 
Louis Sair, Evergreen Park, and 
Stephan L. Komarik, Chicago, IIL; 
assignors to The Griffith Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Chicago, IIl., a corporation 
of Illinois. 

The method comprises emulsifying 
a meat mass containing nitrite curing 
salt for forming a cured meat emul- 
sion, capsicum seasoning material, 
and at least one-half ounce of glu- 
cono delta lactone per 100 pounds of 
meat, and then curing the meat in 
the emulsion in the presence of the 
acid generated in the emulsion from 
the lactone. There are 13 claims. 


No. 2,995,312, SAUSAGE HANG- 
ER MACHINE, patented August 8, 
1961 by Erwin Nagel, Chicago, IIL, 





assignor of one-half to Leon’s Sau- 
sage Co., a corporation of Illinois. 

More specifically, the machine is 
for winding a number of link sau- 
sage, defining a continuous length 
thereof, upon an elongated smoke 
stick of polygonal cross section in 
spiral loops therealong. 
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Spohn on New AMI Rack 


[Continued from page 82] 
as a standard and design future boxes to fit on this base, 
we will be able to overcome the problem of density. 
We are not yet sure that we can equal the density of 
loose loading, but we feel that we can take advantage 
of at least partial loading on the racks and obtain our 
density by some amount of loose loading. 

Again, this program will take a considerable amount 
of time and effort, but we feel that the savings make it 
worthwhile. We are also studying the possibility of set- 
ting up standard unit loads of product for all inter-plant 
shipments. If this can be accomplished, we will be able 
to load this rack in the production department and will 
be able to ship it without restacking or rearranging 
the pallets once the order is received from the other 
plants. Again, this takes a considerable amount of co- 
ordination and also puts terrific pressure on us to sell 
this concept to the receiving plants. 

SAVINGS: However, in discussing this with the vari- 
ous receiving plants, we have attempted to point out 
the savings they will gain in handling product in the 
hope that we will be able to convince them that this is 
to their advantage and therefore overcome their objec- 
tion to this type of loading. If they feel that the unitized 
shipping procedure will save them money, they will 
have no problem in ordering in these unit lots. 

We also see a future advantage under this program 
insofar as our loading dock and. physical facilities are 
concerned. I can foresee the time when a majority of 
our shipments will be handled on this unitized basis 
and by so doing, we will be able to increase the number 
of trucks that we can load with our present facilities. 
Today, with volume expanding, our docks have lagged 
somewhat behind the increase in our volume. For this 
reason, this program becomes important to us as a 
method of keeping pace with our physical facilities. 

We can also see a future advantage in using this type 
of loading insofar as the carriers are concerned. One 
of the major areas of complaint by many of our car- 
riers is the length of time it takes to unload at our 
facilities or our customers’ docks. We have been ap- 
proached on many occasions with proposals to es- 
tablish retention charges if a trailer is retained over a 
certain length of time. We have been able to avoid these 
in almost all instances, but we are not sure that we can 
continue to do so. It will put us in an extremely vul- 
nerable spot if the carriers are able to make this type 
of charge. We are at the customer’s mercy, practically, 
when it comes to unloading a truck and if he prefers to 
hold the truck several hours beyond the free time, we, 
of course, would be liable for the retention charge. 

TIME SAVER: I feel that as we increase use of 
unitized shipping, we will be able to hold retention time 
to a minimum. This, therefore, would become a saving 
in handling to our customers. If larger warehouses 
would adopt this standard rack, and enter the exchange 
program, they would get the same benefits in receiving 
that we would gain in shipping. 

This program has been presented to a large segment 
of the perishable trucking industry. On the whole, the 
program was accepted by the truckers. They feel that 
they will escape the responsibility of accounting and 
returning the racks and also feel that there should be a 
definite saving as far as unloading time is concerned. In 
addition, many of the carriers have commented to me 
that they feel that the use of floor racks on all loads will 
reduce the number of off-condition claims. A couple of 
the carriers came to me and said that they were as- 
tounded to think that all the packers could get together 
on one program. They said that they had little choice 
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but to adopt it because they had never before run jnjy 
a proposal on which all the packers agreed. 
We feel confident that a majority of the perishab). 
carriers will go into this program as soon as they are pe. 
quested to do so by the packers. Many of us are no 
ready to go into this program 100 per cent, and there. 
fore have been reluctant to request these racks. 
TRANSITION: There certainly will have to be a tran. 
sition period as we go into the use of these racks, by 
we feel that this problem will have to be worked oy 
on an individual basis with individual truck operators 


Dr. C. K. Hether- 
ington (left), head 
of Meat Inspection 
Section, Canada 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, and Dr. 
C. H. Pals, direc- 
tor of USDA Meat 
Inspection Divi- 
sion, Washington. 





The one thing that we will need, however, is a pretty 


good indication as to the number who will accept the 
total program. Many of the carriers will not want to 
participate if only one or two of the packers join. 

I don’t want to leave the impression with any of you 
that the problems involved in this program are so nu- 
merous and so great that it is not worth the effort to go 
into it. This is certainly not my feeling. I pointed out 
the problems and some of the benefits only in an at- 
tempt to get each of you to evaluate the program with 
the final results in mind. 

To me, one of the most important things in entering 
a program like this is that you never lose sight of the 
goal. I am sure that the goal is going to be hard to 
reach, but in the end all will benefit. 

I would like to say that I feel that the AMI has made 
a real contribution in bringing this program so close 
to reality. Don MacKenzie and all the AMI staff have 
put in a great deal of time in getting the program to this 
stage, and I sincerely hope that all .of the packers will 
give it a chance. I am sure that if they analyze this 
carefully and keep in mind the future goal that can be 
obtained, that it will be an advantage not only to each 
packer but to the industry as a whole. 





REPRESENTATIVE of Drying Systems Co., Chicago, Frank 
Gombar (left), gives some pertinent facts about his 
firm’s display to D. A. Wharton, vice president of Parker 
House Sausage Co., Chicago. 
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are re. 
re not : 
thers Meat Production Up Sharply; Below Last Year 
a tran- Production of meat under federal inspection for the week ended 
<s, but September 23, settled slightly to 442,000,000 Ibs. from the previous 
ed out week’s post-holiday spurt to 448,000,000 Ibs. However, volume last week 
rators, was slightly above last year’s production of 438,000,000 lbs. for the same 
September period. Slaughter of cattle and calves continued to rise, with 
cattle kill also numbering above a year ago. Hog slaughter, meanwhile, 
declined from the previous week and was also slightly below last year. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs was off also, but numbered larger than 
last year. Estimated slaughter and meat production appear below as 
follows: 
BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Number Production (@xcl. lard) 
M’s ~ Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
ame 1981 |.....,....... 415 245.7 198 aa 
Sept. 16, 1961 410 244.0 1,320 177.7 
ES | ee 412 237.9 1,252 171.4 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
: Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
pretty M‘s Mil. tbs. er — Pt yon 
opt the Se 105 12.1 315 14.2, 42 
ant eee ele ee ‘Se 
° is men) ay A — KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 
ss | ~~“ KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 
rt to go AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
ted ak Week Ended CATTLE 
ae Live Dressed esi “a peer 
ee eee —— a ee 
sent 24, 1960 Hae Pe gy OO 577 237 137 
nteri leek Ende: LAMBS Per Mil. 
= | ee » Be gre Ma Siena 
nard to te eee ae iis Hr 3 7 41.0 
94 45 13.4 39.8 
1s made 
© close © USDA Buys More Ground Beef, of the agency’s buying program was 
ft hase Chopped Meat, Lard Last Week inaugurated early in September. 
1 to this The U.S. Department of Agricul- Sap were acoupted hoes the canned 
ers will ture, in its continuing program of Br a meat from six of 12 firms 
yze_ this helping provide food stuffs for school ib . had offered a total of 12,251,850 
can be lunches and for needy persons, and s. Delivery will be from October 
to each indirectly of bolstering the market a se November 11. 
for cattle and hogs, bought more eee bought 2,688,00 0 Ibs. of 
eee teal extned chopped meat carton lard at prices ranging from 
blk Sed Yack week. 11.31¢ to 11.52¢ per lb. for a total cost 
The USDA bought 2,205,000 Ibs. of of $307,000. The product will be dis- 
ground beef, which it will distribute  {r/Puted to schools and needy fam- 
fi diheds perticipating in the Na- ilies. Total lard buy through last 
tional School Lunch Program. Prices week was 11,037,000 Ibs. at a cost of 
paid ranged from 40.48¢ to 41.50¢ per $1,373,000 in Section 32 funds. 
lb. for a total cost of $914,000. About Offers were accepted from five out 
$5,539,000 has been spent for 13,272,- of 11 firms which together had of- 
TDi of Gin mest since the current fered 7,824,000 lbs. Delivery will be 
buying program began August 23. from October 16 through 18. 








ers were accepted from 13 out of 
24 bidders who together had offered 
5,859,000 Ibs. Delivery of last week’s 
ground beef buy will be during the 
Period from October 16 through No- 
vember 11. 

The canned chopped meat pur- 
chases amounted to 7,850,700 Ibs. 
at prices ranging from 40.79¢ to 
4143¢ per Ib. for a total cost of 
$3,222,000. A total of 18,258,825 lbs. 
of the product costing $7 ,601,000 has 
been bought by USDA since that part 
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CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada in August, 1961-60, as re- 
ported by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture: 
Aug. 1961 July 1960 


EMRE Ie die canenes cease oe 156,960 168,942 
ME Ss eau 6 ab4 Verena eens 49,478 46,521 
ME Ph 0 scales c's oro WA Se ek a 390,123 401,209 
WEEE a Se dev ecn waves occe en 51,021 46,680 


Average dressed weights were: 
Aug. 1961 Aug. 1960 


WM N  rs eo Seg digrorec cia aeetatele Oe 518.7 Ibs. 518.1 Ibs. 
| RT eee voce eamnanper Ser 147.0 lbs. 150.5 "bs. 
MED a eve tke c ema eu ly 162.0 Ibs. 163.9 Ibs. 
NE da paca cee cae 44.0 Ibs. 43.9 Ibs. 
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U. S. Six-Month Lard Exports 
Sharply Lower Than Last Year 

Exports of lard from the United 
States decreased sharply in the first 
half of this year as against such 
movement in the same period of 
1960. Shipments of the commodity 
for the period at 213,319,000 Ibs. 
were down by about 129,950,000 Ibs. 
from the first half of last year. 

Shipments to most areas were 
down, with British imports of 132,- 
673,000 Ibs. down from 188,385,000 
Ibs. last year. Imports by Cuba, for- 
merly another large outlet for U. S. 
lard, reduced her imvorts to 40.- 
977,000 lbs. from 104,403,000 Ibs. in 
the same period last year. 

The percentage of the U. K. lard 
market held by the U. S. for the 
period fell from 80.9 in 1960 to 71.3 
per cent this year. 


USDA Opens Vegetable Oil 
Buying Program For Export 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has launched a large purchase 
program of cottonseed salad oil and 
of hydrogenated vegetable oil for 
export. The cottonseed oil purchase 
will absorb about 16,882,779 lbs. and 
the vegetable oil buy is expected to 
total 39,617,196 Ibs. 

The USDA specifies that 10,765,599 
Ibs. of cottonseed oil is to be packed 
in one-gallon cans and 6,117,180 Ibs. 
in five-gallon cans. Of the hydro- 
genated vegetable oil, 19,702,698 Ibs. 
is to be packed in 3-lb. cans and 
19,914,498 lbs. in 50-Ib. cans. 

Details of the purchasing program 
and specifications on product and 
containers have already been mailed 
to the industry. 


USDA Buys 1,239,000 Lbs. of 
Beef For Schools This Week 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced the purchase this 
week of 1,239,000 Ibs. of ground beef. 
Prices ranged from 40.425¢ to 42.49¢ 
per Ib. for a total cost of $517,000. 
The USDA has bought 14,511,000 
lbs. of the meat since the buying pro- 
gram began at a cost of $6,056,000. 

Offers were accepted from 13 out 
of 16 bidders who together had of- 
fered 2,982,000 Ibs. Delivery of the 
meat will be from October 30 
through November 25. The USDA 
added that about 13,500,000 school 
children are being fed the meat un- 
der the current distribution program 
and that the amount of the meat 
bought through this week represents 
6.4 servings per child. 
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PROCESSED MEATS . . . SUPPLIES 





Set For Showdown With Food 
Processors, Says NFO Prexy 

The National Farmers Organiza- 
tion is ready for a “showdown” 
with food processors over prices 
farmers receive for their products, 
Oren Lee Staley, president, has de- 
clared. 

He spoke at the first annual con- 
vention of NFO members from 
Nebraska’s first and second con- 
gressional districts, at Lincoln. 

He said the showdown with proc- 
essors would be in the form of an 
organized effort by farmers to hold 
their products off the market un- 
less farmers are offered a fair price. 
According to Staley, the NFO now is 
sure it has two-thirds of the neces- 
sary strength to force processors to 
talk terms. 

While preparations are being 
made for the showdown, he said, 
“we will offer processors an oppor- 
tunity to bargain in good faith. If 
they choose to bargain, we will do 
so. If they do not, they will suffer 
the consequences of an all-out hold- 
ing action.” 

Staley also urged members to in- 
sist that the federal government en- 
force statutes to keep packers and 
chain stores from engaging in live- 
stock feeding operations which are 
in competition with individual 
farmers. 

The NFO leader declared that 
with all other industries and labor 


now highly organized, farmers are 
the only segment of the economy 
without control over returns for 
their effort and investment. 

He said agriculture has 13 per 
cent of the total national investment, 
but receives only 4 per cent of the 
total national income. 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 

Provision stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute on Septem- 
ber 16, were 30 per cent smaller than 
two weeks earlier and 46 per cent 
below last year. 
“Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
were 12 per cent larger than two 
weeks before and 22 per cent above 
the corresponding date last year. 

The accompanying table shows 
September 16 stocks as percentages 
of holdings two weeks previously 
and a year earlier. 


Sept. 2 Sept. 17 
1 1960 


Frozen Pork: 


Spareribs 
Trimmings 
Livers 


Total frozen pork 
Pork—cured, in cure: 

D.S. bellies 

Fat backs 

Hams, S.P.-D.C. 

Picnics, S.P.-D.C. ...... 

Other cured, in cure ... 

Total cured, in cure ... 

Total pork prod. ....... 

Lard and RPF 


World Meat Exports Decline 
Last Year From 1959 Volume 


Exports of meat from the principal 
meat producing countries of the 
world totaled 6,300,000,000 Ibs. lag 
year, the Foreign Agricultural Sery. | 
ice has reported. This volume repre. 
sented a small decrease from 1959 
exports of 6,431,000,000 Ibs., but a 
per cent increase over the 1951-5 
average of 4,337,000,000 lbs. 

Importing countries (many of 
which also exported) received 6,504. 
000,000 Ibs. of meat last year com. 
pared with 6,551,000,000 lbs. in 1959, 
Imports were larger than exports 
due to the fact that importers als 
received meat from countries not 
considered “principal” exporters, _ 

New Zealand was the major meat 
exporting country last year with a 
total volume of 1,060,000,000 Ibs., fol- 
lowed closely by Denmark’s 1,032- 
000,000 lbs. Neither of these two 
countries imported meat of any con- 
sequence, but both enjoyed gains 
in shipments over 1959. 

The major meat importing country 
was Great Britain, with a “take” of 
3,512,000,000 lbs, last year compared 
with 3,357,000,000 Ibs. in 1959. Im- 
ports of 1,048,000,000 Ibs. by the 
United States last year placed this 
country second. U.S. meat imports 
last year were down by about 16 
per cent from 1959 volume of 1,353,- 
000,000 Ibs. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


Pork sausage, bulk (f.o.b. Chgo.) 

in 1-lb. roll 7 @42 
Pork saus. sheep cas., 

in 1-lb. package . 571% @60 
Franks, sheep casing, 

in 1-lb. package 63 @71 
Franks, skinless, 1-Ib. . .5014%4 @521%4 
Bologna ring, bulk ....491%4,@58% 
Bologna, a.c., bulk ....42 @43% 
Smoked liver, nc., bulk 54 @60 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 40 @47 
Polish sausage, self- 

service pack. 67 @75 
New Fne., lynch spec. 

Olive loaf, bulk 

Blood, tongue, n.c. .... 
Blood, tongue, a.c. .... 
Pepper loaf, bulk 
Pickle & Pimento loaf 
Bologna, a.c., sliced, 

6, 7-0z. pack., doz. ...2.67@3.60 
New Eng. lunch spec., 

sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. ..4.17@4.92 
Olive loaf, sliced, 

Gs TOR.) GOR: cnccccccs 3.02@3.84 
P.L. sliced, 6-oz., doz. ..2.87@4.80 
P.&P. loaf, sliced, 

6, 7-oz., dozen ....... 2.87 @3.60 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(el., Ib.) 
Cervelat, hog bungs ....1.12@1.14 
6 


@ 92 
i Mah vévenccancte 1.01@1.03 
Salami, Genoa style 
Salami, cooked 
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CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 
Hams, to-be-cooked, 
14/16, wrapped 
Hams, fully cooked, 
14/16, wrapped 
Hams, to-be-cooked, 
16/18, wrapped 
. fully cooked, 
16/18, wrapped 
Bacon, fancy, de-rind, 
8/10 Ibs., wrapped 
Bacon, fancy, sq. cut, seed- 
less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped 52 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. 
heat seal, self-serv., pk. .. 62 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original 
barrels, bags, bales) 
— Ground 


96 
1,01 
61 
61 
Cloves, Zanzibar ... 
Ginger, Jamaica .. 49 
Mace, fancy Banda 3.00 
East Indies ae 
Mustard flour, fancy .. 
No. 1 
West Indies nutmeg 
Paprika, American, 
No. 1 
Paprika, Spanish, 
No. 1 
Cayenne pepper ... 


338 88 8 Bearsee 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(cl. prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 
Beef rounds: 
Clear, 29/35 mm. . 


Not clear, 40 mm./up 
Not clear, 40 mm./dn 80@ 85 


(Each) 
15@ 18 


Beef weasands: 
No. 1, 24 in./up 
No. 1, 22 in./up 16@ 18 


Beef middles: @er set) 
Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.75@3.85 
Spec. wide, 2%-2% in. 3.00@3.10 
Spec. med. 1%-2% in. 1.85@2.10 
Narrow, 1%-in./dn. ..1.15@1.25 


Beef bung caps: 
Clear, 5 in./up 
Clear, 4%-5 inch .... 
Clear, 4-4% inch .... 
Clear, 31%2-4 inch .... 


Beef bladders, salted: 
7% inch/up, inflated 
6%-7% inch, inflated 
5%-6% inch, inflated 


Pork casings: @er hank) 
29 


Med. prime, 34-in. 
Small prime, 34-in. 
Middles, cap off 
Skip b' 11@12 


Sheep casings: 
26/28 mm. . 


CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. (Cwt) 

bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $1238 
Pure refined gran. nitrate 

of soda, f.o.b. N.Y. ..... 5% 
Pure refined powdered nitrate 

of soda, f.0.b. N.Y. ...+- 108 
Salt, paper-sacked, f.o.b. 

Chgo. gran., carlots, ton .. 31.0 
Rock salt in 100-Ib. 

bags, f.0.b. whse., Chgo. . 29.0 
Sugar: 

f.0.b. spot, N. Y. ..ceece 6:06 
Refined standard cane 

gran., delv’d Chgo. ....++ 8.90 
Packers curing sugar, 100- 

Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 

La., less el 
Dextrose, regular: 

Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .- 

Ex-warehouse, Chicago .- 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
(cl., Ib.) Whole ones 
Caraway seed 27 
Cominos seed 
Mustard seed, 

Fancy 
Yellow Amer. ...- 


Marjoram, French . 
Sage, Dalmatian, 
No. 1 
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FRESH MEATS ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


Sept. 26, 1961 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


db.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s ..2914@30n 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 27%4n 
Hearts, regular, 100’s 26% 
Livers, regular, 100’s 194%n 
Livers, selected, 35/50’s 
Tripe, scalded, T° oe 
Tripe, cooked 
Lips, unscalded, 
—_ scalded, 100’s .... 


CARCASS BEEF 


range: (carlots, Ib.) 
Steeryice, 500/600 ++. -38%4 @39 
Choice, 600/700 .... 3814 
700/800 





Canner-cutter cow .* 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


Prime: db.) 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) 75 @89 
34% 





Udders, 100’s ‘ 


FANCY MEATS 

Beef tongues, 

corned, . 
Veal _ breads, 
corned, No. 2 ..... 

12-0z./up eocesegeeos 

Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. . 


Flanks, rough no. 115 @15% 


we BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
FRESH 


oe cow meat, db.) 
DOFFOIE .cccccccee P 4314 


@46% 


Rounds, 70/90 Ibs. ae 47 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) 67 @73 
++. -34%4@35 
- 324% @33 
---51 @53 
--49 @51 
ing: 
ITweisy — _ 78/85%. ee 
..15 @15% Beef trimmings, 
85/90%, barrels .... 38 


Boneless chucks, 
@47 epee 41 @42 
pt Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels ... 
@4a Beef head meat, bbls. 28n 
@64 Veal 


boneless, maerete coe 42 
COW, BULL TENDERLOINS 
C&C grade, fresh (Job lots, Ib.) VEAL qicaxtecnh 


Cow, 3 lb./down --63 @67 
Cow, 3/4 Ibs. 
Cow, 4/5 Ibs. ... 
Cow, 5 lbs./up ... 
Bull, 5 Ibs./up 





Commercial, 90/190 ........ 
Utility, 90/120 ........... 
Cully CO/4ME bei cscs eeicces: 


BEEF HAM SETS 
Insides, 12/up, Ib. .....55 
Outsides, 8/up, Ib. .....54 
Knuckles, 744/up, Ib. ..54 @55% 


n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked 





ok 
..100 @105 


CARCASS LAMB 
Prime, 30/45 Ibs. ...... 39 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass) Les Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Sept. 26 
40.50 @ 42.00 
40.50@ 41.50 
40.50 @ 41.50 
39.50 @ 41.00 
37.00 @39.00 


Choice, 5-600 Ibs. 
Choice, 6-700 Ibs. 


38.00@39.00 


eoee SLI 3 31.50 @ 33.50 
30.50 @ 33.00 
30.00 @ 31.50 
37.00 @39.00 


31.00 @ 33.00 
30 00@32.00 
29.00 @ 32.00 
37.00@39 00 


: 37.00@39.00 


- 47.00@51.00 45. 


AL 
W Sie euce's J J - x 44.00 00 


eeenees 


... 35.00@38.00 


FRESH PORK: (Carcass) (Packer style) 
135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted 


31.00@35.00 
@acker style) (Packer style) 
None quoted 32.00 @ 32.50 


Sassceccence 49.00@55.00 


50.00@55 00 
49.50@ 54.00 


(Smoked) 
34.00 @ 38.00 


48.00 @ 54.00 
48.00 @ 54.00 


(Smoked) 
31.00 @ 35.00 


(Smoked) 


Sevidde veces 47.00@50.00 


47.00@ 49.00 
Be Rees sips'6 0's 45.00 @ 47.00 


45.00@47.00 
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47.00 @ 50.00 
45.00 @ 47.00 





NEW YORK 


Sept. 27, 1961 


CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS 


Prime steer: dcl., >» 
Hinds., 6/700 ........49 @57 
Hinds., 7/800 ........49 @57 
Rounds, cut across 

eg te EE @34 
q @54 Oxtails, %-lb., frozen 
Short loins, untrim. ..66 @80 
Short loins, trim. ..93 @126 VEAL SKIN-OFF 
WOME cccusleas eden 15% @ 20 (Carcass prices, — 


FANCY MEATS 


el., Ib.) 

Veal breads, 6/12-oz. 
12-0z./up 
Beef livers, selected 
Beef kidneys 





Choice steer: 
Carcass, 6/700 
Carcass, 7/800 . 
Good. calf, all wts. 


CARCASS LAMB 


Rds., dia. bone, f.o. . 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 


Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, /' cesoccccee 39 
Choice, 
Choice, 
Choice, 


Good, /65 34 
(Carlots, Ib.) 

Choice, 30/45 ..........37 
Choice, 45/55 ........37 
Choice, 55/65 ........35 


CARCASS BEEF 


(Cariots, ie 
Rds., dia. bone, f.o. 48%@51 choice, 6/700 


Short loins, — yar on 


Steer, good, 8/900 





Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 
PHILADELPHIA: 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
Sept. 26, 1961 


PRIME STEER: 
Carcass, 5/700 
Carcass, 7/900 
Rounds, flank off ... 
Loins, full, untr. 
Armchux, 5-bone 
Ribs, 7-bone .. 
Briskets, 5-bone 

CHOICE STEER: 
Carcass, 5/700 
Carcass, 7/900 
Rounds, flank off ...50 
Loins, full, untr., 
Loins, full, trim. . 

Ribs, 7-bone 
Armchux, 5-bone .... 
Briskets, 5-bone ..... 


GOOD STEER: 


dcl., Ib.) 
2 @44 





Boston butts, 4/8 .... 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 .. 
Spareribs, 3-Ib./dn. ..44 @50 


OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 


(Carlots, per cwt.) 
Omaha, Sept. 26, 1961 
Choice steer, 6/700 ..$37.25@37.75 
Choice steer, 7/800 .. 37.00@37.75 
Choice steer, — .. none ry 
Good steer, 6/7 .«. none qtd. 
ag Be ly Seals Good steer, 7/800 ... none atd. 
chux, Sbone ..... Choice heifer, 5/700 . 36.00@36.25 
etie Good heifer, 5/700 ... 34.75@35.00 

eee Cow, c-c, util. ........ none 3 
Pork loins, 8/12 ...... 7.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 45. wed. = 
38. 50@ 39. 00 





Rounds, flank off ... 
Loins, full, untr. 


COW CARCASS: 
Comm/’1. 350/700 ..... 324 @HY% 
Utility, 350/700 ...... 
Can-cut , 350/700 ....32 @34 
VEAL CARC.: Choice Good , Sept. 26,1961 
60/90 Ibs. ........ None 45@48 ilies teen wae ie 37.00 


120/150 Ibs. ..... x sccecee 30.00 
90/120 Ibs. ......49@52 45@48 COW», cubutll. 


LAMB Good Ch. & pr., 35/60 Ibs. 35.00@36.00 
oe Gd. & ch., 35/65 Ibs. 33.50 
35/45 Ibs. ...... --40@43 36@39 


45/55 Ibs. 
CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 


55/65 Ibs. 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE PORK PRODUCTS 
Sept. 26, 1961 


MATERIALS—FRESH Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 


Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 
Pork trimmings: Gob lots) Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 
40% lean, barrels .... 24 Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. ...... 
50% lean, barrels ...: Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. ........ 
80% lean, barrels .... Pork loins, boneless 
95% lean, barrels .... Shoulders, 16/dn. 
Pork head meat ....... 


Gob lots, Ib.) 
Pork cheek meat - 
trimmed barrels :.... 's 
Pork cheek meat, 22 # ; °#£«\Neck bones, bbls. ..... 
trimmed 


Bost. butts, 4/8 ...... 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 .. 


85 
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PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis Chicago price zone, Sept. 27, 1961) 


SKINNED HAMS 
F.F.A. or fresh 


PICNICS 
F.F.A. or fresh 


F.F.A. 8/up 2s in 
fresh 8/up 2sin..... 
FRESH PORK CUTS 


Job Lot Car Lot 
4514 @46%.. Loins, 12/dn. 
4514 


a-asked, b-bid, n-nominal 


FAT BACKS 
Frozen or fresh 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 


Sq. Jowls, boxed ..n.q. 
Jowl Butts, loose ..15n 





DRUM LARD FUTURES 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 22, 1961 


High Low Close 
1 8.17 . 8.17 
x 8.35 a 8.32b 
ij 9.97 . 9.97 
Jan. é 992 ‘ 9.92b 
Mar. ; 10.05 10.05b 
Sales: 2,460,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Sept. 21: Oct., 191; Nov., 266; Dec., 
306; Jan., 31, and Mar., 43 lots. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 25, 1961 


at. 812 8.12 
‘ov. 8.47 8.47 8.22b 
Dec. 10.10 10.10 x 9.92 
Jan. 995 9.95 9.92a 
Mar. 10.15 10.15 10.05 

Sales: 4,880,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., 
Sept. 22: Oct., 177; Nov., 281; Dec., 
315; Jan.,33, and Mar., 46 lots. 


Open 

Oct. 8 
Nov. 8 
Dec. 9. 
9 

9 


8.05b 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 26, 1961 


7.95 795 7.85 
8.17 8.17 8.07 
9.90 9.90 9.75 
9.82 9.82 9.70 
9.95 9.95 9. 
Sales: 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Mon., 
Sept. 25: Oct., 161; Nov., 292; Dec., 
3333; Jan., 35, and Mar., 49 lots. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27, 1961 


Oct. 7.95 7.97 7 87 7.90 

Nov. 8.15 8.17 8.07 8.12 

Dec. 9.77 9.85 9.77 9.77b 

Jan. 9.75 9.80 9.75 975 

Mar. 9.90 9.95 9.90 9.95 
Sales: 4,040,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Tues., 
Sept. 26: Oct., 153; Nov., 299; Dec., 
348; Jan., 42, and Mar., 50 lots 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 28, 1961 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Mar. San — 

Sales: 3,200,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., 
Sept., 27: Oct., 131; Nov., 313; 


Dec , 373; Jan., 43, and Mar., 51 
lots. 
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CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 

Stocks of dummed lard 
in Chicago were reported 
in pounds by the Board of 


Trade as follows: 


Sept. 22, Sept.23, 


1961 1960 
P.S. lard .(a) 7,559,549 4,559,322 
P.S. lard (b) 
D.R. lard (a) 
D.R. lard (b) 
TOTAL LARD 15,840,296 6,039,364 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1960. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1960. 


SLICED BACON 
Production of sliced ba- 
con for the week ended 
September 9, amounted to 
19,407,310 Ibs., the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
has reported. 


MEATS DIP SHARPLY 

Meat prices declined 
sharply in the week ended 
September 19, and posted 
an wholesale price index 
of 93.6 for the period com- 
pared with 95.1 for the 
previous week. Meanwhile, 
the general level of prices 
paid by consumers on a list 
of commodities, settled to 
118.6 from 118.7 from the 
previous week. The same 
indexes for the corre- 
sponding week last year, as 
calculated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were 
96.1 and 119.4 per cent, on 
the basis of the 1947-49 av- 
erage of 100 per cent. 





MARKUPS IN LEAN CUTS HELP MARGIN Gains 

(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 

Lean cuts, although threatened to be brought under 
real pressure, were still moving freely enough early 
in the week to help bring about a switch in the cut-oy 
margin trend this week. Other cuts, averaging some. 
what lower than last week, plus a higher market on 
the live animals, reduced considerably the margin gaing 


for the week. 


Value 


Value 
—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— 





cwt. 


Ribs, trimms., etc. 

Cost of hogs 

Condemnation loss .... 

Handling, overhead .... 

TOTAL COST 

TOTAL VALUE 
Cutting margin 
Margin last week ... 


per per ewt. 


per per ewt. 
ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
$11.29 $16.21 
5.36 7.78 
2.07 2.97 
18.44 
09 
2.50 
21.03 
18.72 


—2.31 
—2.55 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 


Los Angeles 
Sept. 26 
16.00@19.25 
15.50@ 18.00 
14.75 @17.00 


1-lb. cartons 
50-lb. cartons & cans 


San Francisco 
Sept. 26 
16.50 @ 19.00 
None quoted 
None quoted 


No. Portland 
Sept, 26 


14,00@ 19.50 
None quoted 
None quoted 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 


Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 
Chicago 


Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 
cubes, fo.b. Chicago 


Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago 


Leaf, kettle rendered, 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago 


Standard shortening, 
North & South, delivered 20.50 
Hydrogenated shortening, 


N. & S., drums, del’vd. .. 20.75 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S.or Dry’ Ref.in 
D.R. rend. 
cash loose 
tierces (Bd. 
(Bd. Trd.) Trd.) 
-. 8.17n =8.12 
..8.05n 8.12 
--7.92n 8.12 
Sept. 27 ..7.90n 8.25a A 
Sept. 28 8.12a 10.75n 


Note: add %¢ to all lard prices 
ending in 2 or 7. 
n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Sept. 23, 1961, was 16.7, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 16.7 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week, and 146 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.100, $1.100 and 
$1.141 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


Sept. 22 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 26 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 
Valley 
Southeast 
Texas 
Corn oil in tanks 
f.o.b. mills 
Soybean oil, 
f.o.b. Decatur 
Peanut oil, 
f.o.b. mills 
Coconut oil, f.0.b. 
Pacific Coast lin 
Cottonseed foots: 
Midwest, West Coast 1% 
East 1% 
Soybean foots: 
Midwest 


OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 
White dom. veg., solids 
30-lb. cartons 
Yellow quarters, 
30-lb. cartons 
Milk churned pastry, 
750-lb. lots, 30’s ..... 
Water churned pastry, 
750-Ib. lots, 30’s 
Bakers, drums, tons ... 


OLEO OILS 


Prime oleo stearine, 

bags 11% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) 16% 
Prime oleo ol (drums) 16% 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 

Sept. 22—Oct., 13.74b-77a; Dee, 
13.61; Mar., ig & Mey, July, 
13.81b-85a, an pt. 13. 4 

Sept. t., 13.69-70; Dee. 
13.56b-60a; Mar., 13.71b-74a; = 
13.82b-86a; July, 13.81b-83a, 
Sept., 13.45b-69a. 


Sept. 27—Oct., 13.58b-63a; 
13.46b-50a; be jae May, 
July, 13.70, an ag 

Sept. 28—Oct., 13.65b-70a; Le 
13.50; Mar., 13.64b-66a; May, 13 
73; July, 13.73b-75a, and 
13.65a. ‘ 

b-bid, a-asked. 
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GAINS 
Tuesday) 

ght under 
igh early 
€ cut-out 
Ng some- 
larket on 
‘gin gains 


Value 

240-270 Ibs — 
a 
r per 

wt. fin 
live yield 
0.91 $15.58 
30 7M 
1.87 2.66 


0.74 29.49 
8.08 25.7) 


2.72 3% 





CES 


No. Portland 
Sept, 26 


14,00@ 19.50 
None quoted 
None quoted 





OILS 
27, 1961 
f.0.b, 

12%n 


E 124n 

11% @12n 
19% 
10%n 
18n 
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s) 1644 
s) 16% 


il futures in 
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4b-77a; Det. 
, 13.85; July, 
50b-62a. 
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‘BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 
BLOOD 
spanned by unit of mee 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


Low test ....----seeceecreeeee 7.25n 
Med. test ....-.--ee-eeeeeeeee 6.75n 
High test ......--+eeeeeeeeeee 6.25n 
PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged . 85.00@ 90.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 82.50@ 85.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 87.50@ 92.50 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 85.00@ 90.00 
80% blood meal, ety on ~ artes 130.00n 
teamed bone meal, . bags 
payor tlm prepared) ......... .00@ 97.50n 


60% steamed bone meal, bagged 80.00@ 85.00n 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

Feather tankage, ground 
per unit ammonia (85% prot.) | _ 5.50 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia .. *6.25@ 


DRY RENDERED re 


Low test, per unit protein ...... 1.45n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.35n 
High test, per unit prot. ...... 1.30n 
GELATIN AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock, (gelatin), ton ..... 6.50 
Jaws, feet (non gel.) ton ...... 6.00 
Tebee BOMG, COM 20. ccrcccscccces 5.50@ 9.50 
Pigskins (gelatin), Ib. (cl) .... 6%4@ 6%n 
Pigskins, smoked, edible (cl) .. 17a 
ANIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil-dried, 

c.a.f. mideast, ton ........... 60.00@ 80.00 


Winter, coil-dried, midwest, ton 65.00@ 70.00 


Cattle switches, piece ......... 1%@ 2% 
Summer processed (Apr.-Oct.) 
MUENG OU SUectossacccscncscccs 6@ 7 





*Del. midwest tdel. mideast, n-nom., a-asked 





TALLOWS and GREASES 





Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 








The inedible fats market late last 
week was inclined to some firmness 
as more buying inquiry was appar- 
ent, while sellers held for steady to 
fractionally higher prices. Bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 53%4.@514¢, prime 
tallow was bid at 5¢, special tallow 
and B-white grease traded at 45%¢, 
and yellow grease and No. 1 tallow 
sold at 4%4¢, all c.a.£. Chicago. 

Choice white grease, all hog, sold 
on Thursday at 7@7%¢, and on Fri- 
day, additional tanks sold at 744, all 
delivered Chicago. Some edible tal- 
low changed hands at 73%4@77%¢, c.a.f. 
Chicago, and Chicago basis, and the 
top price was bid for more. Edible 
tallow met buying inquiry at 736¢, 
f.o.b. River, and it was offered at 
744¢. Edible tallow was also sought 
at 74e¢, f.0.b. Denver, but it was 
held up to 73@¢. 

In light volume at the start of the 
new week, some inedible fat items 
sold at steady to higher prices. 
Bleachable fancy tallow sold at 


54% @5e¢, prime tallow was bid at 
54¥e¢, special tallow sold at 454@4%¢, 
No. 1 tallow and yellow grease sold 
at 4%4@4%%¢, all caf. Chicago. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was re- 
ported to have sold at 74%¢, Chicago, 
and Chicago basis, with more of the 
material offered. , 

Bleachable fancy tallow, regular 
stock, was sought at 514¢, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago, and it was reported difficult to 
obtain. Sellers asked higher prices. 
The same material met inquiry at 
558@5%4¢, delivered New York, and 
the outside price was for high titre 
stock. Edible tallow traded at 714¢, 
f.0.b. River. Edible tallow also sold at 
7% @8¢, c.af. Chicago, and Chicago 
basis. Edible tallow was also bid at 
7¥%4¢, f.o.b. Denver, with the asking 
price at 73¢¢. 

Firmness was still evident in ined- 
ible fats at midweek; users were 
willing to pay the quoted prices as 
listed, but were selective as to qual- 
ity of stock. Bleachable fancy tallow 
was sought at 534¢, c.a.f. New York, 
and at 54@556¢, c.a.f. Avondale, La. 
Prime tallow was bid at 4%¢, c.a-f. 
Chicago, and it was offered at 5¢. A 

















DARLING'S HERE FOR THE PICK-UP! 


YArds 7-3000 
4201 S. Ashland Ave 


i tey-Nese) 


Fillmore 0655 









P.O. Box 5 
Station “A 
BUFFALO 








ee2 @ @ 


- DARLING 





And, DARLING’s regular pick-up service can 
save you money and space, help keep your prem- 
ises clean. So, call your local DARLING repre- 
sentative, or phone collect to the DARLING 
plant nearest you. 


Buying and Processing Animal 
By-Products for Industry 


WaArwick 8-7400 
P.O. 8 


ox 329 





DETROIT 


. ONtario sy bTolele) 
- oe 


Brooklyn Stat 


CLEVELAND 
ee, 1- ee 
CINCINNATI 


429-2222 or 2233 
P.O. Box 5 
ALPHA, IOWA 


Elgin 2-4600 
P.O. Box 97 


CHATHAM 
ONTARIO 
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tank for quick shipment was report- 
ed bid at 5¢, Chicago. Edible tal- 
low traded at 73¢, f.o.b. Denver, 
716¢, f.0.b. River, and at 8¢, caf. 
Chicago; fair volume involved. Spe- 
cial tallow was bid at 5%4¢, and yel- 
low grease at 5¢, c.a.f. New York; 
sellers asked fractionally higher. In 
later trading, bleachable fancy tallow 
sold at 54%4¢, prime tallow at 5¢, spe- 
cial tallow and B-white grease at 
45¢¢, No. 1 tallow and yellow grease 
at 43¢, all caf. Chicago. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was available 
at 74%e¢, c.af. Chicago. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 74¢, f.o.b. Ri- 
ver, and 8¢, Chicago basis; original 
fancy tallow, 53%4¢; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 544¢; prime tallow, 5¢; spe- 
cial tallow, 45¢¢; No. 1 tallow, 4%¢, 
and No. 2 tallow, 3%¢. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
74e¢ asked; B-white grease, 45¢; 
yellow grease, 43¢¢, and house 
grease, 444¢. 


EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of edible oils totaled 
432,136,000 Ibs. in August, the Insti- 
tute of shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., has reported. Shipments in the 
same month of last year amounted 
to 421,373,000 Ibs. 





CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 








BIG PACKER HIDES: Last week, 
in another sizeable volume of trad- 
ing, most of the big packer selections 
moved into new high ground for 
1961, on %¢ advances. Volume was 
estimated at close to 100,000 pieces. 
Heavy native steers sold at 18¢, Riv- 
er, and at 184¢, low freight points, 
light and ex-light natives at 22¢ and 
2314¢, respectively, all %¢ higher. 
Butt-brands and Colorado steers also 
sold 142¢ higher at 17¢ and 15¢, re- 
spectively. Heavy Texas steers were 
inactive, with sellers holding for 
1644¢, or 42¢ higher. Heavy native 
cows sold %¢ higher at 19¢, for 
River-St. Paul production. Light na- 
tives were 1¢ above last sales, with 
St. Paul’s at 21¢, Milwaukee’s at 
2114¢, Omaha’s at 23¢, and St. Joseph 
light averages at 234¢. Northern- 
River branded cows were 4¢ higher 
at 17¢ per lb. 

As the new week opened, no action 
was reported and the only interest 
evident was for Colorado steers, with 
other selections more or less ignored. 
Early Tuesday, a couple of cars of 
Colorado’s sold steady at 15¢, as in- 
terest for other hides was again lack- 
ing. Later in the day, a fairly good 


movement of heavy native 
butt-brands, heavy native cows and 
branded cows took place at 1¢ ge. 
clines and Colorado’s were also hg 
lower at 144%¢. At midweek, a fey 
scattered cars of River heavy natiye 
steers and cows sold at 17¢ and 184 
respectively. Also a couple of cars of 
Colorado’s sold at 1442¢. Some Rive; 
light native cows sold at 22¢. 
SMALL PACKER AND Coun. 

TRY HIDES: Offerings of smaj 
packer hides were reported as more 
abundant this week and buyers wer 
suggesting much lower prices than 
were expressed a week ago. Mid. 
western allweight 60/62-Ib. averages 
were pegged on nominal basis of 
15@16¢, while medium 50/52’s sof. 
tened to 174% @184¢. Earlier this 
week, Midwestern 70/down 54/56’ 
free of thins, sold at 19¢, selected, 
with some additional sales of the 
same at midweek at 18%¢. Some 
30/45’s sold at 2742¢, selected, and a 
car of 54’s sold at 18444, selected, 
east of Chicago. Also a softer under- 
tone was noted in country hides, with 
locker-butcher 50/52’s reported 
available at 1642@17¢, f.o.b. shipping 
points. The same average renderers 
met inquiry at 1444¢, with some re- 
ported available at 15@15%¢, fob. 
basis. No. 3 48/50-Ib. averages were 
reported a shade softer and quoted 





purchasing 
decisions with the 


PURCHASING GUIDE © 


the “VYEELOw PAGES” of the 
Meat Industry 


When you look for any item, see the full list of suppliers 

in the GUIDE classified section—the subject index, Page 2 in 
the ‘Yellow Pages’’, leads you instantly to the product 

heads. Then check the BOLD FACE listings for product 


information in the catalog section. 


Other features: trade name identification; meat industry charts, 
statistics, regulations; government offices, trade associations; 
lists of service organizations—truckers, order buyers, 


engineers, etc. 


For all your informational needs, use 
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, during midweek trading. 
eT TSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Big packer calfskins and kipskins 
continued dull, with no activity in 
the former since the middle of July, 
when 65¢ was paid. Packers were re- 
portedly suggesting a 5¢ hike when 
next sales are made. Last trad- 
ing in River overweight kips was at 
41%4¢, and about 6,000 Southeastern 
overweights sold last week at 46%2¢. 
River kips last sold at 55¢, and 
Southeastern selections sold at 54¢. 
Small packer allweight calf was 
quoted steady at 47@50¢, while all- 
weight kips were steady at 41@42¢, 
for regular production Southwest- 
erns. Country allweight calf was 
steady at 32@34¢, and allweight kips 
ruled steady at 26@28¢. 

SHEEPSKINS: Activity in shear- 
lings was limited this week, with 
prices holding mostly steady. North- 
ern and River No. 1’s sold again at 
80@1.00, price depending on produc- 
tion and points involved. Last con- 
firmed trading in Southwestern No. 
1’s was a 1.50. No. 2’s continued 
steady at .50@.75, the outside price 
for the Southwestern product. Fall 
clips ranged from 1.65@1.85, with the 
outside price for Southwesterns, and 
some selected Southwesterns were 


reported available at 2.00. Last sales 
of lamb pelts involved Midwestern 
September production at 2.25. West- 
ern slope lambs were reported mov- 
ing at slightly over 2.00, selected 
and unselected, each. Full wool dry 
pelts were strong at .22, f.o.b. coun- 
try points. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 

Wednesday, 

Sept. 27, 1961 
22n 17 @17% 


Cor. date 
1960 

Let. native steers 
Hvy. nat. steers @17% 134%,@14 
Ex. lgt. nat. steers ... 234%n 18% @20n 
Butt-brand. steers .... 16 11% 
Colorado steers 14% 10 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 16n lin 
Light Texas steers ... 20n 15n 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers . 21142n 1644n 
Heavy native cows ...18 @18% 14 @14% 
Light nat. cows 164% @17% 
Branded cows 12 
Native bulls 10 @10%%n 
Branded bulls 12%4n 9 @ 9en 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 65n 5244n 

10 lbs./down : 65n 55b 
Kips, Northern native, 

15/25 Ibs. 55n 


MALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-Ib. avg. ........ 15 @16n 114% @12n 
50/52-lb. avg. ........ 174%@184n 13%@14n 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ....47 @50n 38 @40 
Kipskins, all wts. ....41 @42n 31 @33 


SHEEPSKINS 


424on 


N -80@ 1.00 -90@ 1.00 

No. 2 50@ 60 -70@ .75 
Dry Pelts -22b -21n 

Horsehides, untrim. 8.00@ _ .50: 8.25@ 8.50n 

Horsehides, trim. . 7.25@ 7.50n 8.00@ 8.25 
n-nominal 

Packer shearlings: 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Sept. 27, 1961 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$5.75@6 per unit of ammonia. Wet 

rendered tankage was listed at $6 per 

unit of ammonia and dry rendered 
tankage was priced at $1.20. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
Friday, Sept. 22, 1961 

Open High Low 

- 19.20b 19.32 19.30 


18.37 18.30 
18.00 17.98 


Close 
19.30b- . 
18.36b- . 
18.02b- . 
mt pe aeks 17.80b- . 

17.62 17.60 17.62 
Monday, Sept. 25, 1961 

19.59 19.30 

18.55 18.40 


Tuesday Sept. 26, 1961 
Oct. ... 19.35b 19.40 18.70 
Jan. ... 18.35b 18.35 18.00 
Apr. ... 17.90b 17.70 17.70 
July ... 17.60b rae jéaa 
Oct. ... 17.40b 

Sales: 34 lots. 

Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1961 

Oct. ... 18.50b 18.50 18.30 18.35 
Jan. ... 17.71b 17.80 17.75 17.75 
Apr. ... 17.50b 17.50 17.40 17.37b-  . 
July ... 17.25b nee ese 17.15b- . 
Oct. ... 17.05b 17.00b- . 

Sales: 53 lots. 


Thursday, Sept. 28, 1961 


Oct. ... 18.40 18.43 18.25 18.25b- . 

Jan. ... le ; 17.56 17.57b- . 

Apr. ... . 17.21 17.25 

ae . doce coos 17.08b- . 

Cee! sce J A 16.95 16.95 
Sales: 





DUPPS 


DEHAIRERS 
ARE BETTER 


The wedding of Dupps engineering skill in 
design and Dupps practical know how is 
bound to produce a better Dehairer. We in- 
vite you to compare these exclusive advan- 
tages of the new Dupps Dehairer. 

Cradles are controlled separately. 


Completely hydraulic in both directions. 
Dramatic, streamlined design makes 


cleaning easier. 
Drives fully enclosed. 


Sturdy all-welded steel construction. 
A walk-across platform for easier operation. 


Write or call us today. 


COMPANY 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 


Says Abnormal Weather, U.S. Feed Program 
Depressing to Southwestern Cattle Producer 


An abnormally wet early summer, the new govern- 
ment feed program and an unusual market for slaugh- 
ter cattle are factors which have made the course of the 
beef cattle business difficult to determine in the South- 
west this year, according to the first monthly market 
summary by the feeders division of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association. 

The market summary points out that fat cattle weigh- 
ing over 1,000 lbs. were severely penalized during July, 
resulting in a very narrow spread in the price of Stand- 
ard and Choice cattle, plus a very narrow spread in 
prices paid for heifer and steer cattle. 

“The additional problem of attempting to anticipate the 
action of government officials in releasing feed grains 
held by the government for sale on the open market 
is faced by the cattle feeder today,” the report stated. 
“Release of storage stocks during the past month has 
dropped the price of feed grain by 10¢ to 25¢ per cwt.” 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday 
Sept. 26, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 

N.S. Yds Sioux City Omaha 
BARROWS & GILTS: 


Chicago St. Pau) 





$17.25-18.10 
18.00-18.15 $18 25-18.50 
18.00-18.15 18.25-18.50 


$17.25-185) 
1850 
18.50 











17.25-18.10 
18.00-18.15 
18.00-18.15 





18.25-185) 
18.25-18.5) 


_— 








. 3: 
....$17 75-18.00 
.. 17.75-18.00 
.++ 17.75-18.00 





17.75-18.95 
17.75-18.25 
17.75-18.35 


—_— 


$18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 





..+ 18.00-18.35 
--+ 18.10-18.35 
- 18.10-18.35 


18.00-18.50 
18.50-18.65 
18 50-18.65 


17 25-18.10 
18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 


17.25-18.50 


-» 17.75-18.15 
«++ 17.75-18.15 
. 17.75-18.15 


18.00-18.35 
18.15-18 35 
18.15-18.35 


17.75-18.10 
17.75-18.10 
17.75-18.10 


18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
17.75-18.00 
270-300 17.00-17.75 
U.S. No 
180-200 
200-220 
220-240 
240-270 


SOWS: 


U.S. No. 
180-270 
270-330 





SLAUGHTER STEERS AND HEIFERS 
Steers and heifers sold out of first hands for slaughter 
at seven markets in August, 1961-60; numbers, costs and 
percentages are shown below as follows: 


STEERS, AUGUST, 1961 
Number of head Per cent of total 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
20,880 14,306 5 3.4 
220,507 228,440 58. 54. 
Good... 112,076 253,082 29. 36. 
Standard 19,872 22,722 5. 5. 
Commercial 57 19 
Utility 2,774 2,951 
All grades 376,168 421,520 


HEIFERS, AUGUST, 1961 

Number of head Per cent of total 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

1961 1960 1960 
2,355 2,651 1.8 
76,598 74,003 49.0 
45,052 64,688 42.8 
7,442 8,490 y 5.6 
1,024 1,229 é 8 

132,471 151,061 


. 17.75-18 15 
.-+ 17.85-18.15 
-.+ 17.85-18.15 

- 17.85-18.15 


17.75-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.25-18.50 
18.25-18.50 


17.25-18.10 
17.75-18.15 
17.75-18 15 
17.75-18.15 


17.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
17.75-18.25 


17.25-17.50 
«+ 17,00-17.50 ——— 
330-400 - 16.00-17.50 16.00-17.50 
400-550 + 14.50-15.25 14.25-16.25 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 .... 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Choice: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Good: 
700- 900 .... 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
Standard, 
all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 .... 
Choice: 
700- 900 .... 
900-1100 ... 2 
Good: 
600- 800 .... 22.25-23.50 
800-1000 ... 21.75-23.25 
Standard, 
all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. .. 18.00-19.75 
COWS, all wts.: 
Commercial  15.00-17.00 
Utility . 15 00-16.50 
Cutter . 13.00-15.50 14.25-16.25 
Canner - 12.00-13.50 13.00-14.25 


BULLS (Yrlis. Excl.) All Weights: 


17.50-17.75 
17.00-17.50 
16.00-17.25 
15.00-16.25 


17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.50 
15.75-16.50 
15.25-16.00 


16.75-17.0 
16.50-17 0 
15.50-16 75 
14.50-16.0 


Grade Av. price cwt. 

Aug. Aug. 

1961 1960 
$24.87 $26.25 
23.86 24.67 
22.88 23.16 
21.26 20.22 
21.31 20.00 
20.15 18.07 
23.50 23.95 


Prime 
Choice 


1 
y 


BERR FRG 
83 sess sss 


% S835 38 
shh 
ESS 
ss 
& 3888 88 


is 


Grade 


a 


Av. price cwt. 

Aug. Aug. 

1961 1960 
$23.87 $25.11 
23.22 23.66 
22.18 22.20 
20.57 19.37 
16.55 


18.62 
22.71 22.80 


BRS 
Sek 


Prime 

Choice 

Good 
Standard 
Utility 

All grades ... 


S888 SES 
BEES BE 


B 83h 
CeRR 
BREE 
a 


SSE ERR! 
3 BS 


8 
8 SS 


21.75-23.25 
21.75-23.50 


Sg REBS Ss 


EE Oo 


? 
S 
3 
8 


22.75-24.50 
22.75-24.50 
22.50-24.50 
22.50-24.0 
21.75-22.5 
21.50-22.75 
21.50-22.75 


SBS SESS 


= S&S } 
28 8 
mo 
3 8 


s&s 
3 


21.50-23. 


ao 
—] 


20.00-22.00 20.50-22.00 





20.00-21 00 18.50-20.00 19.00-20.50 


FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Federally inspected slaughter during August and 
eight-month totals were reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as follows: 





23.25-23.75 23 00 ——e 
-50-24.25 22.50-24.00 
00-24.25 


50-24, 
22.00-23.50 22.25-23.75 21.75-23.5 
22.50-24.00 25-23. 


22.00-23.50 22. 75- 22.00-23.0 


21.00-22.50 
21.00-22.50 


20.50-22.00 
20.50-22.00 


19.00-20.75 


.50-22.25 20.50-21.75 
20.50-22.50 20 50-220 


19.00-20 75 
17.00-19.0 


- 19.50-22.25 19.00-21.00 19.00-20.75 


16.50-19.00 18.00-19.00 18.00-19 50 
16.00-17.0 
15,00-16.0 
13.00-15.0 
12 00-13.0 


15.50-17.00 
14.25-17.00 


16.00-17.25 
15.25-16.00 
14,25-15.75 
13.00-14.25 


16.50-17.50 
15.50-17.00 
14.75-16.00 


13.50-15.00 
November 


December 


Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 


- 16.00-17.50 17.50-19.50 


18.50-19.25 17.50-20.50 
17 50-19.50 19.00-20.50 


18.00-19.00 
18.00-19.00 
16.50-18.00 


17.00-19.25 
17.50-19.25 
16.00-17.50 


18,50-19.50 
18.50-20.0 
16,00-18.50 





VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr. .. 31.00 
Std. & gd. .. 17 00-22.00 


CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Choice . 21.00-24.00 
Std. & gd. .. 17.00-22.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 
rim 18.00-18.50 18.00-18.75 
16,00-18.25 16.50-18.25 
15.00-16.00 14 50-17.00 





25.00 27.00-34.0 
20.00-27.00 





22.00-24.0 
18.00-22.00 








421,359 


17 25-18.00 18.00-18. 
15.50-17.75 - 17.50-18.0 
14.50-16.00 14.50-17.5 


17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.50 
15.50-16.50 
JANUARY-JULY TOTALS ‘ 
1961 17.0 


—_— 





. 13,166,015 
.. 3,153,609 
. . - 42,104,575 
. 10,001,291 


17.50 
Choice 17.25-17.50 


Good 

EWES (Shorn): 
Gd. & ch. .. 
Cull & util. 


18.00 





3.50- 4.25 
3.50- 4.00 











2.50- 3.50 
3.50- 4 25 ato 
3.50- 4.25 3.00- 4.25 3.00- 45 
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17.75-18.25° 
—-17.75-18.5 
 -17.75-18.5 


—ee 


17.00-18.35 


BEE 
5 


)  16.75-17.0 
) 16.50-17 0 
)  15,50-16 75 
) 14.50-16.0 


= 





ouvun wuVvw 


= 


22.75-24.50 
22.75-24.0 
22.50-24.50 
22.50-24.0 
21.75-22.75 
21.50-22.75 
21.50-22.75 
20,50-21.75 
18.00-20.0 


5 21.75-23.5 
15. 22.00-23.50 


25 20.50-21.75 
30 20 50-2200 


15 19.00-2075 
17.00-19.0 


16,00-17.00 
15,00-16.00 
13.00-15.0 
12 00-13.0 


18,50-19.00 
18.50-20.0 
16,00-18.0 





San S655 SF 


27.00-34.0 
- — 20,00-27.0 


_  22,00-24.0 
_  18.00-22.00 


00 18.00-18.25 
73 17:501800 
00 14.50-17.25 


a 
a 





—— 


17.0 


—_——— 









2.50- 3.50 
od 3.00- 4.50 


ABER 30, | 










CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Sept. 27— 
Prices on hogs at 15 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
Southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 


WS & GILTS: Cwt. 
ry es 200-220 $17.50@ 18.05 


TJS. No. 1, 220.240 17.50@18.05 
VWs" No. 22 200-220 17.25@17.75 
US. No 2, 220-240 17.25@17.75 
US. No. 2, 240-270 16.90@17.65 
US. No. 3, 200-220 16.85@17.40 
US. No. 3, 220-240 16.85@17.40 
US. No. 3, 240-270 16.50@17.30 
U.S. No. 3, 270-300 16.05@17.00 
USS. No. 1-2, 200-220 17.40@17.90 
USS. No. 1-2, 220-240 17.40@17.90 
US. No 23, 200-220 17.10@17.60 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220-240 17.10@17.60 
[].S. No. 2-3, 240-270 16.75@17.45 


4 


cadad 

Zz 
° 

i 
co 
e 
tS 
—) 


No. 2-, 270-300 16.25@17.15 
No. 1-3, 180-200 15.25@17.50 
17.25@17.75 
No. 1-3, 220-240 17.25@17.65 
No. 1-3, 240-270 16.90@17.65 


1-3, 270-330 15.60@17.00 
. 1-3, 330-400 14.60@16.50 
1-3, 400-550 13.10@15.50 
Corn Belt hog receipts, 


as reported by the USDA: 


aac 
222 
oco 


This Last Last 

week week year 

est. actual actual 
Sept. 21 ... 64,000 71,000 70,000 
Sept. 22 ... 49,000 40,000 44,000 
Sept. 23 ... 32,000 33,000 31,000 
Sept. 25 . 70,000 53,000 70,000 
Sept 26... 65,000 58,000 56,000 
Sept. 27 ... 60,000 68,000 55,000 

LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 


Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Sept. 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.00 @ 24.75 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 22.75 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 21.00@23.35 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.25@17.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@15.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 16.00@18.50 

ERS: 
Vealers, gd. & ch. 23.00@26.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@23.50 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
No. 3, 220/240 17.75@18.00 
No. 3, 240/270 17.50@17.75 
No. 1-2, 180/200 17.50@18.00 
No. 1-2, 200/220 18.10@18.35 
No. 1-2, 220/240 18.10@18.35 
. 2-3, 200/220 17.75@ 18.00 
No. 2-3, 220/240 17.75@ 18.00 
No. 2-3, 240/270 17.50@18.00 
No. 1-3, 180/200 17.50@18.00 
No. 1-3, 200/220 17.75@18.15 
No. 1-3, 220/240 17.75@18.15 
US. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.75@18.10 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
eee 17.00 @17.50 
heeds esee 15.75 @17.00 
“Ree ee 15.25 @ 15.75 


Choice & prime .... 17.00@18.00 
Good & choice .... 16.00@17.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Sept. 26 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: 


aaddacacadas 
Rnnnnnnpnnnn 
Zz 
°o 


Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.00 @ 24.25 
Ts, good ....... 22.00 @ 23.00 
Heifers, gd. & 21.00@ 23.25 
Cows, cut. & util. 15.75 @ 18.25 


Cows, can. & cu ee 13.7 
BARROWS & cis: seestage 

U.S. No. 1-2, 195/240 18. 75 @ 18.90 

U.S. No. 1-3, 195/240 18. 50 @ 18.90 
eon: No. 2-3, 200/260 18.25@18.50 


U.S. No. 1-3, 250/315 17.00@17.50 

B. No. 2-3, 375 

LAMBS: /400 15.00@ 16.00 
lolce & prime .... 17.00@18.50 

Good & choice . - 15.00@17.00 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Sept. 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice $23.00 @ 25.00 
Steers, good ...... 00 @ 24.00 


Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@23.75 
Cows, commercial . 14.00@16.00 
Cows, cut. & util. . 13.50@16.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.50@20.50 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime .... 
Good & choice .... 
Util. & stand. 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U. No. 1, 200/220 18.50@18.60 
1, 220/240 18.50@18.65 
No. 3, 200/220 18.00@18.25 
No. 3, 220/240 18.00@18.25 
No. 3, 240/270 17.75@18.25 
No. 3, 270/300 none qtd. 
No. 1-2, 180/200 18.00@ 18.50 
No. 1-2, 200/220 18.50 
. 1-2, 220/240 18.50 
No. 2-3, 200/220 18.15@18.25 
No. 2-3, 220/240 18.25@18.35 
No. 2-3, 240/270 17.75@18.25 
No. 1-3, 180/200 17.75@18.40 
No. 1-3, 200/220 18.25@18.50 
No. 1-3, 220/240 18.25@18.50 
No. 1-3, 240/270 18.00@18.50 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270/330 ibs. ........ 17.00 @17.75 
15.75 @ 17.00 
15.00 @ 16.00 


none qtd. 
25.50 @ 29.00 
- 20.00@25.00 


cs 
nin 
Zz 
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Gagsacacacscscaaas 
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Z 
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Choice & prime .... 
Good & choice 


17.00 @ 19.00 
- 14.00@16.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Sept. 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.00 @ 24.25 
Steers, good ....... 22.00 @ 23 75 
Heifers, gd. & ch. 21.50@23.75 


Cows, util. & com’l. 15.50@18.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@15.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00@18.50 
VEALERS: 
Good & choice .... 22.00@27.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 21.00@23.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
No. 1, 220/240 18.15@18.25 
No. 3, 220/240 none qtd. 
No. 3, 240/270 none qtd. 
No. 3, 270/300 none qtd. 
No. 3, 270/300 none qtd. 
No. 1-2, 180/200 17.75@18.00 
No. 1-2, 200/220 17.75@18.00 
. 1-2, 220/240 18.00@ 18.25 
No. 2-3, 200/220 17.75@18.00 
No. 2-3, 220/240 17.75@18.00 
No. 2-3, 240/270 17.50@17.75 
. No. 2-3, 270/300 none qtd. 
No. 1-3, 180/200 17.50@18.00 
No. 1-3, 200/220 17.75@18.15 
' =~ 1-3, 220/240 17.75 @18.15 
.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.75@18.00 
sSOWS, . S. No. 1-3: 


ddddaadsadddaaas 
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270/330 Ibs. ........ 17.00@17.25 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 16.00 @ 17.00 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 15.50 @ 16.00° 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 17.50@18.25 

Good & choice .... 16.00@17.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Lou- 
isville on Tuesday, Sept. 26 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$23.00@25.50 
Steers, util. & std. 20.00@23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. . 00 @ 24.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 14. 00 @ 17.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.00@15.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 18.50@19.50 

VEALERS: 

Co Er Pere 32.00 @ 33.00 


Good and choice ++ 27,00@32.00 

Calves, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@23.00 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1-2, 200/240 18.00@18.25 

U.S. No. 1-3, 200/240 17.75@18.00 

U.S. No. 2-3, 200/240 17.50@17.75 

U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 17.00@17.75 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 





270/300 Ibs. ....... 16.75@17.00 

300/450 Ibs. ........ 15.00 @ 16.50 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 17.50@18.75 

Good & choice .... 15.50@17.00 








WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended September 23, 1961 (totals compared) as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or area Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Boston, New York City Area' .... 13,676 12,811 46,707 35,412 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 10,028 2,101 31,763 3,810 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

Detroit, Indianapolis .......... 20,878 1,433 112,821 6,975 
GE IE Niece accceteccieus aan 15,265 6,482 36,167 5,984 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? ............. 31,431 17,692 98,507 20,731 
RO GU: A acviescs ceavivces 12,531 1,908 74,307 5,728 
Sioux City-So Dak. area’ ..... 32,029 seas 98,643 12,421 
I oa ove6.5 od c.0't's noes eeKs 37,771 150 81,951 14,949 
PE TO bbc dv cgetcictacadicens 16,235 ere 32,611 Mega 
Iowa-So. Minnesota* ............ 36,226 8,704 265,712 35,803 
Louisville, Evansville, 

Nashville, Memphis ........... 7 4,574 48,296 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area‘ 10,512 5,036 23,401 = sabe 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 20,328 1,208 42,183 7,914 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .. 13,550 5,289 17,503 32,451 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 24,508 159 13,906 72,595 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas’ 28,509 859 32,215 36,228 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ...... 9,600 283 20,603 7,046 

GRAND TOTALS | 265 edccccre 340,937 68,689 1,077,296 298,047 

TOTALS SAME WEEK 1960 .. 334,423 85,430 1,092,751 270,393 


Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. “Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘In- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison and Watertown, S. Dak., 
Spencer, Denison and Hospers, Iowa. ‘Includes Lincoln and Fremont, 
Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, 
Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake 
and Waterloo, Iowa. “Includes Birmingham, Dothan and Montgomery, 
Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie and Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, 
Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, 
San Franciso, So. San Francisco, San Jose and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Sept. 16, compared with 
same week in 1960, as reported to the Provisioner by 
the Canada Department of Agriculture: 


GooD VEAL HOGS LAMBS 

STEERS CALVES Grade B Good 
All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed aor 
1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 961 
Calgary -$21.45 $21.35 $21.90 $22.75 $24.00 $24.70 $16.90 $16. 10 
Lethbridge 21.50 21.10 20.75 22.10 24.08 24.94 16.45 15.90 
Edmonton 21.50 20.90 2450 24.00 23.90 2445 17.50 16.10 
Regina ..... 21.00 21.00 25.75 23.25 25.00 24.75 15.65 15.80 
Moose Jaw .. 21.50 20.75 22.25 22.00 24.25 2440 16.40 cece 
Saskatoon .. 21.60 21.00 24.50 23.75 25.70 24.75 16.00 16.00 
Pr. Albert .. 21.40 20.80 21.50 22.25 23.50 24.25 16.60 Sse0 
Winnipeg .... 22.30 21.99 29.40 27.75 25.33 25.41 18.05 16.60 
Toronto - 23.50 23.36 31.00 29.00 26.03 28.26 20.00 19.81 
Montreal . 23.25 21.90 26.80 29.00 26.85 27.74 19.35 19.35 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in 
Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga., Dothan, 
Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended Sept. 23: 





Cattle and Calves Hogs 

Week ended Sept. 23 (extimated) ........... 3,475 15,300 

Weple prewinGe Gis Gaye oioc. ics cccvtieciees 3,148 14,799 

Corresponding week last year ............... 3,813 15,767 
CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Sept. 16, compared: 


Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Sept. 22, with comparisons: 


Week Same Cattle Hogs Sheep 
ended week Week to 
Sept.16 1960 date 247,000 272,400 122,000 
CATTLE Previous 
Western Canada 26,115 23,137 week 226,100 304,500 121,400 
Eastern Canada 18,761 21,325 Same wk. 
Totals. cota 44,876 44,462 1960 268,900 286,600 102,700 
HOGS 
Western Canada 46,975 36,147 
Eastern Canada 67,700 ‘61,975 NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Totals ......... 4,675 98,122 : s 
én babs - Receipts of livestock at 
eradee.- 2.8.5 127,430 110,118 Jersey City and 41st st., 
Western Canada 10,794 8,456 New York market for the 
Eastern Canada 12,595 15,432 i 
ak. ae 23,888 week ended Sept. 23: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 





Salable 26 none none none 
PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK otal, Gncl. 
Receipts at leading Pacific Coast directs) 1,566 none 16,452 3,385 
markets, week ended Sept. 22: Prev. wk.— 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep salable 29 none none none 
Total, Gncl. 
Los. Ang. 3,150 400 400 85 13,973 2,060 
Stockton 2.475 375 600 400 directs) 1,093 9 


N. P’tland 3,050 500 1,700 4,300 *Includes hogs at 31st Street. 
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The Meat Trail... 


Army Vet to Head New York Meat Inspection 


The new mandatory state meat 
inspection program that will go into 
effect in New York on January 1 
will be directed by Dr. Witt1am E. 
JENNINGS, who is retiring as a colo- 
nel in the U. S. Army Veterinary 
Corps after 27 years of active mili- 
tary service, it was revealed during 
the American Meat Institute con- 
vention in Chicago last week. 

Dr. Jennings will join the New 
York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets on October 4 as 
head of the evolving state inspec- 
tion program. He was accompanied 
to the AMI convention by Francis E. 
McCormack, senior inspector in the 
New York agency’s division of food 


NEW HEAD of 
New York’s evolv- 
ing mandatory 
meat inspection 
program, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Jennings 
(left) is shown at 
AMI convention 
with Francis E. Mc- 
Cormack, (cen- 
ter), New York 
State Department 
of Agriculture and 
Markets, and Dr. 
C. H. Pals, MID 
director, USDA. 


control, who has had much to do 
with the early development of the 
meat inspection program authorized 
by the 1961 legislature. 

For the past three years, Dr. Jen- 
nings has been Army veterinarian 
for the Fifth U. S. Army, headquar- 
tered in Chicago, with responsibility 
for inspection of all foods procured 
for U. S. military forces in 13 states 
and approval of approximately 1,500 
establishments processing all types 
of foods in that area. From 1952 to 
1955, he was chief veterinarian for 
U. S. military forces in Europe, re- 
sponsible for inspection of all foods 
procured in 14 European countries 
and of the various establishments 


processing those food products. 

He received the degree of doctor 
of veterinary medicine in 1931 from 
New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and taught veterinary clinical med- 
icine the following three years at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 
Dr. Jennings joined the U. S. Army 
Veterinary Corps in 1934 and served 
at military bases throughout the 
U. S. and in India, China and 
Europe during his 27-year career. 

During four years as China-Bur- 
ma-India Theater veterinarian in 
World War II, he received the 
Bronze Star Medal, Legion of Merit 
and Order of Yun Hui (order of 


NU es 
LO TH 


Cloud and Banner). The latter 
honor was awarded to him three 
times by the Chinese government 
for assistance in veterinary affairs. 

Dr. Jennings returned to Cornell 
University in 1948 as officer in 
charge of the veterinary ROTC 
unit and taught veterinary food hy- 
giene there until 1952, when he went 
to Europe as chief veterinarian, In 
addition to his early training lead- 
ing to the D.V.M. degree, he was 
graduated with honors from the 
Army Veterinary School in 1937 and 
has had seven years of graduate 
study at Kansas State University, 
the University of Kentucky and 
Cornell University. 





January Date Set for Meat 
Board’s Semi-Annual Meeting 
The official semi-annual meeting 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board will take place January 19, 
1962, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
in Denver, Colo. The semi-annual 
meeting, which in the past has been 
held during November or December, 
has been set for the later date in 
order to provide the necessary time 
for the Board’s program and policy 
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study committee to present to the 
Board’s directorate its findings re- 
garding national meat promotion 
activities and recommended changes 
in the Board’s setup, according to 
JoHN Marste, chairman of the board. 

The program and policy study 
committee has been working with 
an industry advisory group, headed 
by Dr. Herrett DeGrarr, Babcock 
professor of food economics at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., since 





si 
the fall of 1960, and has since that 
time presented interim reports 
which the directorate has adopted 
proposals affecting the Board’s Dros 
gram, including expansion into the 
field of species promotion for beet 
and pork individually. 

Selection of the January 19 dat 
also provides the directors an Op. 
portunity to combine the meet 
with the National Western Livestock 
Show in Denver, January 12-20, 


JOBS 


Roy Otis RUSSELL, gr., formerly 


agricultural economist in livestock 
marketing with’ 


Auburn Extep. 
sion Service of 
Auburn Univer. 
sity, Aub 
Ala., has joing 
the staff of Leeds 
Packing (, 
Leeds, Ala, a 
subsidiary of 
Lumberjack 
Meats, Inc. In his 
new position as 
assistant general manager, Russell 
will direct a program for “more 
efficient utilization of local supplies 
of livestock for Leeds Packing, which 
buys most of its slaughter needs from 
Alabama producers,” according tt 
Haro.tp ABROMs, secretary-treasuter 
of the company. 


The appointment of V. M. (Vx) 
CALDARELLO as manager of its newly- 
established West 
Coast grocery 
sales district has 
been announced 
by Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Caldarello joined 
Swift as a meat 
salesman at Kan- 
sas City, Kan., in 
1939 and_ since 
1955 has been 
unit manager at 
Los Angeles. In his new position, 
Caldarello will have jurisdiction ovet 
grocery sales units at Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Phoenix, Portland 
Seattle and Ogden, Utah. 


Trsor STERN has been appointel 
head of hide operations for Jolt 
Morrell & Co. and will locate at the 
firm’s Chicago headquarters. St 
was formerly associated with 
Ascheim Co., Chicago, a hide bre 
kerage concern. 


The Rath Packing Co., Waterlos 
Ia., has announced the appomun 


R. O. RUSSELL 





V. M. CALDARELO 


' 
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Looking for ultra rapid curing? Want to cut curing costs way, way down + 
—yet produce smoked hams, bacon, and other pork products second to 
none for texture, tenderness, coloration, and lasting shelf life? 

Join cost-conscious meat packers coast-to-coast who are making amazing 
savings with PRESCO FLASH CURE. Test this phenomenal fast- 
curing compound—you'll find it incomparable! 





ALD ARELO 
position, 
tion over 
Angeles, PRESCO SEASONINGS 

Portland PRESCO FLASH CURE 
PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


Among the many products for meat processing 
appointel PRESCO PK 


oh originated in our research laboratories are the famous 
a pe BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 
ars, Stet CYCLACURE 


““PRESERVALINE.. none or PRESCO propucts 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Since 1877 
Waterloo, FLEMINGTON e NEW JERSEY 


pointme CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Montour, Ltd., Montrea! 7 
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of WayYNE STEPHENSON as area sales 
manager in Detroit. Stephenson suc- 
ceeds James I. Kenyon, who has 
been transferred to Cincinnati. The 
new Detroit area sales manager is a 
veteran of 12 years’ service with 
Rath, the past two of which were 
spent as sales supervisor in Chicago. 
Prior to that, Stephenson was as- 
signed as a sales division manager at 
Rath’s Waterloo headquarters. 


PLANTS 


A new firm, Brig’s Morrison Meat 
Pie Co., has been founded in Denver 
for the purpose of manufacturing a 
Scottish-type all-beef meat pie from 
a recipe brought to the United States 
65 years ago by the late Wittarp 
Morrison of Scotland. President of 
the new firm.is H. A. Smita of Salt 
Lake City, whose Utah meat pie 
company has an annual sales vol- 
ume of 1,250,000 meat pies. Bric 
Smirtu is vice president of the Utah 
firm and head of the Denver plant. 


Contracts have been awarded for 
the construction of a new meat pack- 
ing plant in Dodge City, Kan., to be 
known as High Plains Dressed Beef 
Co., announced company president 
Sam Davis. The new plant, esti- 
mated to cost about $400,000, will 
slaughter and process beef for ship- 


RECIPIENT of American Meat Institute's 50-year service pin, Bert Freeman 
(left), general superintendent, Burns & Co., Ltd., Calgary Canada, enjoys 
a night on the town with Mrs. Freeman and Andy H. Cameron, food casing 
sales manager, Visking division, Union Carbide Canada, Ltd., Toronto. Photo 
was taken at Boulevard Room of The Conrad Hilton, Chicago, during AMI's 
56th annual meeting. Freeman, who started as an apprentice butcher in 
England in 1911, was one of 49 who received 50-year pins at convention, 





ment in carload lots to the wholesale 
trade. It will have a slaughter capac- 
ity of 20 head per hour. The plant, 
which will initially employ between 


20 and 30 persons, has been designed 
by the Omaha architectural firm of 
Troy and Stalder. Other officers of 
the firm are Tom SHIRLEY, vice presi- 











by Controlling Smoke and Heat 


Modernize your PIT TYPE SMOKEHOUSES the 
simple, effective, economical way—the THOMAS 
way. 

Each house is operated by one thermostat control- 
ling the heat distributing unit’s burner. Since the 
heater unit distributes the heat in each smokehouse, 
the thermostat actually controls the heat. Your a 
are clean as there is no open flame or messy sawdust 
trays. 

The remarkably simple SMOKE UNIT really 
washes the smoke and assures adequate, controlled 
volume at all times—one unit only is needed for a 
battery of houses. 

Presently used in more than 200 smokehouses lo- 
cated in more than 50 plants, the Thomas system 
actually saves money while producing a better, more 
uniform product. 

If you plan on building new smokehouses you will 
find it worthwhile to consult us. 


ARTHUR N. THOMAS COMPANY 


Pinehurst, North Carolina 


WITH THE 


THOMAS 
SMOKEHOUSE 
SYSTEM 
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dent, and ArtHuR J. EBENER, secre- 
tary. All three officers formerly 
were associated with Maurer-Neuer 
Corp., Arkansas City, Kan., a divi- 
sion of John Morrell & Co., Chicago. 


A fire did damage estimated at 
about $5,000 to the rendering facility 
of Mount Angel Meat Co., Mount 
Angel, Ore. The building is owned 
by ALBERT EBNER of Mount Angel 
Meat Co. and is being leased by a 
firm which uses the building and 
equipment to process packinghouse 
by-products for mink feed. 


The Sidney Beef Co. of Sidney, 
Neb., was scheduled to be sold at 
auction September 22 at the Chey- 
enne County Courthouse. The auc- 
tion was to include a 22-acre site, 
the plant and office equipment of the wr . aa 
i cking firm. ; 
er meet pe . CAKE-CUTTING ceremony was highlight during 50th anniversary celebration 
of Oklahoma City plant of Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. Shown cutting 1,200- 
Ib. cake, which was baked in Wilson's research laboratory, are (I. to r.): 
Oklahoma City mayor James H. Norick; F. E. Acton and O. W. Gaffney, plant 
superintendent and plant manager, respectively, at Oklahoma City, and W. P. 
Pearce, Wilson research baker, who supervised production of giant cake. 
James H. Katscueur, operator of Ground-breaking ceremonies for Wilson's new Oklahoma City plant will take 
U W Meat Market, Inc., a wholesale place on October 5. In honor of the anniversary of the old plant and the birth 
meat operation in Madison, Wis., has of the new plant, Gov. J. Howard Edmondson of Oklahoma has proclaimed 


A fire spoiled an undetermined 
amount of meat and damaged the 
one-story building of Meat-O-Rama, 
a wholesale and retail meat firm in 
Irvington, N. J., on September 23. 





announced plans to form a new sau- the week beginning October 1 as ‘‘Wilson Week" in the Sooner State. 
sage company, to be known as 

Adolph’s Sausage Co. He said the building in Madison in a newly- Apo.tPH KEHM and sales by STEVE 
sausage kitchen will be located in equipped section of the plant. Sau- = Bapaicn, who formerly was associ- 


the Southern Wisconsin Produce sage production will be headed by ated with Swift & Company. Kal- 
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Flexibility in your production line! 


When distance is your problem, St. John can engineer the con- 
veyor system that makes short work of long spaces. This easy, 


field-proved set-up carries emulsion from the chopper directly to ST. JOHN No. 2015 

_ St. —— continuous stuffer—gives you steady, high produc- CONTINUOUS STUFFER 

ion rates. 

a. — an ae ct oft valve, emulsion can be delivered ST. a OHN & 2. 
chopper to dump bucket—f rations i impl : a 

trouble-free process ihit keeps cg bg gg hal tg : SOW 6. Canad Ans, Citeagy Oh. Shean 
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Use FRANK STYLE Stainless Steel Sausage Molds to lower the cost of 
your pre-slicing operation. The savings in end wastes will more than pay 
for the cost of the molds. Available in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. Other FRANK STYLE items include: Trolley Hooks °* Trolley 
Rollers * Rail & Bar Hooks * Stockinette Hooks * Selecting Hooks * Fresh 
Meat Trees * Refrigerator Shelves * Ham Screens * “S'’ Hooks * Neck 
Pins * Flank Spreaders * Boning Hooks * Shroud Pins * Chuck Pins * 
Smoke Screens * Smoke Sticks * Bacon Hangers * Car Hooks ° Skirt 
Hooks * California Hooks * Skewer Pins * Threaded Offal Hooks * Dou- 
ble Swivel Hooks. 

"A LARGE SUPPLY IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY ON RUSH ORDERS. 

Contact your nearest supplier for Frank Style Products. 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Products 


123-125 BROADWAY ° CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





‘““WHO’S WHO 
in 
New England Meat’ 

This directory of more than 200 
leading packers, processors, pyr. 
veyors and wholesalers of meg 
and meat products in the six New 
England states is arranged alpha. 
betically by state and city. 
Information on each company in. 
cludes the type of operation; 
federal inspection, if any; ad. 
dress; telephone number, and 
chief officer of the firm. 
A copy of the New England 
Wholesale Meat Dealers Associ- 
ation’s ‘‘Who's Who in New Eng- 
land Meat’’ may be obtained by 
sending the coupon below, with 
$5, to: 
Book Department 
The National Provisioner 
15 West Huron st. : 
Chicago 10, Ill. $ 
Send ‘‘Who's dag in New Eng: 
land Meat’ t¢ : 
Name 


Company 
Address 
City 





























BUYERS [> of HOG « CATTLE © SHEEP 
GLANDS and BILE 


AT BEST OBTAINABLE PRICES 
Write, Wire or Phone Us Your Offerings 


TELEPHONE ... LE 2-4901 


VAN GELDER-FANTO CORPORATION 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE e NEW YORK 17,N_ Y 











“Serving the Meat Packers” 


For the Best in 
Spices, Seasonings, — 
Hydrolyzed Proteins =. 

and Cures 
VAN LOAN & 


COMPANY, INC. 


176 Franklin St. New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone WAlker 5-6240 


~ ARROW/MILLS _ 


Importers 
Manufacturers 
Grinders 

Since 1897 











CANNED 
MORTADELLA 





PREFERRED BY THOSE WHO 
KNOW REAL MORTADELLA 


e@ EASY STORAGE 

© CONVENIENT SLICING SIZE 

e SEALED-IN FLAVOR 
Always a Taste Treat 
CARANDO, INC. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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CURE 


MORE 


HIDES 


IN LESS TIME! 


ONLY A 


JOHNSON & CARLSON 


DRUM CURE HAS THESE 
ADVANTAGES: 


* Rapid Cure 

* Positive Uniform Cure 

* Improved Quality 
Competitive Salt Utilization 
Hygienic Premises 
Low Inventory 
Faster Inventory Turnover 


Minimum Installation Space 


Send for case history file 
Write or phone: 


JOHNSON 
& 
CARLSON 


848 Eastman Avenue ° Chicago 22, Illinois 
MOhawk 4-1580 








Wirebounds 
give you 


SRA 


to stand up under rough handling 


Loading decks at wholesale meat plants aren’t exactly society drawing 
rooms. The pace is fast . . . rugged. Working conditions are often 
difficult, especially in bad weather. Loaders usually aren’t in deli- 
cate moods. 


But Wirebounds are built for such conditions. Hook them. Stack 
them. Truck them. Yes, even drop them. They have the extra strength 
to stand up under rough handling . . . won’t collapse or fail under 
stress wet or dry ...in one handling or many. 


Wirebounds also provide packing economy . . . ease of opening and 
closing for inspection or at destination . . . a sturdy quality appear- 


ance . . . convenience of handling manually or mechanically .. . 
vitally necessary air circulation. 


FREE guide to packing meat! 


Illustrated 12-page brochure gives you 
the basic facts about Wirebounds for 
packing and shipping meats. Performance 
chart helps you determine the most 
practical, efficient type for your 
operation. Send for it today. 


WIREBOUND 
BOX 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 




















222 W. Adams St., Dept. NP-91 
Chicago 6, lll. 
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scheur said the firm will manufac- 
ture sausage under the trade name 
of “Adolph’s Supreme Old Fashioned 
Sausage.” 


Construction has started on the 
new $500,000 plant of Goehring Meat 
& Provision Co. of Victor, Cal., just 
outside the city limits of Lodi, Cal. 
To be located on a 15-acre site, the 
new processing plant will contain 
22,000 sq. ft. of floor space and will 
be of concrete and steel structure 
with prestressed concrete roofing 
and Gunite walls. Architect for the 
plant, which is expected to be in 
operation by the spring of 1962, is 
W. B. Crausen of Oakland. Em- 
ployes are exected to be increased 
from 18 to about 50 or 60 persons. 


TRAILMARKS 


Armour and Company, Chicago, is 
offering “Star Time” pattern stain- 
less tableware as a consumer premi- 
um with Armour Star canned 
meats. Consumers may obtain vari- 
ous units of the complete set for 
$1 and one Armour Star canned 
meat label or can winding strip. 


International Marine, Inc., has es- 
tablished a beef division “to capita- 
lize on the rich cattle market poten- 
tial of Central America,” PETER 
Satetro, IMI president, announced, 


Ss 


LAMB CARCASS evaluation demonstration was given at Ohio Packing Co, 
Columbus, O., in conjunction with Ohio State Fair. Edward Wilkie and Jeny . 
Corwin, president and plant superintendent, respectively, of Ohio Packing, 
have held lamb carcass contests at their plant for the past several years, 
but lamb exhibitors never witnessed carcass evaluation due to plant distance, 
This year, Wilkie and Corwin chartered a bus for exhibitors, served them 
lamb luncheon at plant and led discussion on evaluating lamb carcasses, 





Saletto also announced that IMI has 
been awarded a contract by Hender- 
son Portien Pak, Inc., Coral Gables, 
Fla., to supply the Henderson firm 
with about 5,000,000 lbs. of frozen 








Cable—“Intcasco” N.Y. 
Algonquin 5-8558—N.Y. 





DONT HESITATE—BUY FROM 
INTERSTATE 


OUR LARGE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
IS ALWAYS READY TO SOLICIT YOUR CASING 
NEEDS ON A DIRECT BASIS 


Finest Quality Casings and Service ¢ Beef - Pork - Sheep 


INTERSTATE 
CASING CORPORATION 


Sausage Casings of Every Description 


IMPORT AND EXPORT 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES IN THESE COUNTRIES 


e Interstate Casing Co. LTD.—35A St. John St., London, E.C.I. 
e Interstate Casing Co—1, Rue Baudin—Bondy (Seine) France 
e Interstate Casing Co.—9-11 Rue Bisse, Brussels, Belgium 


285 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 











boneless beef by the end of 19%] 
Captain Rosert NEeEtson has been 
appointed manager of the IMI bee 
division, headquartered in Miami. 


GeorcE M. Foster, chairman of the 
board of John Morrell & Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced the election o 
CLARENCE W. WELDON to the boar 
of directors. Weldon, a vice prei- 
dent of the First National Bank d 
Chicago, fills the vacancy on th 
board resulting from the death d 
O. Paut Decker, who was president 
of the National Boulevard Bank d 
Chicago. 


Turner & Gee, Inc., Orlando, Fla, 
packing company, is using a spat 
theme to boost its sales of meat prod- 
ucts. Ratpu Gee, president, is head- 
ing the “astronauts” of the Liberty 
Bell team and sales manager Wiatt 
D. Roserts is commander of the 
Mercury team in a “Send Sale 
Soaring” campaign. The firm & 
sponsoring a daily local radio show 
and a weekly television show in Or 
lando. Management reports that tt 
firm has made big strides in hote 
and institutional sales. 


Kierrer R. LEHMAN, JR., has bee 
elected vice president and assistal 
general manager of the Union Stock: 
yards Co. of Fargo, N.D. 


DEATHS 


Atexanver E, ‘eure, presida 
of Al Teufel Meat Brokerage in N 
York City, passed away. Survivi 
are his widow arid. seven ar 
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DeGraff Sums It Up 
[Continued from page 127] 

However, I am confused. I am sor- 
rowed by the fact that what we have 
geen is a great deal of business 
harassment. Obviously, I am not ex- 
cusing business sins where they are 
indeed sins. But neither am I 
pleased with the harassment of le- 
gitimate competitive business. 

I am inclined to excuse the Presi- 
dent himself. He has been a man 
tortured with the problems of state 
and the broadest of world problems; 
with his own Department of State 
and its problems; with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and its problems. 
He has, however, surrounded him- 
self with an enormous number of 
men whose attitude can be described 
only as a predisposition to be con- 
trollers of the economy. Given the 
complexities of the world in which 
- our President has had to be opera- 
tive, a large number of government 
agencies, especially many of the 
domestic departments, have been 
running with little guidance from 
the presidential hand—and with the 
“controllers” in the saddle. 

STANDBY CONTROLS? The 
Administration has not been pro- 
business. It has generated strong in- 
flationary pressures. It has per- 
mitted, if not indeed encouraged, 
talk of standby economic controls 
over prices, materials allocation, 


manpower and the like. Why should 
this be? Government has all the 
power it needs to invoke controls if 
a real emergency comes. The only 
need for standby control legislation 
is to water down the degree of 
emergency that would be necessary 
in order for controls to be invoked. 

I wonder—growth or stagnation— 
which are we headed for? There is 
no reason for us to stagnate, but the 
political climate can more easily 
cause us to stagnate than it can 
cause us to grow. Growth will come 
out of business competition if it is 
left alone. 

I do not understand the people 
who are so concerned about business 
profits or seem so devoted to hold- 
ing them down. Profitable businesses 
are the lifeblood of -the economy. 
Profits are the basis of our economy; 
they are the basis of every job, 
every home, school, church, charity 
and, in fact, every government func- 
tion. All these are possible only be- 
cause business functioned and made 
a profit and, most importantly, be- 
cause business is anticipating the 
opportunity to make a profit in the 
future. The difference between our 
economy and the Russians’ is the 
profit and loss system versus gov- 
ernment direction. Let’s keep this 
distinction clear. 

BUSINESS MUST TAKE STAND: 
I am making these points to under- 


score what Mr. Davies said, that the 
business community in this country 
has reached the stage where it must 
take a stand, it seems to me not in 
partisan politics but in the political 
environment—in the political cli- 
mate. This must be done with the 
highest order of statesmanship, the 
highest order of objectivity and the 
highest order of responsibility to the 
nation. 

Then, this meeting being what it 
is, I cannot help but say that a trade 
association, such as the AMI and all 
similar organizations, has a funda- 
mental function in today’s economy. 
It is the only means that business- 
men have left by which they can 
legitimately join hands to work on 
their mutual problems and to have 
this objective, constructive influence 
on the political climate and, there- 
fore, on the business climate. The 
trade associations have a basic job 
to do in this direction. However, 
fundamental as participation in this 
governmental political environment 
is, there is a risk of relative over- 
emphasis on this one activity to the 
detriment of other basic functions. 
The political climate is only climate. 
The internal job of running a busi- 
ness still remains within the frame- 
work of the political and the eco- 
nomic climate, whatever that hap- 
pens to be. 

OTHER AMI TASKS: Coming 
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No other stuffer...at ANY price can equal the 


ST. JOHN #2015 
CONTINUOUS 
STUFFER 


5000 Ibs. of HOT DOGS 
PER HOUR! 


COMPLETE, Ready for installation 
*4 225" 
7 


Write, wire, phone 


ST. JOHN & CO. 


5800 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 36, Illinois 
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ALKAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


do you 
sell 
succulence 


alkar-rasmussen 


An Alkar-Rasmussen Smokehouse is a designer's delight; 

the joy of ‘‘Quality Control.’" We designed our smokehouses 

not only to satisfy your engineers but to deliver consistent 
succulence to your customer. 

Many plants install an Alkar-Rasmussen without even ‘looking under 
the hood.”’ They know it is the finest smokehouse; that it 
produces the highest quality product. 

It's the kind of responsibility you must expect when people 

trust you. 

We earned this responsibility; we asked for it, because we realize 
that packers want to sell succulence . . . and you can't satisfy 

a meat-hungry husband (or pacify a disgruntled housewife) 

by showing them a promising-looking smokehouse. They're 
interested only in the product, not the promise. 

And so are you. 


Rep. S. W. States: 


H. D. Laughlin & Son, Inc. 


N 
yp cos! 


... with 


ERCO 
Kwik-Lift 


Erco ‘‘Kwik-Lift’’ 
Loader Body with 
Lift Platform. 


One man does the work of two—easier 

and quicker with an Erco ‘‘Kwik-lift’ 

Loader. It is a power-packed unit de 

signed and engineered for 

M Automatic bulk loading — man stays 
ground and fully loads body. 

WM Double deck drum loading — 48 drum m 
a 16’ body. Eliminates any manual ho- 
dling of drums inside body. 

Bulk loading with drum washer at front d 
body accessible from top. 

Combination drum and bulk loading. 

Some of our satisfied customers are Beucher$ 

Sons, Drews Rendering, Tallow Masters, Darling 


and Company, Faber Industries, and Gener 
Rendering. 


Erlinder also 
builds over-the- 
road-trailers 
and offal drain 
trailers with 
open or closed 
tops. 


Erco ‘“‘Kwik-Lift” 
Loader Body with 
Container Attach- 
ment. 


Built and Designed by: 


ERLINDER 


MEG. COMPANI 


(Where product and service go hand in 


3522 N. Grove 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Market 4-7211 


329 Wilson Avenue * (Box 12) * West Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: 231-1810, Long Distance: 312-231-1810 





12221 So. Indiana Avenue Phone: CO 4-590 
Chicago 29, Illinois 
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back to AMI, it has other basic 
functions to do in addition to the 
wonderful job I think it has done 
to serve the industry and the busi- 
ness community in governmental 
relations problems. There is the 
public relations job, excellently ex- 
pressed this morning by Oscar May- 
er, jr. Part of the public relations 
job for this industry is the job of 
every company. Much of it is prop- 
erly the trade association’s function. 
Note the ham controversy in which 
the industry has taken a wholly 
unjustified black eye primarily be- 
cause of confusion in government 
regulations. There is now the job of 
recovering lost ground of product 
image with consumers and building 
on to higher levels than we have 


| presently carried the image. 


There are other problems for the 
packing industry, of financial con- 


trol and accounting. There was an 


excellent presentation on this ques- 
tion on Saturday morning at the 
Institute’s accounting session. These 
men are on the road to offering some 
real assistance to this industry. 
There are the fundamental statisti- 
cal services that need to be carried 
on for the industry. We have to sup- 
plement official statistical sources. 
We have to further analyze and in- 
terpret the statistics that govern- 
ment prepares. 

There is the fundamental function 
of economic information. Friday 
morning’s panel thrilled me, for it 
was one of the first times I know of 
that the industry’s economists have 
been featured at an AMI annual 
meeting. They left us a great deal of 
food for thought. 

Ihave had the privilege of attend- 
ing these annual meetings for sever- 
al years, and I have heard the 
problems of industry capacity dis- 
cussed many times. I have never had 
a clearer picture than the one pro- 
vided Saturday when Russell Ives 
interpreted the most recent figures. 
There is sufficient capacity that the 
present hog runs mean only a 20- 
hour hog slaughter week for the 
average plant, and cattle supplies 
mean only a 27-hour slaughter week 
for the average beef plant operating 
under federal inspection. 

ADJUSTMENTS INDICATED: 
These facts call for adjustments 
within each company, in terms of 
each company’s individual oppor- 
tunities and individual problems. 
These are some of the basic ques- 
tions facing the industry, on which 
I would hope and expect that in the 
future your companies and the as- 
sociation are going to be working 
much harder. There is also the ques- 
tion of obsolescence—obsolescence 
of plants through technological ad- 
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Canned Meats 
Smoked Meats 
Sausage and 
Provisions 


‘\ 

MARHOEFER PACKING CO., INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

MUNCIE, INDIANA 





More Profitable =| 
Skinning Operations § 


%& Greater efficiency on 
kill floor 


¥%& Cleaner, smoother 
hides 
| W More fat on 
| the carcass 
| %& Less operator 
| fatigue 
| 
| 
| 


CORPORATION 


7 MIDDLETOWN CONNECTICUT 





The Jarvis Dehider is a pre- 

cision power tool — rugged 

...Safe...easy to operate. 

Oscillating blades remove 
hides without scoring to give you un- 
blemished hides which command top 
quality prices. All fat is left on the 
carcass, resulting in more meat, less 
unprofitable scrap. 


Investigate the savings 
offered by the Jarvis 
Dehider. Available in 
either electric or pneu- 
matic models. 


Write today for Catalog 
giving complete data on 
the Jarvis Dehider. 








vancements and also through im- 
provements in transportation and 
communication methods. There is 
the obsolescence of equipment re- 
sulting from technology and change. 

I believe that we are now living 
in times that try men’s souls. I ob- 
served with interest that Will Du- 
rant just finished another volume of 


his massive “History of Civilization.” 
He concludes by saying that the 
world has always been in a mess and 
why, therefore, should we think the 
present or the future should be dif- 
ferent? 

I am not a pessimist, certainly not 
about this industry. It has its trou- 
bles, but the industry is now dili- 


gently looking at itself and is now g’ 
the road to doing much about 

and doing it well. The problems ay 
complex, of course. Yet, this is a 
industry which is on the road to th. 
right kind of adjustments relatiy 
to its problems and, therefore, ty 
me, it is an industry that is a stim. 
ulating one in which to work, 





Packer Aid Helps Market Hog Show in Buckeye State 


Cooperation of the Donelson Pack- 
ing Co. and the addition of carcass 
data doubled the participation this 
year in the market hog show held 


at the Wyandot County (Ohio) Fair. 
Another packer, Routh Packing Co. 
of Sandusky, Ohio, provided the 
judge of the live show and Produc- 


UNTRIMMED loin chops from each exhibitor’s hog were shown in connec- 
tion with the market hog show at the Wyandot County Fair. The Agricultural 
Society and the local beef cattle association, sheep improvement committee 
and hog improvement committee joined in purchasing a refrigerated case. 


ers Livestock Association of Upper 
Sandusky provided the awards, 

The hog improvement committe 
and local extensicn personnel haye 
been holding a market hog show for 
several years to acquaint local py. 
ducers with the demands of the eon. 
sumer and the meat-type hog neces. 
sary to produce lean pork. 

The management of Donelson of- 
fered to buy the hogs entered and tp 
provide carcass cut-out values on 


one hog per exhibitor for the 191 # 


show. Robert VanStavern, extension 
meats specialist, assisted Bob Don- 
elson, plant owner and manager, 
and George Pfaltzgraph, head buy- 
er, in obtaining the carcass values 
James Hahn of Routh placed the 
hogs alive. Twenty exhibitors en- 
tered a total of 55 animals this yeur, 

Spectator interest was honed by 
an encouraging competition with the 
judge. Interested visitors filled out 
cards listing their choices for th 
first five animals as they would 
place in the carcass show. A la 
ham was given to the best jud 
among the visitors. s 

The top carcasses were from hog 
shown by Ron and Gene Zimmer, 
C. O. Redding, Vincent and Pal 
Arnold, Gaylord and Herman Der, 
and Kotterman and Cramer. The to 
carcass had 35.4 per cent loin ani 
ham of the chilled weight and a 3# 
sq. in. loin eye. 








Flushing 9-2962 





Harold W. Townsend & Company 


BROKERS-—-SAUSAGE CASINGS 


IMPORT and EXPORT 


CABLE ADDRESS: “TOWNCAS" NEW YORK 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
39-01 MAIN STREET 








FLUSHING 54, NEW YORK CITY 
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NLSM t Recipe Book 
Snes aliday Greetings 


Meat offers an “Invitation to Good 
ea 


. ique and 
” ccording to a uniqu . 

S is am Bt auechandising and AIG He 

1 hs eri a 40-page amg — ‘Nati ited 

relative eg oa ffered by ; 

—_ oh iat Meat Board, Chicago, 

a stim. iv 


kK to packers, retailers and other meat 

. 0 

wag hepa serve a dual pur- 
book can ser A 

1s sing to the Meat Boar 


its timely publication, 
die age fs Christmas season, Zz 
a ides meat industry groups wi , 
my O diaitiie means of conveying ~- 
me ceatined holiday greetings to = : 
ee ioe It also can be an excelle 
S neces- : 


tie-in with the —— Meat 
. ” i . 

' ier tee Be i name, 
a and telephone number is 
psc on the front; there is no 

adit al charge for imprinting. The 

eo may be used for a Christ- 
spa 








i e recipe book 
laces mae pds card. 
The practice of giving the get ~ 
annual recipe book to frien i. 
relatives in place of, or in additio 
to, Christmas cards has —— a 
tradition with many people in om 
livestock and meat industry, the 

s. 
gwen to Good Eating’ — 
a four-color cover featuring a P a 
tograph of a standing rib of - 
Other cooked meats pictured hon 
clude bacon, Canadian-style ba- 
con, lamb chops and pork roast. 

Page size of the book is 5 x 6% in. 
: Featured are more than 75 recipes 
that were planned, developed and 
tested in the Board’s kitchens to pro- 
vide homemakers with a full selec- 
tion of meals suited to individual 

S and situations.: : 
= addition to a collection of reci- 
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Mr. Arve Larsson, 


Conve: 


Manager 
yor Department 

ik Steel, Ine, 

1702 Nevins Road 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


March 27, 196) 


Dear Mr, Larsson: 


; ae 
I thought you be interesteg 
Stetnless el belt Conveyor we r, 

yor? working most 
Will save us about $15,000 21 
to keep @lean, This is certainly an ©xcel- 
vestment of 2,000 which was the total cost 
and installing your belt, 


ecently incorp I 
satisfactorily 


on our in 
the table 


ous conveyor, 


shut down for ¢ Be  Y, onve; 

time Saving about $8,000 a year. The reducti 
required at the end of the day accounts for t 
Saving, 


16 butchers were delayed 
daily the tél 


6a 8 do 
on of clean-up time 


he rest of the 
Incidentally, your true-tracki 
well ana keeps 


ng design is functioning very 
the beit 


in Perfect alignment at all times, 
Very truly yours, 
Hoffman Bros, P, 


‘acking Co., Ine, 
By Lorna) 
Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


SANDVIK 


STEEL 
a BELT 
CONVEYORS 


= 
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CHASE BAG COMPANY Barrel Covers are either all-crinkled paper (two sheets 
of 90-lb kraft), or burlap laminated to paper with vegetable adhesive. Order 
your supply now and ask about the complete Chase line of covers, liners, and 
bags for the meat industry. They meet all Government specifications. 


FPR 


1717 McGEE STREET 


170 





HANTOVER AUTOMATIC INVENTORY gives you a mail-order 
service on Chase Packaging Products to solve all your inven- 
tory problems. Just place your basic order—and indicate about 
how long this supply will last. Then forget it! We'll call you 
in plenty of time, at our expense, to take a verbal reorder. It’s 
that simple and automatic! 
Call now for this HANTOVER personalized service that makes 
your job easier! 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF PHIL HANTOVER’S COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 


Superk jee ce 


TIMED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Anything you need from a part to a plant 


Philffanfovelinc 


° KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI ° TELEPHONE Victor 2-8414 
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pes using beef, veal, pork, lamb, 
variety meats and ready-to-ser, 
meats, the book contains recipes for 
pies, pastries and other baked 
utilizing lard. Meat cookery tim, 
tables, plus a special section of ques. 
tions and answers on frozen meyts 
also are included. 

An added holiday attraction of. 
fered by the Meat Board is a slip. 
greeting tab that features three tra. 
ditional Christmas menus: beef rip 
roast, baked ham and leg of lam), 
Printed on the tab is the greeting 
“The season’s greetings to you and 
yours ... and a sincere wish fy 
health and happiness, friends and 
prosperity throughout the New 
Year.” 

Additional advertising space on 
the inside back and inside front coy- 
ers is available, for a nominal charge, 
to quantity purchasers. 

Order forms and additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Publications, 407 S. Dearborn st, 
Chicago 5, Iil. 










Food Technologists Call 
For Award Nominations 

The Institute of Food Technob- 
gists has issued its first call for§ | / 
nominations for the 1962 Food Tech- 
nology Industrial Achievement 
Award. Purpose of the award is # § — 
recognize and honor an outstanding 
food process and/or product which 
represents a significant advance in 
the application of food technology to 
food production and which has been 
successfully applied to commercial 
operation for at least six months. 

A bronze plaque is presented to 
the company or institution receiving 
the award. Engrossed plaques will 
be given to individuals judged o§ § 
have made major contributions #9 — 
the achievement, either through bas- 











ic research or development. 

The 1961 Food Technology Indus- 
trial Achievement Award was made 
to Swift & Company and five of 
Swift’s scientists for the ProTen 
process of meat tenderizing. 

Nominations for the 1962 award] 
should be made in letter form to the 
Institute of Food Technologists, 116§ | 
West Adams st., Chicago 3, andg 
should include the name of the com 
pany or institution and the name 0g © 
the product or process, togewmerg: 
with a description. Additional intor 
mation required includes reas 
for considering the product or pre 
ess meritorious, a list of individ 
chiefly responsible and mention 
their individual contribution a 
an indication of the time and extem™ 
of commercial utilization. Deadling™ 
for nominations is December 1, 1904% 


































PRODUCERS OF TOP QUALITY New From Randall 


S|] concn mexrs- ns | | STAINLESS STEEL 


SLICED BACON 


_ PORK PRODUCTS STUFFING VALVE 

























e@ Leak-proof construction. e Available for all makes of 
e@ Sanitary gleaming +304 Air Stuffers: Randall, Buf- 
stainless steel body with falo, Boss, Globe, etc. 

government approved nylon Eliminate leaky, unsanitary 
plug. stuffing valves—replace 
e “Feather-Touch” control — them with the new Randall 
easy to operate. Stainless steel nylon plug 
i e@ No adjustments required. valve. 
a 


_ RT Rondel & 6. 


call for § | AGAR PKG. CO. - CHICAGO ILL. YA 7-3300 41 N. 2nd ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


yd Tech- Write Today for Your Free Copy of the New 
vem : Randall Equipment & Supply Catalog #R-61 












































SLOTKOWSKI SAUSAGE CO. 
gy Indus- Founded by Joseph B. Slotkowski in 1918 e Over 65 Varieties of Fancy Meat Products 
was made 2013-29 W. 18th St. CA 6-1667 Chicago 8, Ill. 








el ee _ NEW! COMPACT! 
STEIN 
BREADING MACHINE 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE OR 
CALL COLLECT (MAin 6-0481) 









SAM STEIN ASSOCIATES, Inc. sansoser onto 
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UNI-CREST 


Uni-Crest is an extremely light- 
weight homogeneous white material 
with a smooth, tough surface. It is 
composed of minute, individually 
closed cells, produced by expanding 
beads of polystyrene. Its inherent 
properties make it an excellent low 
temperature insulating material. 
Uni-Crest has a low K factor 
(thermal conductivity) and retains 
its insulating value indefinitely. 
Lightweight, strong, flexible, it has 


5 Central Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey 








a new, economical, low temperature insulation 


excellent bonding characteristics, is 
non-dusting and non-flaking, and 
can be cut and handled easily. 
Uni-Crest is inexpensive, too. 


Uni-Crest is available in widths 
up to 4’, lengths to 12’, and thick- 
nesses from 1” to 8”. Self-extinguish- 
ing Uni-Crest is also available in 
the same sizes. Write today for 
complete specifications and installa- 
tion information. 


(UJ (N] [-@IREST DIVISION UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Since 1907 


Engineering offices or approved distributors in key cities coast to coast. 





Qo 















ACTO-PHOS 


ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 


WASHINGTON STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © TEL.: WORTH 2-771 
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Drastic Diet Changes Can 
Cause Protein Deficiency 

Many Americans may be endap. 
gering their health by substituting 
liquid fats for foods containing ap. 
imal fats in the belief that they ar 
thereby avoiding the possibility of 
a heart attack, according to Dr. Wil. 
liam C. Sherman, director of nutri. 
tion research for the National Liye 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, 

One potential danger is that of pro- 
tein deficiency, which can res} 
from cutting down on the intake of 
foods of animal origin, he said, add- 
ing that this danger has been vir. 
tually ignored in much of the mate- 
rial written for the general public 
on the subject of diet and its rela- 
tion to heart disease. 

“All official organizations which 
are concerned with nutrition and 
health continually emphasize that 
the dietary approach to the control 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 19% 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 23), 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF The National Provi- 
sioner, published weekly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers 


are: 

Publisher, The National Provisioner, Inc., 5 
West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Mlinois. 

Editor, Edward R. Swem, 15 West Huron 
Street, Chicago 10, Ilinois. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business Manager, Lester I. Norton, 15 West 
Huron Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

2. The owner is: The National Provisioner, 
Inc. Chicago 10, Ill.; Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago as conservator of estate of Edwin C. 
Aldrich, 130 S. La Salle St., Chicago 9%, Ill; 
Paul P. Aldrich, 21 Georgia Av., Ferguson 21, 
Mo.; Mason P. Aldrich, 1148 Pine Street, Glen 
view, Tll.; Helen A. Bennett, 520 Humiston 
Drive, Bay Village, Ohio; Mrs. Helen B. 
Doremus, R.D. 2, Stowe, Vermont; Senta v. § 
Greene (Mrs. J. W.), 951 Scenic Drive, Knox 
ville 19, Tenn.; Ernest V. Heyn, Elmwood Lane, 
Westport, Conn.; Thomas McErlean, 233 Broad: 
way, New York 7, N_ Y.; Geo. E. Moesl, 
trustee u/W. Frieda S. Heyn, Dec’d, 21 B 
40 St., New York 16, N. Y.; Edith H. Myers 
(Mrs. J. R.), 53 Hilltop Trail, Sparta, New 
Jersey; Lester I. Norton, 1451 Baffin Rd, 
Glenview, Illinois; Huberta C. Reid (Mrs. J. H), 
34 Chelmsford Rd., Rochester, New York; Anne 
E. Smutny, 53 Hilltop Trail, Sparta, New Jer 
sey; Ernest V. Heyn, trustee for S. v 5. 
Greene, 171-20 Mayfield Rd., Jamaica 32, N. Y.; 
Alice W. Voorhees (Mrs. R. 0.), 171-20 May 
field Rd., Jamaica 32, N. Y.; Laura B. Me 
Carthy, 263 Palisade Av., Yonkers, N. Y.; Hilda 
Rathemacher, (Mrs. Henry), 45 Sutton Crest, 
Manhasset, N. Y.; Dorothy Schweitzer, (Ors. 
Jerome), 45 Sutton Pl, S., New York 22, N. Y.i 
Constance Hermann (Mrs. Arthur F.), 5 Cobb 
Lane, Corner Brook, Newfoundland, Canada, 
and Edward R. Swem, 647 Judson Avenue, 
Evanston, Il. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are; NONE. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears up0? 
the books of the company as trustee or in aly 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the perso! 
or corporation for whom such trustee is actiné: 
also the statements in the two paragraphs sho 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
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circumstances and conditions under — 
stockholders and security holders who do 
appear upon the books of the company : 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capae 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
sue of this publication sold or distribul 
through the mails or otherwise, to 
seribers during the 39. soeaiine preceding 
date shown above was: 9,' 

EDWARD R. SWEM, Ed 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

day of September, 1961. BETTY SCHIERHOR 


(My commission expires July, ! 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 





| AND LOWER COSTS WITH 
“ef THE ORIGINAL WRAP-AROUND TIE 





lity of PRATCO STEEL CORP. 


“hut, | Presents an entire.y new and proven approach 


TO END YOUR TYING PROBLEMS! 


Any product you 
now tie with string 
can be tied with 
this machine. 
® 
Cellulose, Fibrous, 
Cloth Bags and 
Natural Casings! 
a 
Has Maintenance Been 
Your Problem? This is 
the answer... 
@ Only One Working 











Part! 
® Trouble Free Opera- 
tion! 
Lea 4 ® Stainless Steel Con- 
¥ 2, 1% struction! 
ae oe me @ Complete Portability! 
mal Provi ¥ iil & 
o, Illinois, Pin... 
publisher, JB. 2-- ee : 
5 managers 
su] PRATCO STEEL CORPORATION 


est uw | 1576 SIXTY FIRST STREET, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 








Symbol... 


in PROVISIONER ADVERTISEMENTS 


indicates those companies who are supplying specifica- 
tions and detailed buying information on their products 
(or services) in the 1961 Purchasing Guide—to help you 
make better buying decisions. 


Be sure to study their product information pages when 
consulting the Purchasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY Pag 2 yd go 
You're undoubtedly using the Purchasing many of our Na- 
Guide as a matter of course when work- b tog ag oa 
ing on buying decisions. Why not gain dieate to you that 
the greatest benefit from its use by mak- they carry de- 
ing it your practice to study the special tailed produet in- 
Renee? a pao oat by formation in the 
many o eading suppliers your 
industry? Sections A thru M is the place b= tom La 
to look for detailed, specific informa- 
tion—the kind you need to make the 


way for _ te 
best buying decisions. ng. 


better buy 











NEW! NEW! 


A “REACH-IN’’ SMOKEHOUSE 
ONE CAGE SIZE 
GAS HEATED—AUTOMATIC CONTROL 





fin, Bé THE NEWEST ADDITION TO OUR 

ge LINE OF MADE-TO-MEASURE 

: SMOKEHOUSES, IS THIS STANDARD, 

. FULLY ASSEMBLED PACKAGE UNIT. 
IDEAL FOR THE SMALL OPERATOR OR 

FOR. SPECIAL PRODUCTS AND TEST RUNS. 


wi JIRY-SY5 smokeHouses 





spears wYOU GET THE BEST SMOKING POSSIBLE, MINIMUM SHRINKAGE, SUPERIOR FLAVOR! 











wORYSYS SMOKEHOUSES 


pute built of the finest materials 
to paid sub) 
receding © 


WEM, Ecile, 5 ° * 
me this 29 ttractive In appearance 


1ERHOR : 
ea conomical to operate — 





owner. 
s of & 





eavy, lifetime construction 


Engineers e 
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OUR ENGINEERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
Write or phone for prompt attention. 


DRYING SYSTEMS Co. 


DIVISION OF THOR POWER TOOL CO. 
1815 FOSTER AVENUE 
ARdmore 1-9100 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





Contractors ® Manufacturers 


Manufacturers of Smokehouses for Meat Packers Since 1935 





Look for the | 
Big, Red “K” ¥ 


for Quality 


Customers 


Meat 
Products 














Pecan oaeeacoaenoeosvsoasoeoeeosceosdes 


Lever Locking HOG SLAPPER 





HOLDS 4 INTERCHANGEABLE INSERTS 
Holds 1, 2, 3, or 4 digits. Digits may be changed individually 


where frequent interchanging 





quired with sufficient time be- 





is 
tween lots to permit changing. Furnished complete 


Manufacturers of Meat Marking Equipment 


Canadian Distributor: Wm. R. Perrin Ltd. 
530 King St. East, 








Fillmore 3-2270 


@®esf0000000890800800000000080 
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57 S. 19th AVE. 


with wood case and digits 0 through 9. 


since 1920 


Toronto 2, Canada 









MAYWOOD, ILL. 9 
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of atherosclerosis, the most preva. 
lent artery-heart disease, is 

ly experimental and that there jg ‘ 
crying need for additional research,” 
Dr. Sherman observed. 

“It is well to realize that the sup. 
stitution of liquid unsaturated fats 
mainly from plant sources, for hanj 
saturated fats from animal source, 
could have three possible outcome 
as far as atherosclerosis is concerned: 
beneficial, harmful or no effect. At 
this point there is about as much 
be said for one possibility as another 
Certainly, at present, there js 5 
proof that the substitution of ungs 
urated fats will have a benefics 
effect.” be 

The research director said { 
American Heart Association’s reogy 
leaflet, “What We Know About 
and Heart Disease,” and its rep 
‘Dietary Fat and Its Relation 
Heart Attacks and Strokes,” hay 
been subjected to considerable mig. 
interpretation. 5 

“The American Heart Associati 
has not suggested any dietary chan 
es for the public at large,” he 
tinued. “Its recommended diet 
changes are limited to people ¥ 
are overweight, those who have hi 
a heart attack or stroke and tho” 
who may be heart attack prone. The 
association stresses this in its lit- § TI 
erature. It also points out that ther § py 
is no final proof that changing the 
fat content of the diet will prevent | 
heart attacks or strokes and tht) Tr 
important changes in diet shouldbe § Tr 
made only with the doctor’s advice” § Tr 

In urging the need for maintaining § y,; 
proper levels of high-quality pro- 
tein in the diet, Dr. Sherman cited 
research which has uncovered strong 
evidence that when there are ample 
amounts of protein in the diet, cho- 
lesterol in the blood will remain a 
a safe level, even when the diet in- 
cludes substantial amounts of fat, 
including animal fats. (A high level 
of cholesterol in the blood is re- 
garded by many authorities as @ 
sign of pending heart trouble.) 

Aside from the possibility that it 
helps prevent heart attacks, protein 
is needed to build, maintain and 
repair body tissues; to help in the 
formation of body hormones, and to Fi 
help build resistance to disease, he 
pointed out. On the other hand, in 
extreme cases of protein deficiency 
there may be poor muscle tone, low- 
ered resistance to disease, prema 
ture ageing, anemia, stunted 
in children, tissue degeneration Dist 
slow recovery from illness and suf 
gery, he explained. a 

“With high protein-low calorie di- 
ets being recognized as a safe meal 
of staying healthy while controlling 
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The 3” Model 500, The 2” Model 520 Electric 
Bone Trimmers Used for the Following Opera- 
tions: 

Trimming—Pork Neck Bones 

Trimming—Pork Back Bones 

Trimming—Pork Hind Feet 

Trimming—Pork Heads 

Trimming—Beef Heads 

Trimming—All Type Beef Bones Chilled or Hot 
Scraping—Leaf Lard 

Removing—Internal Ham Fat 

Removing—Beef Finger Bones 

* Saves Labor Costs 

% Saves Valuable Trimmings 

* Trims Bones Chilled or Hot 

*& Boosts Production 


ETTCHER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Precision Tools for Industry 
VERMILION, OHIO 
Distributor in Canada: 
C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 
Distributor in England: 
Lan-Elec Ltd., Slough, Bucks, England 
Distributor in Switzerland: 
Max Ramp, Ltd., Leistal, Switzerland 
Distributor in Sweden: 


Call WOodward 7-3196 





controls 
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A. B. Tarras and Bergstrand, Stockholm, Sweden 


Automation! 








HERE IT IS 
watt BETTCHER Whizard 


ELECTRIC BONE TRIMMER AND FAT AND LEAN TRIMMER 





The 5” Model 900 Electric Fat and Lean Trim- 

mers Used for the Following Operations: 

Trimming—Pork Fat Backs 

Trimming—Pork Clear Plates 

Removing—External Ham Fat 

Converting—Regular Bellies to Special Lean Bellies 

Trimming—Pork Spare Ribs 

Trimming—Pork Jowls 

Removing—Fat from Beef Briskets, Beef Tenders 
and Beef N. Y. Strips 

* Saves Labor Costs—Average Savings 50% 

* Saves Handling Time of Fat Backs and Other 

Trimming Operations by Trimming on the Con- 

veyor 

Get Leaner Trimmings 

No Expensive Training Period for New Operators 

Lower Bacteria Count of Trimmings, Eliminates 

Dipping Blade in Hot Water 


+ >t >t 














Bettcher Industries, Inc. Vermilion, Ohio 


Yes! We are interested in further information about the Series 
500 and 900 WHIZARDS for trimming: 


PORK [] BEEF [] 
Wee GH UEE ence ee soe hogs per week 
We bone ....... ... cattle per week 


Have Representative call for demonstration [] 


PETAR S oo bast 8 Fone Aw Os ee es See eave san ceeewe meee 
SOUND: oscars 6d sic chie Se 2rd Ale the Ba tie eae was Can eas cae ameceee ee 


CHY> ZOHO; SIONS. . eS Fe ra ee eee oa a-..cc,y Setelevae etaunie 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SELECTED 


for improved profits try... 
BONELESS 


VERTLEAN sy: 


@ GUARANTEED HIGH LEAN CONTENT AND LOW BACTERIA 
COUNT BY DAILY LABORATORY TESTS. 


Our Speccalty: BONELESS BEEF & CUTS 





PIONEER PROVISION CO. 
990 BRADY AVE. N.W. 
ATLANTA 18, GA. 

U.S.D.A. EST. #742 


PIONEER PROVISION CO. 
OF MISS. INC. 

GRENADA, MISS. 

U.S.D.A. EST. #461 


Telephone Atlanta, Ga. 874-4431 
ASK FOR — RALPH ROBINSON OR FRANK BAILEY 


















“We've been Pouring it on for years!” 





Vegex Liquid HPP is the outstanding quality Liquid Hydrolyzed Plant 
Protein, used for a great many years by Packers of every size and type— 
* © © to enhance Flavor 

* © © to extend Bloom and Color-Holding 

* © © to attain greater Product Standardization 

* © © to create greater appetite and eye appeal 

eee" ‘to make the best still better” 





Nc 













NOW ste NEW 


and equally outstanding product: 


VEGEX SPRAY-DRIED HPP 


e A complete, flavor-balanced high-protein product with nothing extracted—nothing added. 

© This Spray-Dried powder represents a complete amino-acid complex, a natural product of 
QUALITY, UNIFORMITY, EFFECTIVENESS. 

e If your special requirements suggest the use of a dry product, VEGEX SPRAY- DRIED HPP 

is your best choice to insure Flavor Enhancement and extended Bloom Retention. 

© Vegex Spray-Dried HPP is compatible with any other additive you may be using. 

e Vegex Spray-Dried HPP is the greatest thing that ever happened to Fresh Pork Sausage, 

Ground Beef, Dry and Semi-Dry Sausages. 

© In cure, Vegex Spray-Dried HPP will go into solution quickly, completely— and stay in 
suspension. 

Compare Vegex Spray-Dried HPP with other HPP products. 

© Give it a try—for greater effectiveness and flavor balance in place of MSG. 





e Free Sample Material and detailed instructions gladly furnished on request. 
We are at your service with a truly outstanding product. 


Please write us—or call us collect. 


VEGEX COMPANY 
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weight, meat plays an_ especial 
significant role in the diet,” p 
Sherman observed. “Research at Of 
lahoma State University in 195¢.57 
showed that cooked meat—beef, yea}: 
pork and lamb—as it is produced 
and consumed today has 26 per can 
fewer calories, 47 per cent less fi 
and 23 per cent more protein tha 
previous estimates had indicated® 


Wilson’s GAW Offer — 
[Continued from page 43] - 
department to another and one gg 
to another when needed, with y 
to be at the higher job rate, g 
changes in departmental seniority, 
No time limit has been set on the 
Wilson offer. A joint company-union 
statement said the parties haye 
“agreed to continue their studies in 
the hope that it (GAW) offers, 
practical solution to the problem o 
stability of employment and maxi- 
mum production.” 

The new Wilson-UPWA contract, 
covering 5,000 workers in seven 
plants, follows the Swift & Company 
pattern. It provides for a gener 
wage increase of 19¢ an hour over 
the three years; continuation of the 
cost-of-living escalator clause; in- 
creased pensions and severance al- 
lowances; liberalization of vacation 
provisions; improved hospital and 
medical benefits, certain wage 
bracket increases, and adjustments 
in job classifications. It also pro- 
vides for a 90-day notice of plant 
or department shutdowns; inter- 
plant transfers of displaced em- 
ployes, with the company provid- 
ing moving cost allowances; early 
retirement rights for older long- 
service employes affected by a shut- 
down, and other benefits. 













Leather Promotion Drive 
Will Continue in Japan 
A two-year extension of a leather 
advertising program in Japan has 
been agreed to by the Nationd 
Hide Association, the Westem 
States Meat Packers Association 
and the All Japan Leather Associa- 
tion. These organizations, in coop 
eration with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are spending $450,0l0 
in three years to increase consump 
tion of leather products in Japa 3) 
and expand the foreign market i0 , 
U. S. hides and skins. ; 
Two officers of WSMPA have Jus! f 
finished touring Japan with a USD! 
representative to evaluate the leatt 
er promotion campaign. The pall 
included Blaine Liljenquist, WSMP. 
president and general manager; 
bert T. Luer, chairman of 
WSMPA advisory committee, # 
James Howard of the USDA. 
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HIGHER YIELDING LOAD A LOWER YIELDING LOAD B 


dies in Average 220% and costs the same as Load B. Yielding 70.90% Averages 220# and costs the same as Load A. While it only 
ffers a packer style, it cuts out only 34.75% on the 3 important primal yields 68.50% packer style, it cuts out 37.25% of liveweight on 
lem of cuts. Here a higher yield actually costs you 78¢ per hundred the 3 important primal cuts. The extra red meat makes the 
maxi- more than does lower yielding Load B. average 2204 hog worth a bonus of $1.36 . . . although this 


is the lower yielding load! 


ontract, 
seven 


=| WHICH LOAD has the HIGH PRIMAL? 


ise; I- 
nce al- ° ° 
cain you can be fooled by high yields alone... 

an 
Bia actually, the important difference between profit and loss depends on a high 
50 pro- percentage of primal cuts. For a rule of thumb, figure a bonus of 25¢ per 


of om ; hundredweight for each additional percent of primal. 
- inter- 
ed vl 
bap weigh the 3 important primal cuts! 
ar long- 
y a shut- 





weigh only shoulder, loin and ham to discover the exact amount of meat 
cut from live weight ... it will run as low as 33% to as high as 38.5%. Select- 
rive ing hogs that bring higher percentages of primal is a matter of “feel” ... 








san only experience, hard work, and a keen eye gives an order buyer the neces- 
a — sary judgement to buy the best... day-in, day-out. We pride ourselves that 
apan . 

National a load from WEST costs less and gives you more red meat! 

Wester 
ssociation Prices vary from one end of the yards to another . . . instant Walkie-Talkie communication between 
; Associa- the 5 divisions on the Omaha Market finds the cheapest spots for WEST buyers. . . 










CALL 731-8403 OMAHA STOCKYARDS 


F.R.WEST 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 707 EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Agar Packing Co. 

Air-Way Pump & Equipment Co. 
Alkar Engineering 
Albright-Nell Co. 

American Can Co. 

Anderson Co., v 

Archibald & Kendall, 

Arkell Safety Bag Co. 

Asmus Bros., Inc. 

Atmos Corporation 


Baltimore Spice Co. 
Barliant & Co. 
Bettcher Industries 
Birko Chemical Corp. 
Bunn Co., B. H. 
Business Engineering 


Calgon Co., Hagan Chem. Div. 
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Peter Carando, Inc. 
Chevrolet Motors Div., General Motors Corp. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Cincinnati Cotton Products 
Columbia Cutlery Corp. 
Cooper, Frederick B., Co 


Daniels Mfg., Co. 

Darli and Co. 
Dewied, A., Casing Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dole Refrigerating Co. 
Drying Systems Co. 

Du Bois Co., Inc. 

Dupps Co. . 


Edwards, H. 
Erlinder Mfg. 4 
Everhot Mfg. Co. 


Famco, Div., Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 
Farrow and Co. 

First Spice Mixing Co., Inc. 

Frank, G. F., & ms, Inc. 


Gray, P. ic; Co. 
Gri fith Laboratories, Inc. 


Ham Boiler Corp. 

Hantover, Phil, Inc. 

Heller, B., and Co. 

Henschien, Everds and Crombie 
Hubinger Co. 

Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


International Salt Co., Inc. 
Interstate Casing Corp. 


Jarvis Corp. 
Johnson & Carlson 
Julian Engineering Co. 


Klarer Co 
Kraus, John, In 
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PEGGY E. TILLANDER, Production Manager 
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New York Office 
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GARDINER L. WINKLE, 


RENO Sist Sere 5 ointath a ta 4. wield awe -olwtie 6 0s Oa wee oie ee a] 
Leland Chemical Co., Inc. a4 nels’ w ol beeen 
Levi, Berth., and Co., Inc. 

Linker Machines, Inc. 


Marhoefer Packing Co., 
Master Mechanics Co. 
Mayer, H. J., and Sons Co., 
Meat Packers 

Merck 


New England Provision Co., 
New York Tramrail Co., In 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


Packers Package, ~<. 
Pfizer, Chas., and Co., 
Pioneer Provision Co. 
Pratco 

Preservaline Mfg., 
Pure Carbonic Co. 


Randall, R. T. and Co. 
Rietz Mfg., Co. 


St. John and 


Co. 116, 117, 161, 165 
Sandvik Steel Belt Conveyors Div. ‘eae empee ie: 169 
Schluderberg, Wm. dy Be, Co. ©: d.; ‘0: 1 


Slothoweky Sausage Co. 
Smith’s, John E., Sons Co. 
Spicene Corp. of America 
Standard Casing Co., Inc. 
Stein, Sam, Associates, 
Steinen, Wm. Mfg., C 


Tee-Cee Mfg. 

Tele-Sonic ‘ackaging Corp. 
omas, Arthur, N. Co. 
Townsend Engineering Co. 

| Nehngag ~l Harold W. & C 





Trunz, 
Tynan og Co. Inc., 
United Cork Companies 


Van-Gelder Fanto Corp. 
Van Loan & Co., Inc. 
Vegex Co. 

Voss, J. H. H., Co., Inc. 


Wallerstein Co. 

Wells, Gooege, ~ Co. 

West and Co., R. 

William Patent aie: & Pulverizer C 
Wirebound Box Manufacturers Assoc. ... 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. J. B. Ford Div. 
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|THE PURECO Co, 
COLD BLUE LINE 
drops temperatures to sub-zero in seconds! 








ture-laden air is flushed out and replaced with cold, dry vapor, thus 
PUR ECO CO preventing “heat shock” from loading temperatures. Time-consuming 
9 pre-cooling periods are shortened—after loading pull-down periods 

arth Cover 46 LD are eliminated—product temperatures remain constant. 
seven R BEAST CHIL Pureco CQ, Blast Chilling needs no special equipment . . . it acts as 


an auxiliary to your truck’s normal refrigeration system... mechanical 


units, hold-over systems or ‘“‘DRY-ICE”. Result . . . savings in fuel, 
maintenance and product. 


mm 
Pureco Carbon Dioxide liquid sprayed into trucks or railroad cars re- 
7. 161, 165 duces interior temperatures to sub-zero in seconds. The warm mois- 
“4 = 





Pureco ‘‘DRY-ICE” holds zero temperatures. 
Pureco “(DRY-ICE” is the coldest (—109°F) solid refrigerant com- 
mercially available. It is simple to use, easy to handle, does not melt 
but passes directly to a gas. The degree of cooling of “*:DRY-ICE” can 
be thermostatically controlled by blowers or other simple means. 
Have a trial Blast Chilling demonstration. 

Pureco would like to demonstrate the specific uses of Pureco CO 
Blast Chilling and **sDRY-ICE” to you in your plant under your work- 
ing conditions . . . with no obligation on your part. Call your local 
Pureco representative for details or write: 








See us at the AMI Show—Booth 55 and 56 


C0 PURE CARBONIC 
2 





Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Nation-Wide Pureco CO, Service-Distributing Stations In Principal Cities 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


FOOD AND FEED 
PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE WORLD 





PROVISIONER PUBLICATIONS 


15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-3380 


The National Provisioner, The Daily Market & News 
Service (“Yellow Sheet’), Purchasing Guide for the 
Meat Industry, American Miller and Processor, Feeds 
Illustrated, Consolidated Grain Milling Catalogs, 
Feeds Illustrated Daily, American Miller Daily and 
Feed Trade Manual. 











EDITORIAL STAFF 


EDWARD R. SWEM, Vice President and Editor 
GREGORY PIETRASZEK, Technical Editor 
BETTY STEVENS, Associate Editor 

ROBERT KULAR, Associate Editor 

GUST HILL, Market Editor 

DANIEL O'CALLAGHAN, Associate Editor 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


THOMAS McERLEAN, Chairman of the Board 
LESTER 1. NORTON, President 
A. W. VOORHEES, Secretary 
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set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
ber solar Aaiionel words, 20¢ each. ‘'Posi- 
tion Wented," jal rate; minimum 20 
words, $3.50; tional werds, each. 





less Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
yong Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Count address 
words. Headlines, 
vertisements, 75¢ 
$11.00 per inch. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


numbers 
extra. 
line. 


box 
75c¢ 
ver 


or es 8 
Listing ad- 


Displayed, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





HOG CASINGS 


a | 
eA SAYER & CO. 


810 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
: NEWARK, N. J. 





| Do YOU MAKE HOT DOGS? 


| WE HAVE: A sensational new item called WEE- 
| NEE-TOASTER, which toasts sliced bread around 


Stahl 3 





hot dogs. for pr company gifts 
or tie-in sales. Send $1.25 for sample and details. 
IPCO PRODUCTS CO., 461-14th Ave., Newark 6, 
N. J. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON “RSC”, an ex- 
cellent compound for sealing smokehouse leaks. 
GREGG INDUSTRIES, 763 S. Wayne Place, 
Wheeling, Il 


oy 
. 00 
..106§ PLANTS FOR SALE OR RENT 








: $1,100,000.00 TAX LOSS 


q Northern Ohio pork packer, fully equipped 
> from hog pens through modern killing floor to 
well-equipped coolers. Operating under U. S. 
Government inspection. 

Weekly capacity: 12,000 hogs, 150,000 pounds of 
sausage, 100,000 pounds of sliced bacon, 150,000 
pounds of other smoked meats. Available for 
immediate lease or purchase, three railroad sid- 
ings, principals only. 


9b 
mr 


FS-428, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





FOR RENT: Brick building, 6200 sq. ft. Large 
parking lot. Zoned M-2. Suitable for a variety 
of meat industry operations. FR-443, THE NA- 
pee nen, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 





For Sale: In growing Florida community modern 
and processing meat plant. Reply to Box 
» THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





eoees COOLER SPACE FOR RENT 

Centrally located, New York City, New Jersey 
area. Plant in New Jersey. Federally inspected. 
Modern establishment, ample loading and parking 
facilities, FR-456, THE NATIONAL ase 
ER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. 








= SALE OR LEASE: Federal inspected veal 
ao lamb plant located in Detroit, Michigan, 
Editor a railroad siding. Capacity 11,000 per week. 
; Cooler and chill rooms. Large holding pens 

: b> loading dock facilities. Sufficient room for 
pre nang and can easily be reconverted to cattle 

= ter FS-453, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 

» 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








FOR SALE: Small Packin, 
€ plant. Inc. Holding 
a nave. A profitable operation. Have other 
ER, yg FS454, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
w. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


ee EANT: won sale. Established for 20 
reputation and newly constructed 
Board psc house. Located in a Wisconsin com- 
unity of ‘oon Widow wishes to di of 








THE LAZAR COMPANY 


brokers * dealers * sales agents ° appraisers 


1709 W. HUBBARD 8ST., 
PHONE 


CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
CAnal 60200 


NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 

end ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 


* * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





FOR SALE—One Used CP ice cream freezer con- 
verted to lard chiller. May also be used for 
chilling viscious liquids. Complete with ammonia 
surge drum and controls. Capacity to 1500 pounds 
lard (120°-80°) per hour. Contact McClendon, 90 
Franklin Street, Nashville, Tennessee, AL 5- 
0342. 





FLOOR DEMONSTRATOR—“INSTANT ICE” 
flake ice machine. Capacity up to 720 Ibs—pure 
—dry—hard ice flakes every 24 hours. Available 
with or without storage bin. FS-421, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE: 2 used Boss spring return carcass 
dropping hoists. Good condition. Available im- 
mediately. $200.00 each. FS-457, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE: Approximately 50 pieces in 10 ft. 
lengths or 12” wide Rapitstan steel gravity wheel 
conveyor. $10.00 per length. Good condition. 
Available immediately. FS-458, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





BOILERS: High pressure, new and used, pur- 
chased, sold or rented. All sizes, all pressures. 
Write for free catalog. INDECK POWER EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 9750 N. Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Il. 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

AMMONIA COMPRESSORS: York 10 x 10 Size 
C-44, 2-cyl., W/100 HP motor; York 8 x 8, 48 
ton, 2-cyl. vertical W/100 HP motor. 

CENTRIFUGE: Bird LB 325, solid bowl, 
28” stainless W/15 HP motor. 

CASE GLUERS: Standard Knapp Mod. 429 top 
only W/40’ compression unit having duo power 
driven belts; ABC Mod. XSSA semi automatic. 

GRINDERS: (2) Anco Mod. 866; (2) Anco Mod. 
766A; Butcher Boy Mod. 56-B; Enterprise Mod. 
1556. 


18” x 


MIXERS: Buffalo Mod. 5-B; Buffalo Mod. 5BVA; 
Buffalo Model 4-A. 
STUFFERS: Buffalo 500+; Boss 200#; Globe 200+; 
Randall 300%. 
WRAPPERS: Hayssen 8 x 11 Cello; Oliver Mod. 
799 JG; Oliver Model 799M. 
AARON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
9370 West Byron St., Schiller Park, Ill. 





COMPLETE: Sausage room equipment, all 200+ 





ess. Write Box FS-455, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 
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ty. Mixer, Cutter, Stuffer, Big Grinder 
Tank, Tree. F ORT PROVISION 


BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 





Current General Offerings 


3512—STUFFERS: (2) Randall 500+ 


cap., w/air pip- 
ing & valves ea. 


a. $1,150.00 


3410—STUFFER: Buffalo 500# cap. --------- $1,250.00 
3409—STUFFER: Boss 400# cap. ------------ $950.00 
3513—TANKS: (4) stainless steel, 74” x 45” x 28” 


deep, w/galv. stands & 2” gate valves ea. $375.00 
3514—HASHER—WASHER: Anco 21’ x 30” dia. w/ 
entrail & peck type cutter Bids requested 
3504—TY-LINKER: mdl. 122AC 
3475—BACON SKINNERS: (2) espana ss w/ 
mdl. #59 Turnover “ga $1,500.00 
3488—ROTO-CUT: mdl. #17 ----------------- $350.00 
3487—RUMP BONE & Gancass SPLITTER: _ p.. 
Donovan mdl. #5.G., 3 HP. like new ---- 
3506—BAND SAW: Biro mdi. #33, I'/. HP. w/stin 
idee: ae tear 21GB onc $375.00 
3477—BEEF HEAD SPLITTER: Boss, 5 HP. --$1,250.00 
3478—CALF HEAD SPLITTER: Boss, 2 HP. -.$850.00 
3480—WASHER: American Cascade, stainless steel, 
es, See eA 50.00 
3481—EXTRACTOR: American Mach. & Metals, stain- 
less steel, 30” dia. x 18” deep basket -__.$850.00 
3424—GRINDER: Anco mdi. 
50 HP. mtr., good cond. 
3417—PORK-CUT SKINNERS: 


766A, St. Louis Lm 
750.00 


SOCONMUINIUENS 525 ooo ea. $650.00 
3400—BAND SAW: Jones- —— FA. stainless 
steel moving top table, Le ees 50.00 


341I—CASING APPLIERS: cy Buffalo. ---ea. $175.00 


3468—DIANA DICER: mdl. 9 _------------- $1,050.00 
ae a eg cence mdl. 16-20, auto- 
mutta teed: & WE: mile 222 $850.00 


104 SEALERS: (8) Great Lakes #CSI7 ea. $125.00 
Mion ine SCALE: Toledo mdl. #2250, 800# cap., 
Ht x qt dial, 100# tare, 200% capacity a 





rh i SS ES 
ae A SCALE: Toledo "'One-Spot", 1000# x 


ial, 200% tare beams, 400# cap. beams. 4 
rail, Factory 3£701-0-015, rebuilt $750.00 
3306—PICKLE INJECTOR: Boss Permeator mdl. 246, 
stainless, I'/2 HP. 4 yrs. old, good cond. $2,500.00 
3462—SLICER: U.S. HD. #3, with stainless steel 
conveyor $2,000.00 
3099—PAK-ICER: Vilter 3'/. ton, complete, stainless 
steel lined compartment, good operating 
condition ---$1 ,050.00 
2916—FROZEN MEAT CUTTER: Weber mdi. HB-922, 
5 HP., 34” to I'/2” thick cut & adj. Hopper, stain- 
pe steak haifa cee oe ees 250.00 
Big ee mg SAW: Jim Vaughan md. K, with motor 
& stories ................. $325.00 
2978—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #50, 30 HP. $975.00 








2985—LOAF MOLDS: Globe Hoy 766-S, stainless 
steel, 10” x 434” x 45%”, w/covers ________ ea. 
3074—SLICER: U.S. mdl. 170-G, 14 HP. _____- $750.00 





3495—SALT SCOOPS: (4) stainless stee 
similar 2-wheel warehouse trucks 
3497—SAUSAGE DUMP BUCKET: stainless steel. 32” 
dia. top x 26” deep $150.00 
3093—VACUUM PUMP: Ingersoll-Rand type 15, dble. 
acting pump, 5 HP. motor --_-----------__ $250.00 
327| SEWING: ee aes (2) Union, o #14500 
F & rs MONO oo . $75.00 
2091 STUNNING ° UNIT: rae mdi. 1004,  eiaaien 
type applicator, like new, uncrated, 
MO WINN oe ee 
oe. STEEL TUBS: New (200) 21” O. D. 
x 133%” deep, 2—4” drop handles, 46 ga. ea. $30.00 
3499—-AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: Frick, 
yh igen naaiee eat LR I A eae $900.00 








Now in Stock—New B.A.I. STEEL LOCKERS, 15” 


wide, 18” deep, 60” high, with sloping top, seat 
brackets, 16” high legs a attachment. 
sing e row-three wid 





per opening $18.95, F.O.B. Chtenns. | 





NOTE 
All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
© New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
625 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
SAcramento 2-3800 





CHEAP. 
CO., Route 4, Box 299, Frankfort, Indiana 
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POSITION WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED: I am presently man- 
ager and officer of a small full line family 
owned corporation. Due to the limited future 
and earnings in our business, I am looking for 
a general or plant manager position with an 
aggressive organization that will present a chal- 
lenge and opportunity for the future. Excellent 
background with 26 years’ experience in all 
segments of the industry. Can furnish qualified 
references and complete resume on _ request. 
Would prefer midwest but location is secondary 
to right position. W-410, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








SALES MANAGER: Thoroughly experienced in 
all phases of meat packing industry. Young, 
aggressive, fully capable of organizing and di- 
recting sales force profitably. Excellent back- 
ground in the meat packing business. Will be 
a valuable asset to progressive concern. Com- 
plete resume on request. W-427, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, . 





ASSISTANT PLANT MANAGER: Position wanted 
in progressive packing plant. Have experience in 
all departments including sales. Desire position 
with possibilities for further advancement. Pres- 
ently employed by government inspected packer 
as plant superintendent. Age 35. W-445, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





MR. EMPLOYER: Top graduates with livestock 
and excellent work backgrounds available for 
Chicago or elsewhere. No charge to you or stu- 
dent. Write: NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MEAT 
PACKING, 426 Livestock Exchange Bldg., U.S. 
Yards, Chicago 9, IIl. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Wishes to take charge of 
sausage department in small or medium size 
plant. Over 20 years’ experience. Prefer Florida 
or upstate New York. W-446, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 





MAN FRIDAY: Lifetime practical experience, 
slaughter through final disposition. Locate any- 
where. Would consider Latin American position. 
Anglo, speaks Spanish. W-447, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT: Anglo. Vasta experiencia y 
practica en todas las operaciones. Desea posicion 
de progresso. Referencias, si requeridas. W-448, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





EXPERT: Southern sausage foreman. Age 48. 
Lifelong experience. Cost and quality conscious. 
Now employed in Florida. Immediate interview 
arranged. W-459, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG & CATTLE BUYER: Age 45. 20 years’ ex- 
perience buying and selling. Direct and terminal 
markets. 7 years’ as head buyer. Available im- 
mediately. WALTER LABHART, 7826 W. Botts- 
ford, Milwaukee 20, Wis. Phone Lincoln 1-4031. 





CATTLE BUYER: Age 41. Married, 2 children. 
Experienced cattle producer. Will relocate any 
where in southwest or western region of U.S. 
W-449, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN 
SPICE & SEASONING 


Exceptional Income 
Opportunity 


Progressive and rapidly expanding national top 
seasoning house seeks personable, aggressive 
salesman. Considerable travelling necessary. Ter- 
ritory covers New England States and New York 
State. Should preferably live in Boston or Provi- 
dence. Must have practical knowledge of meat 
processing or butchers experience. Age to 45. 
Very liberal drawing account. Car furnished. 
Outstanding fringe program. Reply in detail, in 
confidence, and state income desired. 

W-437, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

WORKING MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR 
Wanted by progressive Sausage Manufacturer in 
Michigan. Must have thorough knowledge of the 
following: Ammonia Refrigeration, electrical, 
steam boilers and to maintain sausage produc- 
tion and packaging machinery. A minimum of 
travel to 4 branches. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Qualified only write stating age, 
qualifications and references. 

W-438, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











ASSISTANT PLANT ENGINEER 
LEADING OHIO: Full line packer wants out- 
standing M.E. graduate who has several years’ 
plant maintenance experience, including refrig- 
eration maintenance. We want a man who can 
get results with a maintenance crew and solve 
problems that offer a challenge every day. To 
such a man we offer good compensation and 
moving expenses, plus an unusual promotion op- 
portunity. Write briefly in confidence to Box 
W-360, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


CHEMIST WANTED: GRADUATE CHEMIST de- 
sired. Capable of handling meat packing com- 
pany work in the southeast. Would like to hear 
from men interested in eventually ending up in 
top supervisory positions in production work, 
which would promise a future. Would work di- 
rectly under Management in laboratory work to 
start. Write, stating education, experience and 
salary wanted, to Box W-418, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR 
SIZEABLE: Sausage plant located southeast, 
needs man capable of assuming full responsibility 
for all maintenance and repairs. Must have good 
knowledge of Freon and ammonia refrigeration 
and all processing machinery and i 


TOP SALARY: Will be paid to ag 
engineer. Must have knowledge and ex 
in packing house problems of ref; 
steam and general maintenance. We 
ing for a man able to boss and 
maintenance crew efficiently. Large 
independent packer has splendid opport; 
right man. Apply to Box W-413, i 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron g§ 
eago 10 Ill. 





SEASONING & SPICE SALESMAN 
OLD ESTABLISHED: West coast firm is 
of an experienced salesman calling 
coast meat packers in the eleven western 
Salary and draw, or straight comm 
usual opportunity for advancement. Al} 
held in strictest confidence. Write Box 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 w, } 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Bs 





WORKING KILL FOREMAN 
WANTED: By a small midwest packer, 
experienced in beef and hog sla 
well as hog cutting. Average w 
$115.00 to $135.00 with possibilities 
sharing. Write Box W-451, THE NATIONAI 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 1 





MISCELLANEOUS 





YOU WANT TO SELL NEW YO 
And have Lach eomage: that can be sold | 
food wh di chains, p 
meat wholesalers and jobbers. ow. 
NATIONAL ee 527 01 
New York 22, N. 








WE WANT TO SERVE You 
WITH: 


Sales and service on Friction smoke 

and air-conditioned smokehouses ....., 

The amazing new epoxy resin products e 

Stainless steel specialties, hooks, ete, .../ 

Make machinery to your design ....... — 

Please contact us — GREGG INDUSTRI 
763 S. Wayne Place, Wheeling, 





SHEBOYGAN’S FINEST SAU: 


MANUFACTURER WANTS JOBBERS: 
tributors for a No. 1 F ' 


indefinitely without spoiling. 

sold in eighteen states. 
BERNHARD’S SAUSAGE CO. 

P. O. Box 54 SHEBOYGAN, 





Give full details of personal background, ex- 
perience, former employment and salary re- 
quirement. Our employees know of this ad. Reply 
to Box W-419, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





COMPTROLLER: Fine salary and opportunity for 
rapid advancement. Old independent meat pack- 
er and dog food canner with branch houses. 
State age, experience. Answers strictly confiden- 
tial. W-450, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG KILL & CUT SUPERVISOR: Wanted by 
Ohio packer. Ability to train on various jobs re- 
quired. Write briefly in confidence to Box W-452, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG e« CATTLE « 


SAUSAGE CASING 
ANIMAL GLANI 


Selling Agent © Order E 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO § 











parts... 


intormation and price list write to: 


SIMPLEX BRINE PUMP for pumping hams or bacon. 


Cylindrical tank made of No. 316 stainless steel plate . . 
will last a lifetime. Sizes 40 gallon to 100 gallon, or made to 
your specifications. Territories open for distributorship .. . 


THE SIMPLEX PUMP CO. 


1348 Darling Street © Ogden, Utah 


- no moving 
for further 
vend 


for 
Bulletin 


WF 


atR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 


AIR-O-CHI 
(iy 1 ay 
Operator holes 


casing on nozzle and 
controls flow with same hand 


























W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 





HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


FARROW and COMPANY 
Indianapolis Stock Yards + Indianapolis 21, 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 


Ind. 











MAKE PURCHASING EASIER 
USE THE “YELLOW PAGES” OF 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY— 


the classified volume for all your plant 


The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat I 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLIC 
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